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CHAPTER I. 

A DAY m DREAMLAND. 

The son was hot in the heavens above me, and I turned aside out 
of the dusty high-road, and entered the pleasant picture-gallery 
at Dulwich. How delightful were those well-known rooms 1 — 
deserted now, in the hottest of the bright August noon, by all bat 
the gracious shapes that looked down on mo from the walls, and 
refreshing as with a sense of dew-like coolness after my long walk 
from London. I stopped before Gainsborough's enchanting por- 
trait of the charming creature whom Brinsley Sheridan wooed and 
won in his bold, mad manner ; and envied for the twentieth time 
the witty dramatist's good fortune. How witching a &ce it was J 
—what snares lurked for a man in those smiling lips 1— what pang9 
those bright eyes could dart into his soul ! Was she a fool, wit^ 
such a face ? I did not know : the charms here pictured haj 
faded nearly a century before ; and qnly her name, and the story 
of how Sheridan had won her, and the portrait that Gainsborougli 
had painted of her, remained. J g^ye,^^e last look to that seduc- 
ing face and the almost perfect form. '* J]!appy Brinsley 1 " J 
muttered. '* To be fooled by such a ^n^p X0JiI4 be better than 
winning almost any other of the sex— to wifx her would be deli* 
rium. What matter, if beneath those lovely ,nngl^ts tjiere may 
have been little in the way of brains ? — she Qould look one into 
madness, and the notes that came from that swan's throat were 
ever music. We have no such women now." 

I passed on to enter the recess beyond, and started back on the 
threshold, as if from a ghost. Was that indeed the ghost of the 
dead siren within ? Had the picture suddenly taken shape as of a 
woman, and started from its frame, and put on a more modern 
dress ? I looked at the vision before me, and doubted if such things 
as witchcraft and diciblerie were not. 
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" lidgss Innley I " I said myolnntarilv ; and then, as the fair 
shape before me turned on me a questioning glance and a pair of 
wondering eyes, stammered hastily, and with a crimsoning face : '* I 
beg your pardon." 

For a moment or two, the object of my wonder and I stood face 
to face. 

<* You may," she said at last. *' I have never seen you before, 
to my knowledge ; and yet, the first time that you see me — or is 
it the first time on your part ? — ^you call me by my name. How 
did you come to know it ? " 

*' Your name ? " I asked, astonished. *' Is it possible that your 
name is the same as hers ? " 

** As whose ? I don't understand you. I was christened Lily ; 
that is the name my god&thers and godmothers gave me — at 
least, if I had any godmothers and godfathers ; and I want you to 
tell me, please, how you come to know it, and to call me by it ? " 
" Lily ! Lily Linley, do you mean ? " 

" No, not Linley. Why should you call me Linley ? I hope my 
own name has a prettier sound than that." 

I began to have some glimmering perception of her mistake and 
mine. 

*< I beg your pardon," I said once more. '* You fancied that I 

called you " 

'^ By my Christian name. I know it, surely. You said to me, 
as plainly as lips could say it, * Miss Lily ; ' and Lily is my 
Christian name." 

*' I am afraid that for once neither your ears nor my lips have 
done their duty very well. I said ' Miss Linley,* not ' Miss 
Lily ; ' and it was not a speech addressed to you, but an exclama- 
tion forced from me by " 

'* And why should the sight of me force exclamations from you ? " 
she asked me pettishly. , 

'^ By your wonder^l resemblance to a portrait in the next room," 
I persisted, finishing the sentence she had cut in two. *' Is it 
possible that you have not noticed it ? " 

** What portrait ? I don't know what you mean. Will you show 
it to me, please ? '^ 

We walked back into the room that I had just left ; and I 
pointed out to her the noble canvas on which are preserved the 
faces of Mrs. Sheridan, nee Linley, and Mrs. Tickell. 
- *' Mrs. Tickell t What a name t " she said, reading the inscrip- 
tion beneath the picture. '* Q-ainsborough ! — who was he ? " 
^' A great painter — one of our greatest, indeed," I answered. 
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**It was the other you took me for, I see — the prettier of the 
two. Well, I am certainly like her ; only I don*t wear my hair in 
the same way, and hers could not have been quite of the oolonr of 
mine. She is older, too. What do they call her — Mrs. Sheridan ? 
Was she anything to the Sheridan who wrote * The School for 
Scandal*?" 

'* She was his wife." 

" I wish I could have changed places with her, then. I would 
not have minded dying a hundred years ago, if I could have been 
the wife of such a man as that t Did he love her, I wonder ? " 

" Passionately — for a time." 

** Well, what could a woman ask more ? " she said quite coolly. 
*' Men always change, and such a man as Sheridan was not likdy 
to be yery constant So he tired of her, I suppose ? " 
I don't know ; his biographer does not say." 
Haye you read any biographies of him, then ? They must be 
yery interesting. I haye read somewhere that he was the wittiest 
man of his time.^ 

*' Haye you not read any life of him ? " 

'* No, nothing of him but I mean, I know nothing of him 

but through his plays. What wonderful things they are I " 

"You think so?" 

'* I know they are. Sheridan was worth twenty Shakespeares." 

I laughed at her, as she made this audacious declaration ; and 
she flashed back at me a quick, bright glance and saucy smile. 

*' * All men are fools,' " she said. *' I always think of that text 
of Scripture when I hear a man praise Shakespeare." 

" There is no such text iu Scripture," I ayerred. 

'* Well, liars, then t " she said, in no way discomposed. " It 
amounts to just the same. If a man praises Shakespeare because 
it is the &shion to praise him, I call him a liar ; and if he really 
fancies that he finds anything in Shakespeare, then I say that he 
must be a fool" 

" Are all men divided into one or other of these two classes ? " 

" All that I have ever heard say anything about Shakespeare 
are. But I must not stay here talking any longer, especially 
to " 

" To me, who have not been properly introduced to you,*' I said,, 
filling up the pause in her speech. '* Fancy that Mrs. Sheridan 
has introduced us, and give me five minutes more of your time." 

" I would rather that it had been her husband. But I will 
stay — only you must tell me something about her. What was 
she when he fell in love with her? Was she an actress ? " 
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** Something not nnlike it. She was a public singer." 

''Was that all ? " she said, looking at the picture as if disap- 
pointed. " I should have said from her looks that she could act." 

*' I don't think Sheridan would have married an actress/' I said, 
watching the effect of my words on my companion. '' He was so 
jealously sensitiye about his honour that he refused to let his wife 
sing any Ibnger in public after their marriage." 

** I should not have thought him such a fool ! But perhaps he 
was rich, and could afford to let her give up singing ? " 

'* Not at all ; he was comparatively poor." 

** Then he acted very sillily. I wonder his wife could 

But how old was he when he married her ? " 

'* I don't know ; not above one-and-tweniy, I should say." 

** Ah, that explains it f If he had been ten years older, and 
had written ' The School for Scandal,' he would have said to her 
instead : ' My love, sing every night of your life that you can find 
a publio kind enough to applaud you, and managers who will pay 
you well.* " 

« Would you have had a great genius like Sheridan live by his 
wife's voice ? ** 

I think I can see now, across all the mists of the years that 
have passed, the look she flashed at me as I put the question. 
Deep down in the bewildering depths of her eyes, I saw something 
that baffled and yet £stscinated me — a wicked, mocking, restless, 
subtle spirit. 

*' He brought his brains into the partnership that the two had 
formed, and she brought her voice. It was their business, as man 
and wife, to get all they could out of the world ; and the voice 
ought to have done its share, as well as the brain." 

'' And you really think, then, that Sheridan ought to have used 
his wife's voice as a means of making money ? " 

" Yes," unhesitatingly. " What do we any of us live for, but 
to make our fortunes — ^if our stupidity will let us ? " 

'* And when he had made his, what then ? " 

*' Have spent it," very coolly. ^* What is money for, but ta 
spend ? " 

I looked at her, amused by the unromantic declaration ; and 
she laughed, and flashed back at me a bright, audacious glance. 

** Am I not a strange creature ? " she asked. *' I don't know 
you from — from " — with a vivacious nod to the pictures around 
her — '* any of these gentlemen on the walls ; and yet here I am 
talking to you as if you and I were quite old acquaintances. Well, 
I won't be so bold any longer. Good-morning ; I must really go«" 
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" Gbod-moming, Miss Lmley," I said grarelj. 

" Why do you call me Miss Linley ? ** 

** I don't know you by any other name ; and I shall always 
think of yon by that, unless you are kind enough to tell me your 
own." 

'* Because I am something like her ? Well, tell me this first — 
what good would it do you to know my name ? I don't suppose 
you and I will ever meet again ; and, if we did/' she added 
quickly, and preventing tbe reply that I was about to make, ** it is 
ten to one that I should cut you dead." 

I understood her, and was silent. 

*^ You think me a strange, bold, flirting girl, don't you, who is 
ready to talk nonsense with any stranger die may meet in a public 
picture gallery ? Well, think so, if you like ; and let me go my 
way, and do you go yours — our thoughts won't do each other any 
harm." 

I lifted my hat, and bowed quietly to her. 

''I beg your pardon," I said, ''for my rudeness in having 
spoken to you unintroduced. Good-morning ; " and I turned 
away. 

I was already at some few steps' distance, when I heard her 
voice. *' Stay I " she said ; and I turned again. 

'* You may know my name, if you like — it is written in the 
book there." She pointed to that in which visitors to the Dulwich 
Gallery are requested to record their names. 

'* Unless I have your permission," I answered, ''I shall certainly 
not look at it." 

*' Then you have it," she said carelessly. '* I don't care who 
knows it — it is a pretty name enough. Only, tell me your own 
in return." 

I told her, and she repeated it once or twice to herself as if to 
fix it in her memory; then, with a hasty '' Gt)od-moming," 
flashed past me, and almost before I knew it, had reached thB 
little ante-room, and was gone. I followed her slowly; and 
through the open door caught one bright glimpse of a summer 
dress and shining hair, and all the grace and lightness and charm 
that belong to a girl who has twenty years, and an almost per- 
fect figure and very lovely face. Then I looked to the open 
page of the book beside me, and, just above my own name, saw 
inscribed in hasty, dashing characters, Lily Dermot^ Heme Hill^ 
8.E. 

I went away with the name imprinted in vivid clearness on my 
mind. I saw in my dreams that night its charming owner again, 
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as I had seen her in the gallery, with the snn hright on her 
bright hair, and her eyes subtly lustrous and amorous ; and in the 
grace that her perfectly moulded figure gave her — an indescribable 
and resistless allurement — ^that set me longing to throw myself at 
her feet and confess myself her slave. But I was fettered already 
— hard bound with chains that circumstances and my own weak- 
ness had forged for me ; and this circumstance I had for one blind 
and fatal moment dreamed was love. 

For a few wild weeks, I believed that I might meet her again. 
I wandered, day after day, about Dulwich and Heme Hill, though 
my ordinary London resorts lay miles away ; I haunted the gallery 
until I could scarcely divest myself of an idea on entering that 
the pictures knew me as well as I knew them. But I never saw 
her again ; and by degrees the bright tints of the fool's paradise 
I had been dwelling in faded into duller and duller hues, and I 
began to repeat very gloomily to myself some lines from Beppo. 
I was a fool and young at that time, and believed in the romance 
of life and in Byron. I made no pretence to having acquired any 
especial wisdom since, but at least I have lost my belief in the 
one and the other illusion ; and the romance of life has become a 
somewhat cynical reality to me, and Byron has &ded into a name 
and little more. But at that day he was the prince of poets to 
me ; and in his lament over the 

" Forms that flit by us, when we 
Are young, and fix our eyes on every face," 

There was a pathos that at times I felt as pain. 

I had come to London, thinking that in that great city I might 
achieve the impossible. How many have come there like me, 
young, hopeful, and impetuous, confident of the future and them- 
selves, and seeing already bum brightly on them the splendour of 
their fame as it should shine across the centuries ! I suppose, 
if the history of such pilgrims could be written, it would be the 
most melancholy ever made known to man. Some die, beaten 
down and despairing ; others lose their hopes, and accept in their 
stead life as it really is ; others again succeed at the price of all 
that makes success worth having. ^* What shall it profit a man," 
ask certain solemn words, " if he gain the whole world, and lose 
his own soul ? '* « What is a man profited," such ruined winners 
must needs ask themselves, " if he waste his youth in the strife 
for Fame, and win her only when he has lost the capacity to 
enjoy ? " Is not our youth our life ? What is there in the laurels 
of either Csesar or Milton, if they crown only oar bald head or 
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our wliiie hairs, that will compensate for looking back on the long 
yista of the wasted years ? But if onr whole life he spent in seek- 
ing those laurels, and all the years of it he made dust and ashes 
to ns hy vain hopes and unceasing toil, and yet when we die we 
have not grasped them, ah ! then it is as if a man should have 
lost both his life and his soul, and yet be cheated by the Devil of 
their price — ^the world. 

I was twenty when I left my home and came to London. For 
three years after that I worked hard and lived sparely ; eagerly 
and tirelessly seeking to win some foothold for myself in the re- 
public (ironically styled so, I suppose ; for where are there more 
despots or more abjects to flatter them ?) — the so-called republic 
of letters. At the end of that time I had been for six months 
working-editor of a weekly periodical, and for nearly as long had 
been engaged to be married. 

When I obtained that post, attached to which was a salary of 
two pounds a week and an uncertainty as to the continued exist- 
ence of the journal that paid it to me, I had rushed off at once to 
lay the news of my success and the glorious promise of my future 
at the feet of Rachel Clare. Eachel was ten years older than I, 
and had never made pretensions to any other beauty than that of 
mind ; but I knew that our parents had always destined us for 
each other, and in this first hour of my good fortune I felt no dis- 
position to baulk them. Let me be just to Eachel and myself. 
She lived with her widowed mother just outside London, in the 
pretty neighbourhood of Kew ; and all my weariness and disap- 
pointment for two years past I had carried to her, as to an elder 
sister, and had found comfort in her cordial sympathy. Why 
could we not have gone on to- the end of our respective days 
on earth as sister and brother ? Is there a malicious power some- 
where, that from time to time intermeddles in the affairs of mor- 
tals, and diverts its malice by leading yet more blindly astray the 
blind god, Love ? If there be not such a power, I am puzzled to 
say how it chanced that, in an ill-starred hour, Rachel awoke to 
the discoveiy that her feelings towards me were no longer those of 
a sister for a brother ; and Uiat I, dimly suspecting her love for 
me, began to persuade myself that it was returned. *' Oh, fool 1 " 
I cry always to myself, as I think of those days and my conduct 
in them ; '* oh, blind, mad fool ! '' 

Perhaps our parents were to blame. She had lost her father 
and I my mother ; and the surviving parent on either side, deeply 
attached to each other, and feeling &at their own union would be 
if not impossible, at least ridiculous, comforted themselves in their 
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old age by a wish, whieh was almost a command, that the only 
daughter of the one should be asked in maiiiage by the other's 
only son. And had Rachel been ten years younger, I could have 
desired no better fortune for mysel£ She was not handsome ; 
rather, her features were plain and her complexion sallow ; but she 
had a mind such as I have seldom found in women — fervent and 
yet practical, with good sense to control its sensitiyeness, and as 
correct in judgment as ardent in imagination. She was equally 
at home when regulating the afiJEurs of her mother's frugal house- 
hold, or discussing with me the authors that we read together ; and 
up to this, her thirty-second year, the. one folly of her life that I 
ever heard of was her Ioyo for me. 

I thought for a moment that I loved her. I thought so that 
bright spring evening, when after tea we were alone for a while in 
the quiet parlour, and I told her of my success and received her 
congratulations on it ; and then broke off suddenly in my pic- 
ture of the future that I was painting (ah, future that was never 
to come to pass !) to cry — ^to stammer, rather : '' And if — ^if I 
succeed as I hope I will — Rachel, will you be my wife ? " 

She said nothing, but she let me take her hand ; and for a 
while we sat there silent. 

^* Rachel," I began, when this silence had lasted long enough to 
become, to me at least, sufficiently embarrassing, *' will you — do 
you care for me enough to marry me ? " 

Still no answer ; but she raised her head, and in her eyes I 
saw her love for me. What I said next I hardly know — I doubt 
if ten minutes later I could have told. Some wild protestations I 
made of the love I bore for her being certain to spur me on to 
fame and fortune — for I doubted it already in this first moment of 
its declaration, and tried fiercely, therefore, to persuade myself of 
its being the Pole Star of my manhood, and she the only woman 
that the world would henceforth hold for me. I don't think my 
efforts were quite successful — I don't think I deceived wholly her 
woman's instinct with my incoherent vows. *' Donald," she said 
presently, and her voice had suddenly grown serious and even sad, 
" do you really care for me ? ** 

I clasped her to me, and protested that I did. '* I want you, 
Rachel,'* I said ; "I will work to make a home for you, as 
Jacob worked long ago for a Rachel who was no dearer to him 
than you are to me." 

" Foolish boy 1 " she said looking wistfully at me ; but her lips 
and eyes were now smiling, and her manner had grown caressing ; 
« I am much too old for you." 
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" No, no I ** I protested warmly. *' I love you, Rachel — I don't 
think anything of a year or two's difference in age." 

*• Silly boy ! " she said, still smiling. ** A year or two I I am 
almost half again as old as yon are." 

*• I don't care," I said doggedly ; " I want yon to promise that, 
when — when I have made a name and a position for myself" (for 
I was anxious to defer to as remote a future as possible the con- 
summation of my happiness, " you will be my wife." 

** And-— and," she said, looking away from me, *' it will really 
make you happy, if I promise ? " 

For one brief moment I hesitated to say •* Yes." For one in- 
stant the full madness of the mistake I was committing rushed 
upon me, and I saw her life and mine made unhappy by our union ; 
but I choked down the thought, and droye away the impulse that 
prompted me to cry " No," and assured her that it would. And 
then she told me that, for many, many months now, she had been 
conscious that she loyed me, but had feared that I could never 
learn to care for her, a plain, unattractive woman, older than 
myself ; and I vowed to her that in my eyes she was the most 
attractive of her sex, and talked of the pleasure it would give my 
father when I wrote to tell him of our betrothal. So she listened 
to me, and I pledged myself to her ; and the great mistake of 
both our lives was made. 

Always, when I think of that evening, and the question that I 
put and the answer made to it, a strange feeling rises in me, as if 
the scene I contemplate were not from my own life, but from the life 
of someone else — a weak, silly boy once known to me who died 
long ago, and who made many mistakes in his time, by the 
remembrance of which I profit. He — the young fellow I speak of 
— was so credulous, and I am so cynical ; he put such entire faith in 
himself and in the future ; I have such an unalterable distrust of 
myself and the morrow that is before me ; that it seems impossible 
to realise our being one - and the same weak mortal. I choose 
rather to believe that the *' Ego " who asked the hand of Rachel 
Clare died about the time when the '*£go " who recalls now that 
scene in the little parlour at Eew was bom. A boy he was, and I 
am in years a man ; he knew little — nothing, rather — of the 
world, and I have a dearly-bought experience of it ; and in place 
of the sanguine vanity, the raw confidence, and blundering, im- 
pulsive folly that are inseparably associated in my mind with his. 
remembrance, I find in me only a dogged and cynical acceptance 
of the facts of life and the world about me — a tolerance, at times. 
good-natured| at times contemptuous, of myself and the crowd ^ 
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who jostle me, and who are also on their way to that graye io 
which I pass. When it shnts on me, then — Kismet I The fate 
that has seized me will he only thd inevitahle one prepared for all 
humanity, snccessfol or snccessless — the fate that clutched GsBsar 
just ere the world's crown was in his grasp, that found Napoleon 
with all his glory gone from him, and around him only captivity and 
the remorseless sea. It was hut yesterday — ^as time counts, that 
is, when we look hack on it — that Alexander, the Czar of the 
Bussians, fell dying in the streets of his capital, and heside him 
the assassin who slew him lay dying also ; and, to-day the world 
rolls on without them, and all we can say of either hy way of 
epitaph is " Vixit ; " ** He has lived." So, too, I say of my hoy- 
self, hy way of epitaph, ** Vixit; " and looking hack on him, 
with an amused pity for the foolish hour that he strutted on 
youth's stage, find myself irresistihly impelled to write of that 
hour, and of the mad things he did in it, and of the other players 
among whom his foolish part was played. If there he two — nay, 
even a third of those players, who eclipse him utterly in the 
interest of their parts and liie grace and spirit of their acting, that 
is as I would have it — as the Past I am speaking of presents itself 
to me ; for the Donald Murray of those days was hut a puppet, 
and the players whom I speak of pulled the strings. 

But in some ways that boy, the foolish dreamer that I write of, 
was a better fellow than the man who writes of him. He asked 
Bachel Clare to marry him, it is true — and I am too world-worn 
not to allow his error ; but, whatever the weakness of his head, I 
don't know that the impulse that prompted him to the avowal of 
what he tried hard to believe was his love for her did any discredit 
to his heart Perhaps he was a puppy, and magnified to himself 
the importance of the £Eust that this plain woman, ten years his 
senior, was in love with him ; but so she was, and he saw it, and 
knew that the declaration of their engagement would be very wel- 
come to his nearest relative, and to hers. So he asked her if she 
could care for him enough to marry him ; and when word and 
kiss had pledged them to each other, tried hard to believe that he 
was happy in her love. Perhaps at times the eyes that he closed 
80 resolutely to the future were forced open in spite of him, and 
there rose in his heart a bitter anger with himself, and to his lips 
the cry of ** Fool ! " but always, when the restless longing to be 
free again stirred within him, he struggled hard with it and beat it 
down ; and repeated to himself that it was too late, and that she 
loved him. And in his way he cared for her, too — ^with such 
affection as a brother might feel for an only and elder sister 
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whose sjmpatliy was veiy dear to him and whose advice he prized ; 
and who had heen accustomed to rejoice with him in good fortune, 
and gently to comfort him in ill. 

This loYe and no more he gave her ; and with this cold love for 
her in his heart, would have married her, trusting to the devotion 
that she had for him, and the blessing of the old father whom he 
honoured on their union, to reconcile him with that union, and 
make it a happy one. But Fate, in the shape of a very lovely 
face seen one day in the picture-gallery at Dulwich, came between 
him and Bachel Clare ; and from the day that he had once seen it 
this face haunted him, and the longing grew passionate within 
him to look on it again. And then, with the memory of those 
amorous eyes haunting him, and the red and white of the cheeks 
still vividly pictured by his fancy, and the sweet lips smiling on 
him, he began to think how dim were the eyes and how sallow the 
cheeks of Eachel Clare ; and then, as Byron says, and then 



CHAPTER II. 

EXTREMES MEET. 

• 

LoBD Hampstead was an elderly member of the House of Lords, 
who had set out in life — in public lite, that is to say — with the 
amiable desire of being the social regenerator of London. The 
metropolis and his lordship were now some five-and-twenty years 
older, and still preserved their respective positions of regenerated 
and regenerator. What he had done in ihe way of improvement, 
heaven knows — nobody on earth could ever discover. But he had 
certainly established quite a number of societies ; and had spent 
much money himself, and been ^e cause of others spending still 
more. 

There were, among others of his societies, the Society for the 
Moral Improvement of the London Dustmen, that for the Promotion 
of Cleanliness among the London Poor, the Fallen Stars Fund, 
and the Society for the Regeneration of the Drama. He had a 
romantic and occasionally unhappy taste in names ; and the F. S. 
Fund, one of his pet schemes, was in no way what its title might 
seem to suggest, but simply a fund intended for the relief of the 
poor who, as the familiar phrase has it, '* have seen better days." 
It did not flourish ; the name of the applicants for its bounty was 

B 
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legion; but, beyond what Lord Hampstead personally subscribed, 
there was generally little or nothing to distribnte. All London 
might have been thonght to have seen better days, so nnmerons 
and importunate were ttie clamonrers for relief, and so trifling was 
the amount subscribed by the metropolitan public to relieve them. 

Perhaps it was because of the stagnant state of this and others 
of his schemes, that Xord Hampstead was one day found by the 
limited number of Londoners who took any interest in his pro- 
ceedings to have started a journal. He called it the Trumpet ; 
and, I have heard, wanted to call it Charity 8 Trumpet ; but was 
persuaded out of this by the advisers whom he had associated with 
him in the labour of producing it. For there never was a journal 
more extraordinarily edited than the Trumpet The whole of the 
committee of the Fallen Stars Fund — fourteen in number — were 
on the editorial staff; and over these fourteen editors Lord Hamp- 
stead presided ; and under him and them there laboured a single 
unhappy working-editor, to wit, mysel£ I owed my appointment 
to the Reverend Henry Denham, a coadjutor of his lordship's at 
this time in much of his charitable work, and an old friend of my 
father's. I believe Mr. Denham, who was a clever, practical, 
clear-sighted man, and as hard-working as any clergyman in the 
English Church, had consented to associate his name with Lord 
Hampstead's wild schemes in the hope of reducing him and them 
to something like reason. The Earl's heart was certainly in the 
right place ; and if his head were somewhat weak and his projects 
often whimsical, still — ^so Denham argued — the projects might be 
got rid of by dexterous management, and the head strengthened 
by timely doses of sound advice. It was certain that Lord Hamp- 
stead would be led by somebody — ^if not by honest men, then by 
charlatans and sharpers ; and his rank and wealth made it 
desirable that he should, if possible, be surrounded with the first. 
So, for mor^ than two years, the Beverend Henry Denham laboured, 
at a great sacrifice of his time and with no small trial of his temper, 
to make Lord Hampstead as wise a man as he was undoubtedly a 
well-meaning one ; and then gave up the effort in despair. It was 
some few months before he relinquished his thankless task of 
Mentor that the Trumpet was started, and that his recommenda- 
tion of me to the proprietor led to my engagement as working- 
editor. 

I found — indeed, Denham had sarcastically informed me of the 
fact — that the great object of the Trumpet's existence was to sound 
the praises of the societies with which Lord Hampstead was con- 
nected. I don't suppose there was a more genuinely modest man 
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then living; but yuldie he would probably have resented any 
laudation of himself as an insult, he was insatiable in his insistence 
that notice should be taken of his darlings, the societies. If the 
Trumpet gave six columns of its first number to discussing the 
question of ''Fallen Stars,*' and Lord EEampstead's attempts to 
raise them to something like their former position in the social 
firmament, that was no reason, his lordship thought, for omitting 
to re-open {he subject six weeks afiierwards, when the round had 
been gone of the Dustmen's Moral Improvement Society, the 
Society for the Promotion of Cleanliness, the Begeneration of the 
Drama Scheme, and what other societies or schemes he had just 
then on hand. I wrote not a few of these articles myself, and 
acquired thereby, I am afiraid, some contempt both for the societies 
and their author. After me — after I had ended my connection 
with the Trumpet, 1 mean — ^the principal contributor of the notes 
of praise with which it heralded forth to a deaf and heedless world 

his lordship's many charitable projects, was But, great 

Heaven ! what an astonishing fellow he was I what a fire of 
genius burned in him ! what a mocking fate pursued him, and 
drove him, for the satisfying of those daily wants that a genius 
and a poet must needs feel and provide for, in common with all 
others of our species, to writing such as this ! 

I had the hope in those green days of mine that I should one 
day turn out some master-piece of writing, which would make me 
free of the guild of genius ; but a poet I never fimcied myself 
to be. I had not the sacred fire in me : the world of spirits which 
,lies without and about us did not breathe its whispers in my ear. 
But of all kings of men, I held it as my creed that the most royal 
was the poet----the phoenix who is bom but once in a hundred years, 
and who bears within him the fire that at last consumes him. 
Shakspeare was more than Socrates to me ; I would rather have 
conceived and bodied forth the astonishing shapes of Othello, 
Hamlet, and Lear, than have Hved, or even have died, as did the 
subtle Greek. And Milton, blind to this world, but seeing clearly 
that of spirits open round him ; Shelley, hated, unread, and despised, 
but hearing in the pine-woods of Amo the thunder of the west 
wind in its strength, and interpreting that voice, and giving it a 
meaning which its stormy *speech shall ever henceforth have for 
men, until the louder thunder of the judgment trumpet sounds — 
I saw in the one a nobler might than Cromwell's, in the other a 
more potent ardour than Napoleon's. I was not of their kind, 
nor could hope to be ; but, weaker creature as I knew myself, it 
was yet my hope at that time to give to the world something that. 
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for a genentioii at least, it vooU not let die — eometliiiig that 
mi^ give me, if but for a little whfle, a plaee in the Yalhalla of 
the gods. I soppoae all boy apprentices to the aothorcraft liaTo 
such dreams; and it eosts old Hme, the sarage sehoolmaster that 
he is, some- considerable tronble to flog the huej ont of them, 
and get them eomfortaUy settled down to eobbling np snch artidea 
for tibe daily press or other markets as may bring them bread. 
Stni, '* Experientia docet ; " and so we who are not of the eagle 
tribe £dl to thinlring presently that Disappointment is an nnsatis- 
faeftory bosom-companion, wad. Poverty a disagreeable bed-fellow ; 
and so forswear the Mnses, and tnin from the barren Parnassian 
heists to get snch living as we can ont of the &tter and duller 
fields of prose. 

Stanhope did not altogether forsake Pamassns when he took, 
for the first time in bia wild boy's life, to writing prose; but, 
being of the eagle kind, and a royal bird at that, would soar off 
firom time to time to the wild, bare rocks that the Moses hannt, 
and stop there until forced down on the lowlands again by the calls 
of hunger. J mean by this tbat^ when I first knew him, he wrote 
prose as seldom as possible, and would only write it at all when 
forced to the uncongenial task by absolute want. As soon as he 
had a pound or two in his pocket, he was a poet again until the 
money was spent 

How many shifts to live he had tried, until he hit on the shift 
that brought him and Lord Hampstead together, I cannot tell. I 
can only faintly guess by bringing to mind my own early struggles 
in London, and recalling his more venturesome and restless nature. 
He was about twenty when I first knew him, and had come to the 
metropolis eighteen months before, and, as he afterwards told me, 
with just ten pounds in his pocket. He spent them soon, I imagine, 
for his was not a nature to be careful of money, however threaten- 
ing the future ; and then lived from hand to mouth — starved 
wretchedly, rather — and did what strange things his strange 
temperament prompted him to. One of the wildest fireaks he 
played was the means of bringing him and me together. 

I was in the office of the Trunvpet one afternoon — a November 
afternoon, and dull and wet — when Lord Hampstead unexpectedly 
came in. 

" I thought " he began ; and then, looking at his watch, 

he added, *' No, no ; I'm hcdf an hour too soon. Just like me — 
so very like me, Mr. Murray." 

He sat down, and entered into conversation with me. I was 
always perfectly unembarrassed with him, young as I was, and 
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marked the difference of our rank ; for his manner was very easy, 
and that of a gentleman by nature as well as name. A true gen- 
tleman I always thought him, and honoured the goodness of his 
heart, while I wished that his head and his will had been stronger, 
and that more of the ballast of judgment had been stored witiiin 
him. 

He took out a few sheets of manuscript presently, and handed 
them over to me, with a request for my opinion of an article that, 
as he impressively imformed me, had been written under very 
singular circumstances — '' under most singular and interesting 
circumstances, Mr. Murray.*' 

I took the sheets, glanced through them rapidly, and laid them 
down again. 

'* The style is elegant," I said, " and the writer has certainly 
made the most of his subject." 

It was not a very interesting or romantic one, by any means, 
being only '' London Baths and Wash-houses." I wondered what 
the singular circumstances that his lordship had alluded to might 
be. 

'' HU ! *' said Lord Hampstead triumphantly. '' It's a woman 
who has written it. Yes, a woman, Mr. Murray — an old creature 
of seventy, who has seen better days, she tells me — that is, she 
writes to me, for I haven't seen her yet. I'll put her on the books 
of the Stars Fund, poor old creature ! and get some of the com- 
mittee to make inquiries about her case." 

I stared at him in open-mouthed surprise. The style of the little 
essay was vigorous and masculine, and the matter, even more than 
the manner, as unlike the production of a woman of seventy as 
could well be imagined. 

''Are you sure that this article was written by a woman of 
seventy, my lord ? " I asked. " She must be a lums naturoe, if 
it was." 

** She's coming here to-day, to see me,'* he answered. '* I could 
not, of course, pay her the amount of the premium, without satisfy- 
ing myself that the winner was really what she represented her- 
self to be." 

I remembered, on his saying this, that the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Cleanliness, or rather himself, as its president, had 
offered a premium of five pounds for the best essay on " London 
Baths and Wash-houses : Their Advantages and Defects." It 
occurred to me to suggest that the essay before me, even apart 
from the singular circumstances of its production, had probably 
been the best sent in. 
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^* By far the best/' Lord Hampstead answered promptly. ** We 
conld award the prize to Martha — ^yes, Martha Hopkins — ^with clear 
• consciences. Yes, yes ; it was by far the best." 

A knock at the door of the outer office intermpted onr confer- 
ence here. The pnblishing clerk of the Trumpet was ont, and 
there was no one to answer the timid tap — for such it was. 

** Come in I ''I called. 

A silence of a few seconds followed, and then the knock was 
repeated, a little more loudly. I crossed the inner and outer , 
offices, and opened the door of the latter to the timid applicant. 

"Come in," I said. "You are Martha Hopkins, are you 
not ? " 

In the dull daylight of the November afternoon, there appeared 
before me a tall woman's figure, a little bent with age. The 
glittering eyes of the old crone, about which there was nothing of 
the bleared aspect that would best haye suited her years, looked 
sharply at me as I spoke, and her quavering, high-pitched voice 
answered me with equal sharpness : 

''Mrs. Martha Hopkins, if you please, young man — Martha 
indeed I '' she added fretfully to herself, but evidently for niy bene- 
fit. '' Is every young jakanapes to treat me with insolence, 
because Tm old and poor ! " 

**I beg your pardon, Mrs. Hopkins," I replied. " This way, 
if you please ; " and leading her through the publishing office, 
pushed open the door of the larger room beyond, where once a week 
the committee of fourteen editors met, and where I did the actual 
editing of the Trumpet in their absence. ** Mrs. Hopkins, my 
lord," I said, introducing my queer companion. 

Lord Hampstead rose as I spoke, and the old creature curt- 
seyed to him. She took no notice of me from that moment, and I 
could see made a point of ignoring my presence. I was half angry, ' 
haK amused, and wholly disposed to watch her with considerable 
closeness. 

" You are Mrs. Hopkins — ^Mrs. Martha Hopkins ? " Lord Hamp-> 
stead asked, by way of commencing the interview. " You have 
brought my letter with you, I suppose ? " he continued, as she 
silently curtseyed for reply. "It would show you," as she pro- 
duced and handed it to him, " how astonished — how completely 
bewildered I am that a — a person of your years should produce 
such an essay as that which has gained the prize offered by the 
Society for the Promotion of Cleanliness among the London Poor. 
It seems marvellous, Mrs. Hopkins." 

" I hope you don't doubt that I wrote it," she answered sharply. 
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*^ I hope that I have not come here from the other end of London, 
this dreadful day, to he told that I'm an impostor." 

I smiled slightly as I listened to her, and for the moment felt 
half-disposed to speak. The impulse was only momentary, how- 
ever ; and I crushed it down, and listened on. 

<< My good creature," said his lordship gently, *' I don't doubt 
you, for my own part. I only ask, for the satisfaction of my col- 
leagues on the board of the Society, that you will give me some 
proof that you wrote this article." 

"What proof?" she demanded, irritably. "I can't call any 
witnesses to prove that I wrote it." 

** But if I suggested to you," said Lord Hampstead, ** some 
topic of a similar kind and you gave me a sketch of how you would 
treat it, and wrote a line or two on the subject now — that would 
be a good witness to call, I think." 

The old creature drew herself bolt upright in her chair, and 
looked grimly at him. 

" You are an earl," she said rudely, ** and live in a palace — or 
what to such as me would be a palace ; and I am an old outcast 
wretch, who may someday die on a dunghill ; but they say a cat 
may look at a king, and so I suppose a beggar like me may ask a 
question of a lord like you. Do you know what it is to starve ? " 

"Yes, from hearing the accounts of others," answered Lord 
Hampstead ; "no, certainly, if you mean to ask me have I had 
any experience of my own." 

** Of course not," she said derisively. " How should a peer of 
the realm know what it is to starve ? But I know what it is — I 
know it at this moment ; and when you ask me, * Can I sit down 
and write on any subject that you may dictate to me P ' I answer, 
* No, not unless you give me food first ; for I have had none for 
thirty hours. ' " 

" Good heavens I " said his lordship, starting up, all his benevo- 
lent instincts stirred into their fullest activity. " Murray! fetch 
something instantly — good heavens ! the poor creature ! " '/ 

I went out, and ordered refreshments at a neighbouring tavern. / 
They were presently brought in, and our singular visitor fell on ; 
them, tooth and nail, the moment they were placed before her. 
She eat ravenously and rapidly ; but when Lord Hampstead would 
have pressed on her the half-pint of wine that I had ordered also, 
she rejected it. 

"No, no," she said, " I never touch it; and even if I did, I 
would not now ; it would turn my head, after so long a fftst." 

" I am ready now," she said, after a repast that certainly bore 
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strong eyidence to the reality of her hunger, " to prove to yon in 
any way you can snggest, Lord Hampstead, that I actually wrote 
the article I have troubled you with. Choose your subject, if you 
please, and dictate it to me." 

He made a remonstrance against doing so, and I could see was 
ready to hand her over the five pounds for her prize essay without 
further questioning; but she persisted, and he reluctantly gave 
way, and named a subject. It was London Hospitals. 

She sat down at once at the table on which I wrote, and drew 
pen and paper towards her. For some time there was silence in 
the room ; but at last she abruptly ceased writing, and handed a 
paper to Lord Hampstead. " WUl it do ? " she asked. '' Is it 
from the brain tbat produced the other ? '' 

He read it through slowly, and then handed it over to me with 
a dissatisfied, hesitating air. *'What do you think of it,*' he 
asked me, •* Mr. Murray ? " 

It was a savage onslaught on metropolitan hospitals and their 
management. The writer appeared imable to find one good point 
connected with them, and railed bitterly at them as costly failures 
— mismanaged, useless, and pretentious — doing for a hundred 
pounds the work that might be done for five. 

*' This is certainly by the person who wrote the other essay,'* I 
said ; ** and, as far as literary merit goes, appears to me even 
superior to it ; but there is a wonderful contrast between the tone 
of the two articles." 

** And why shouldn't there be a contrast ? " she broke in sharply. 
** 1 knew what I was wanted to say when I wrote the first, and I 
said it, and earned five pounds by it ; but I'm offered nothing for 
writing this, and it's hard if an unpaid writer isn't to take his or 
her own view of a question." 

*< Do you mean," I asked, '< that, if Lord Hampstead were to 
offer you payment for an article on hospitals, you would be willing 
to take the other side ? " 

"Try me," she said curtly. "There are two sides to every 
question, and it's a paid writer's business to take the side that 
pays him," 

''But you, as a woman," I said satirically, ''ought to be less 
mercenary than the him you speak o£" 

I laid an emphasis on the word I had borrowed firom her ; and 
she looked at me with a glance of sharp suspicion. 

" I'm poor," she answered hastily. "You're not, perhaps ; and 
80 you can be moral." 

Lord Hampstead evidently thought that this wandering firom the 
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main purpose of the moment had led as far enongh, and inter- 
fared to recall us to it. 

'* Yon think, then, Mr. Murray," he said, ** that these remarks 
on hospitals — most unjust and bitter remarks, I must say — and 
the essay on Baths and Wash-houses are by one and the same 
person ? " 

** Undoubtedly by the same person," I replied. 

He took out his purse, and drew from it five sovereigns. 

" This, Mrs Hopkins," he said, handing the money to her, *' is 
the sum due to you for the very able paper of which you have 
satisfied me that you are the author. Forgive me for saying that, 
in satisfying me, you have at the same time caused me great pain 
by your very unjust and uncharitable criticisms on those noble 
institutions, our London hospitals." 

** Uncharitable I " she said, with a hard laugh. " Charity and 
riches may go very well together ; but I don't know what the virtue 
has to do with one who is old and poor." 

*^ We can all be charitable," he answered mildly. *' You have 
a hard lot to bear, no doubt ; but you can make it lighter at 
times, surely, by doing some little thing to lighten the burden of a 
neighbour ? " 

<' Can I ? " she said, in the same hard tone. '* You who are 
rich — ^forgive me if my remark appears ill-natured to you, Lord 
Hampstead, for I have always heard that you are a good man ; 
and I believe, for my own part, that you are worth any half-dozen 
others of the House of Lords — but you who are rich are most 
amusing hypocrites. You all of you profess to us poor wretches^ 
who have misery for our portion in this life, that the only treasure 
worth anything is that a man lays up in heaven, and we never see 
any of you lay up more than the merest trifle of it for yourselves." 

'* I wish I could bring you to a more charitable frame of mind," 
he answered. '' I am afraid the world has been very hard to you. 
May I commission this gentleman to call on you, and make in- 
quiries about you, that I may see what can be done ? " 

<'No I " she answered, vehemently. '*A thousand times no I 
Tm not a beggar ; this money," showing it as she spoke, '* is tho 
payment for work done ; a'nd work to do, and the payment 
for it when done, is the only help I'll ever take from anyone." 

'* Let me find it for you," he urged. ** Let me commission 
somebody to call on you." 

'* You have my address," she answered, rising. ** Send me 
work, and I'll be glad to do it and take payment for it when it'a 
done. But don't send anyone to make what you call inquiries 
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aboat me : I'll have neither man nor woman — ^lord nor footman — 
come prying about the poor place in which I live." 

'' Well, I will send yon work/* he said irresolutely. 

''Let this young fellow bring it to me, then/* she said, pointing 
to me. '* He can satisfy liimself— and you by his report — ^that 
it's a poor place I liye in ; and he can tell me what yon want, and 
pay me when IVe done it. And so, good-afternoon to yon. Lord 
Hampstead ; and thank yon for the only meal I've tasted for many 
hours past, and for the means of keeping the wolf from the door 
for a good many days to come." 

She walked off as she spoke ; and Lord Hampstead looked after 
her in perplexed astonishment. 

'' Singular creature I " he said, turning to me, when the door of 
the outer office had closed behind her, and her footsteps were 
growing &inter on the stairs below. '' She must have brooded 
over the better days she has known, and the miseiy of her present 
condition, until such thoughts have nearly turned her brain. Poor 
woman ! it must be terrible for her, with an intellect so well cul- 
tivated and so wonderfully acute for her years, to have sunk in the 
\vorld as she has." 

** What has she been ? " I asked him. 

*' The widow of a schoolmaster, she said in her letter to me — 
which would account for her superior education. Do you know 
anything of the place she names as her address — Hackett's Bents, 
Guildford Street, Gray's Lm Road ? " 

I signified that I did not ; and added that I could make in- 
quiries. 

** No, no," he answered ; "we won't intrude on her. At the 
end of a month or so, I'll think of something she can do, and may 
ask you to call on her ; but not for the present. She can live on 
five pounds for a month, I think." 

I thought that she could, and said so ; and Lord Hampstead, 
shifting the conversation abruptly to the difficulties and dis- 
couragements that beset the Trumpet^ enlarged on them till he 
went away. 
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CHAPTER III. 

HABTHA HOPKINS. 

One day, a week before Christmas, I ventured to recall to Lord 
Hampstead the article on '* Baths and Wash-houses/' and its 
singular author. He had quite forgotten both, and owned as 
much. I think human beings were to a great extent abstractions 
for him, and that he lived in an ideal world, peopled by the 
benevolent chimeras he was for ever creating. ** Unstable as 
water " was he, and, like water, impressionable ; but, like that, 
too, incapable of retaining impressions long. While Martha 
Hopkins was before him in her actual gaunt, grey personality, he 
could think of nothing else ; but the door was scarcely closed on 
her, when her image began to fade from his mind, and twenty-four 
hours later I have no doubt he had quite forgotten her. It was 
this unhappy facility of his for being impressed by people or ideas, 
and then forgetting them instantly and completely, that made 
many people angrily denounce him as a charlatan. They might 
as well have blamed the sand of the sea-shore for letting the 
characters that one traces on it so easily be swept away by the 
next tide, while those graven with toil and difficulty on the rock 
above are still legible afber many years. This noble earl's mind 
was but a mass of shifting sand, and hopeless were their hopes 
who built on it. 

However, he commissioned me to call on Martha Hopkins. I 
went the same evening to Hackett's Bents, Guildford Street, and 
found it a dirty little cul de saCf with its one entrance opening 
from a dirtier and longer thoroughfare, which in turn opened 
on the- Gray*s Inn Road. One of the witches of ** Macbeth " 
answered my knock at the door of the house to which I had been 
directed, and I was tempted at first sight to address her with : 

** You should be woman, 
And yet your beard forbids me to interpret 
That you are so." 

A second look showed me that what I had taken for a beard was 
chiefly dirt, and I made inquiry of Hecate for Mrs. Hopkins. 

*^ She's not in," the beldame answered curtly. " Her nephew's 
in, though, if you'd like to see him. He said I was to tell him if 
anyone came here asking for his aunt." 

I replied that I would like to see the nephew ; and Mrs. Hecate 
or Tisiphone (I never knew if she had any earthlier name. 
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uBbered mo up a dirty, creaking, narrow staircase. We went to 
the top of the house, and she knocked at the door opposite us, 
and left me. 

« Come in 1 " a voice called — a Yoice that I seemed to recognise. 
I obeyed its invitation, and found myself standing in a smaU, un- 
tidy garret-room. There was a miserable apology for a bed in 
one comer, and drawn close to the poor fire, that smouldered in 
the grate, were the only chair the room contained and an old deal 
table. At the table, and by the light of a flickering candle, a 
man — a boy, or rather one who was neither, and yet both — sat 
writing. 

He had stopped writing as I entered, and looked up. He 
looked fixedly at me, with a pair of the brightest eyes in the 
world — eyes that seemed to glow and sparkle and flash forth 
strange fire on you, and yet that had a shadow in their depths, as 
of some great blackness, out of which flashed all this fire. So, 
for a fiill minute or more, he looked at me and I at him, and 
neither of us spoke. 

** Well," he said at last, in a quick, impatient way, ** what is 
it ? S[ave you come to call on me or my aunt ? '* 

**Is Mrs. Hopkins your aunt ? " 

'* Yes," with a sudden change of tone. Sterne, struggling to 
keep himself from laughing in the face of his congregation, 
might have had that change of tone. '* Do you want her ? She 
has gone out for an hour or two.'* 

'* It*s hardly the weather for a woman of seventy to be out in,*' 
I remarked. ^* The snow was falling as I came here.*' 

<< Who told you she was seventy ? She*s not sixty-five, and as 
strong for her years as any woman could wish to be.*' 

" As strong as you or I, perhaps ? '* 

He shot a quick, bright glance at me, and then leaned back, 
laughing. 

<<Isee you have a pretty good idea how matters stand," he 
said coolly. ** Well, what do you mean to do ? ** 

'* Nothing,'' I answered, ** except communicate my idea to 
Lord Hampstead. It is for him to act on it, if he likes.'* 

<< Prosecute me as an impostor, do you mean ? That would 
hardly square with his benevolent principles, I should think.'* 

*^ Yes ; for a man's duty to his neighbour doesn't involve his 
letting that neighbour cheat him.** 

'< Cheat him ! " He jumped up angrily, as he echoed my 
words, and looked as if on very slight provocation he could have 
struck me. '* What do you mean ? ** he asked me hotly. <* Do 
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you mean to imply that I cheated Lord Hampstead f I earned 
the five poonds fairly that he paid me." 

" Yon certainly cheated him into the belief that he was paying 
them to a woman." 

" That's not a crime, I hope ? I had certain wares to sell, 
and I knew from Hampstead*s character — he's an old woman him- 
self, and naturally has a sympathy with his kind — ^that I was more 
likely to sell them to him as Martha Hopkins than as Edward 
Stanhope. The five pounds that I gained by that essay would 
never have been in my pocket if I had sent it in with my own 
name at the end." 

I felt that the strange fellow spoke truth. I knew that what 
had induced the earl to prefer his essay was the pretence of its 
haying been written by a woman in her seyentieth year. 

« You may be right," I answered ; ^ but that doesn't make 
your mode of gaining them an honest one." 

'* Doesn't it? " He sat down again, and now, leaning back in 
his chair, was looking at me insolently through half-shut eyes. 
*' Ah ! " he said, indicating the bare walls around him witli a 
sweep of his hand, '* I shouldn't be boxed up in this hole if I 
had a talent for your line of business." 
'' What line of business ? " 

" Oh, you needn't be modest about acknowledging it : it's an 
old and paying game, and plenty of your countrymen play at 
it." 

** I don't understand you." 

** Don't you ? Hampstead's a charlatan. 111 swear ; but I don't 
think, from the little I'ye heard and seen of him, that he's a 
Pharisee." 

I understood him now : and, as I made a step nearer to him, 
our eyes met, and we looked yery steadily at each other. 

** You Scotchmen," he went on, in the same cool, mocking tone, 
" are Pharisees from your birth — Pharisaism's a distinction that 
some of us poor devils of Englishmen achieve, and others have 
thrust upon us ; but nine out of every ten Scotchmen are Phari- 
sees from the moment of their coming into this world of saints." 
<« Perhaps I am the tenth," I said, wiihout any show of taking 
offence at his insulting speech. 

<*Are you? I shouldn't have thought so; or you would 
scarcely have preached as you did just now to a man who has not 
had the pleasure of knowing you for above ten minutes, whatever 
you may think of his dealings with the noble lord whose messen- 
ger you are." 
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The oonyersatioii began to haye its interest for me. I felt not 
the least inclination to break it off, or even directly to attempt 
altering it*s tone ; and so, walking across the room, I said coolly : 
'* May I take a seat? Yon don't seem in any hnrry to offer me 
one ; " and, without waiting for an answer, sat down on the edge 
of the bed. 

He started np with a flashed face, and thmst his chair across to 
me. 

" I beg your pardon," he said, '< but I so seldom have guests 
in my present circumstances. I " 

He seemed to be on the point of saying something unpleasant, 
but suddenly checked himself, and looked at me curiously. 

**I don't know, after all, that you are not a strange sort of 
fellow for a Scotchman," he said. 

'< I don't know that you are not equally strange for an English- 
man/* I answered. 

*<You seem to have less of the Pharisee about yon than I 
fancied. Perhaps you don't hail from north of the Tweed, after 
all, although you have the name and the look of a Scot." 

**I was bom in London — but my parents were Scotch," I 
added. 

*' Well, take you at your worst, you have something of the 
Englishman about you." • He said i^is with a laugh in his look, 
and added : *' Have you any message for me from Lord Hamp- 
stead ? " 

** I had a message for Martha Hopkins," I answered, pointedly. 

** Confound it ! Can't you let her ashes rest in peace ? " He 
made this entreaty in a half-humorous, half-irritated way, and 
looked at me as he spoke with the same laughing expression 
lighting up his face. I despair of any description of mine convey- 
ing an idea of the wonderfol play of his features, that seemed as 
well fitted to change rapidly from expression to expression, as to 
convey an idea of the intensity of each impulse while it lasted. 
** You would, if you knew how sick I am of the subject." 

** I would, if I could," I answered ; ** but how can I, with Lord 
Hampstead's commission to her to write an article for the Trumpet, 
as the only reason for my visit here ? " 

'* Take it back to him, then, and tell him all about the old 
lady — how she was bom of a wild idea that came into my head one 
day when I was nearly at my last shilling, and lived about three 
weeks, and is now dead at any age he likes. Tell him that you 
called me cheat and impostor as ferociously as he could have done 
himself, and that I didn't attempt to kick or throw you downstairs. 
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simply becatLse something that takes the place of a^conscience 
with me hinted that the trick I had played wasn't exactly to my 
credit/* 

'' What a strange fellow yon are ! *' I said. " When did I call 
yon cheat or impostor ? I only meant to hint at what yon have 
just said — ^that the trick yon had played was not altogether to yonr 
credit" 

** Yon hinted yonr opinion pretty strongly, then. Besides, it*s 
one thing when a fellow cries * Mea culpa * himself, and someiiiing 
very different when he hears, ' Sir, yon have behaved like a black- 
guard ! * come from others. However, Til ezcnse yon — especially 
as I rather think that in the way of insult the advantage lay with 
myself." 

" I can't deny it," I answered. " You expressed your opinion 
both, of me and of my country pretty freely." 

" I beg your pardon, as far as you are yourself concerned — I 
can't beg your country's ; for, if anything, I rather flattered it in 
the little sketch I gave of it just now. Well, what of Martha 
Hopkins ? " 

*' I must tell Lord Hampstead who she was," I answered. 
** Unless, indeed, you would prefer to see him to-morrow, and tell 
him yourself." 

** Why can't you let the farce go on ? He wants her to write 
an article for the Trwrrvpet, don't you say ? Tell me what it is, 
and I'll dash it off while I'm in the humour ; and nobody but you 
and me will ever be the wiser as to the secret of its authorship." 

" Mr. Stanhope," I said, " what might be a very venial offence 
on your part, would be a very disgraceful one on mine. You 
forget that I am in Lord Hampstead's employment, and to a 
certain extent in his confidence." 

He rose at once, and offered me his hand. 

'* I beg your pardon," he said ; ** I did forget it. Yes, you are 
right — ^you ought to tell him. Good-night, Mr. Murray ; don't 
tlunk worse of me than you can help. You must not forget that 
I am a drowning man catching at straws, and that I gave Lord 
Hampstead his quid pro qu6r 

We shook hands frankly. 

" May I come round to-morrow night," I said, hesitatingly, '< to 
tell you how he takes the news ? " 

<< Yes, come by all means. I shall be very happy to see you," 
Stanhope answered. 

I went out from the cold, drear room into the colder and drearier 
night with a strong wish in my mind to be of service to the sihgu- 
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lar being I had left. For a moment even, when I had reached the 
street, and felt the full keenness of the wind and saw how heavily 
the snow was falling, I filtered in the resolve I had formed to teU 
all to Lord Hampstead, and was tempted to go back and say to 
Stanhope, *' For a man in your position so harmless a deception 
is excusable. Write the article, and I will take it to Lord Hamp- 
stead, and say nothing to undeceive him concerning its author."* 
But then my own position towards his lordship rushed back on my 
mind, and I hesitated, and at last walked on. 

I told the earl the truth next morning. He was more moved 
by it than I had anticipated, and refused irritably to listen to the 
representations I made of Stanhope's position and youth. 

** Let him starve," said Lord Hampstead angrily ; ^' such a 
rascal deserves to suffer. When I think of his insolence in that 
interview, and the language he permitted himself to use to me, 
I — no, Mr. Murray, I'm obliged to you for having unmasked this 
impostor ; but I must beg of you not to suggest to me that I should 
employ him." 

I persisted, however, in suggesting ii 

** His talents, my lord," I said, " would " 

''His talents! I can't see that he has talents. While I 
thought that essay was written by a woman of seventy, I was 
struck by it ; but coming from the person that it does, it seems to 
me a very ordinary production. I'll do nothing for him ; and he 
may thank me that 1 don't prosecute him for defrauding me of five 
pounds. Tell him if he comes pestering me I'll hand him over to 
the police." 

I did not tell Stanhope that. I went to him, however, the same 
evening, and told him frankly that Lord Hampstead declined to 
offer him employment. 

'* You have wounded him in his weakest point," I said — '' his 
vanity. He prides himself on his judgment — I suppose, because 
he possesses very little ; and it is a bitter reflection to him that 
your masquerade in the character of Martha Hopkins should have 
been so successful in deceiving him. Probably he'll come round in 
a week or two." 

'* I don't want him to," Stanhope answered. '* I'd rather owe 
nothing to him. It's better as it is. He and I are antagonistic 
to each other by nature, and our positions make us more so." 

<« Our positions make us more so." The words, taken in con- 
nection with much that had passed in the interview, when Stanhope, 
as Martha Hopkins, angrily refused the Earl's proffered charity, 
threw a sudden light on the character of the speaker. I began to 
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onderstand, as I looked at him and listened to him, how savage 
a rage against the world, how fierce a scorn of its laws, were eat- 
ing like TTiltores at that proud and wayward heart. 

Perhaps it was at that moment that I first folly resolved to seek 
his friendship. I had heen attracted to him in our previous 
singular interview, and had compassionated, with the keen sympathy 
of a man who had suffered the same, his forlorn position ; but now, 
for the first time, an impulse suddenly stirred within me, saying, 
" This man, of all the millions that are in London, is the one for 
me to choose as friend. Let me seek his comradeship, and strive 
to aid him with hand and heart in his hard fight against the world. 
I see in him the fitful promise of great things, but obscured by his 
mood and his fortune — let me do what in me lies, whether little or 
much, to mend the one and the other." 

This wish was in my mind, but I hardly knew how to speak of 
it to him. In a clumsy, hesitating way, I said, " You have not 
many friends in London ? '' 

•* None,** he answered briefly. 

" Will you let me be one ? " I said hastily. ** Will you believe 
that I am sincere in wishing you well, and that if there is anything 
in which I can be of service to you, you may command me ? ** 

It was a lame sort of speech — not what I could have wished it 
to have been. He seemed to understand me, however, and smiled 
as he offered me his hand. 

•* I think I can believe you,*' he said frankly. ** We are strange 
fellows, both of us,*' he went on, when I had taken it '* I dare 
say yon have been making your observations of me, and have come 
to the conclusion that I am something out of the common ; and 
for my own part, I saw last night that you are not the sort of fellow 
one meets every day. Let us be fiiends then — as long as Fate 
and the Devil suffer us." 

His strange speech jarred on me. 

** You don't invoke very propitious deities,** I remarked. * * Fate 
may have a hand in the matter ; but why the other ? '* 

*' He has a hand in most things that pass in the world, accord- 
ing to what I have seen of it and heard of him. If there*s one 
thing more certain about this earth of ours than another, it is that 
the Scriptures are right in calling him the prince of it.'* 

** I don't know that you are not right," I answered ; ** but I 
hope he counts neither you nor me among his subjects.*' 

** Time will show,** was Stanhope's only answer. 

He seemed to think that our conversation wanted a turn, and, 
in no way to my dissatisfaction, gave it one. I had not yet known 
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him long enoagh to feel at ease in &thoming the depths and hidden 
things of that moody spirit. 

So from that day we were friends. I don't know that the honds 
of oar friendship were at first other than slight on his side, hnt 
on mine they grew gradually very strong.- He hecame the hero 
that I looked up to ; and I forgot to dream of my own fatnre, in 
hoping and planning for his. 

Some quidities of a hero I still discern in him. He had the 
courage of his gifts and fortunes — the courage to suffer In mind 
and hody, and yet hold &st to his &ith that genius was of all 
earthly tilings most precious, and his birthright — ^the courage 
** never to submit or yield,** which Milton ascribes to his dreadM 
hero, Satan. I don*t think there has ever been, since the days 
when Otway choked in swallowing his roll, and Savage wandered 
homeless about the London streets, a poet who suffered more, or 
who bore his sufferings with a fortitude more stoical. He and 
Hunger knew each other of old ; and more than once that ghastly 
«n6my had almost given him to the hospital or graveyard ; but he 
dared suffer still, and being in want of almost all that the meanest 
•of the earth earn by the meanest daily labours, yet believed him* 
self great. It was this courage greater than my own that bound 
me to him ; this noble resolution to speak in defiance of Want, 
Despair — of Death himself — ^with the poet's tongue that God had 
given him, that made me glad to call him friend. 

He had sunk to his very poorest that winter when we met. I 
don't know what would have neen his fate, if it had not been for 
that wild and well-acted device which imposed so effectually on 
Lord Hampstead. While the five pounds paid him for his essay 
lasted, he kept to his bare little room, writing when the fit was on 
him, tearing np oftentimes of a morning the labours of the night 
before, but always striving, always hoping, and seeing bum 
brightly before him the fame that was to recompense him for his 
fiufferings of to-day. He had Hope for his paramour at that time, 
und the bright nymph lived contentedly with him in his cheerless 
room. She has a habit of preferring cottages to palaces ; but 
then the youths whom she accepts as her lovers so seldom inhabit 
ihe latter, and the fickle siren invariably deserts a man as soon as 
his hair shows a streak of grey. 

Stanhope was no easy creature to help. He had the pride as 
well as the courage of a Lucifer, and I am certain would ten times 
over have preferred robbing on the Queen's highway to begging 
there. I put our newly-formed intimacy in danger the very day 
that he agreed to accept me as a comrade, by taring to press on 
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him a loan. And yet, Lord Hampstead's ilve pounds were all but 
gone when my proposal stmck such fire from him, and where to 
find as many shillings to replace them the poor proud poet did iiot 
know. He had a strange code of honour, tiie most perverted table 
of laws that ever mortal framed for himself ; but, such as it was, 
he held staunchly to it. 

I managed, however, in a day or two, to find him work, and 
then with some difficulty persuaded him to accept it, when found. 
If this employment — ^it was a poor one enough, and poorly paid — 
had come to him in any other way, I believe in a week or two he 
would have lost it through sheer neglect; but as it had come 
through me, he felt himself in some degree on honour in the 
matter, and drudged on regularly and steadily. And so the winter 
wore away, and little by little Stanhope's position improved from 
one of absolute misery to a poverty that was not much greater than 
my own ; and being frequently together, we naturally spent a con- 
siderable part of our time in Utopia, and adorned our estates there 
with goodly castles in the air. 



CHAPTER IV, 

AT THE ALADDIN. 

Does the past, then, never die ? Is there no grave made by 
Time so dark and deep but that the scenes and the actions buried 
in it will start again into life when we least look for their dry bones 
to move ? It is near twenty years since that night, I know, count- 
ing by my age then and now ; but for the moment I am three-and 
twenty, and am living it again. 

I see the crowded thea^e before me, as plainly as I saw it then. 
I hear the talk of the throng in the pit, and the louder sounds that 
come from the gallery and almost drown the music of the over- 
ture ; and then the curtain flies up, and fairyland bursts out on 
me ; and, amid all the lovely faces that throng it, I have eyes in- 
stantly for hers, and eyes from that moment for nothing more. 

It was the well-known Aladdin Palace that Stanhope and I were 
sitting in. We had done well for a fortnight past ; the earnings 
of either in that space could scarcely have been covered by a five- 
pound note ; and we might have said, parodying Miirger : *' Nous 
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gagnons presqne antant que des artisans. On se croirait sous le 
r^gne de L&n X." 

*' Stanhope/' I said suddenly, " do you see that girl in the page's 
dress?" 

It was the most worthless of pieces that we were looking on at 
— a medley of huffoonery and dreariness, dashed with passages of 
the sickliest sentimentality. The pieces produced at the Aladdin 
in those days were commonly well worth looking at, being got up 
with a view to pleasing the eyes of the audience ; but the most 
charitable interpretation one could put on the dialogue was that of 
its being a concession to the dramatic necessity of saying some- 
thing, and written by the stage carpenters. The opening scene of 
this particular masterpiece of the modem British drama was of 
the buffoon type ; and in it King Glykon, or some such royal per- 
sonage, was served by a dozen pages on bended knee. In the 
most beautiful of these pages — girls all of them, and wearing the 
conventional page's dress — I recognised my fair vision of the 
Dulwich Gallery. 

** Stanhope,*' I repeated, ** do you see her? " 

** Which ? " he asked indifferently. ** There are a dozen of them 
—equally pretty, and dressed just alike." 

** Not equally pretty," I protested. ** There is not another face 
to be compared to hers." 

He took a long look at the pages no>v ; before that, he had only 
glanced at them. 

** I see two veiy pretty faces," he answered, when he had con- 
cluded his scrutiny ; ** one that of a brunette, with black hair and 
bold black eyes " 

" No, no ! " I interrupted ; ** I don't mean that creature." 

** The other, and perhaps the handsomer face of the two, belongs 
to a girl who is also of the brunette order of beauty, but with some- 
thing of the blonde about her. She has brown hair, fine eyes, a very 
lovely complexion — whether her own, or obtained by a skilful use 
of rouge and powder is, of course, another question ; and her figure 
is as fine as her eyes. In fact, it's really the most noticeable thing 
about her, and unites something of the charm of Venus to a good 
deal more of the witchery of the Hebe." 

** I think that last touch applies to her," I said. ** The page 
who has just filled the king's glass with wine, you mean ? " 

** And who moved with such a languid grace in doing it. Yes, 
that's the charmer I refer to. Do you know her, that you call my 
attention to her so particularly ? " 

" I know her name^ and I have met her once," I answered. 
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And thon I told him the story of that remembered August after- 
noon of the year before, when I visited the picture-gallery at 
Dulwich. 

'* I thought you were engaged to a young lady — a Miss Clare ?*' 
he said abruptly, when I had made an end of telling him my 
fitory. 

*< Rachel Clare and I are certainly engaged,*' I answered ; '* but 
I don't remember telling you that she was young." 

** Is she not ? I wonder, Murray, if you would think me imper- 
tinent if I asked the difierence between her age and yours ? '* 

** No," I told him ; ** but you may think me a fool when I tell 
you. She must be nearly ten years older than myself." 

A look of astonishment came into his face ; but he made no 
comment on my speech. When we had sat a little while, howeyer, 
silently looking at the stage, he suddenly broke out with : 

*' I wonder if it is &te that has brought us here to-night ! 
Murray, you look at that girl on the stage in a way that tells 
strange tales of the impression she has made on you." 

*' I think her very lovely," I said. ** I have not seen a face 
for a very long time that has attracted me more. But as for 
ialling in love with her — I am pledged to Rachel Clare." 

'* I think her pretty, too. Murray, I'll put you to the test. If 
I contrive, first to make the acquaintance of your nymph of the 
Dulwich Gallery, and then to fall over head and ears in love with 
her, could you resign her to me without a pang ? " 

*< Not, perhaps, without a pang," I answered ; *' but still, I 
could resign her to you." 

** Frankly confessed! " he cried out, laughing. " Well, I'm 
not very likely to put your patience to such a strain. Ill even 
make a compact with you. Promise me that you won't seek tc 
renew your acquaintance with this pretty page, and 1*11 promise 
you that she and I shall remain for ever strangers." 

'* I promise," I said hurriedly. 

'* Miss Clare may sleep in peace," said Stanhope gaily. " 1 11 
keep my word, remember, Murray, while you keep yours." 

I made no answer to him. I sat absorbed and taciturn for the 
rest of the evening, and had eyes for nothing but the stage while 
she was on it, and wished impatiently for her return if she were 
absent. Yet I hated to see her there ; and it gave me keen pain 
that the beautiful fJEice I had seen for a few bright moments at 
Dolwich, and then had lost sight of for so many months, should 
smile on me again in such a scene as this. 

What were my thoughts about her ? I scarcely know ; I doubt 
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if my mind that eyening were anything but a eonfhsed chaos, 
throngh which hopes and fears — ^wild longings and passionate dis- 
contents — ^whirled vaguely. It was impossible ihat she could 
ever be anything to me ; I was bound as fast as promises could 
fetter me. And, even were I free, what hope was there that I, 
one of the plainest of mankind, could ever win the love of so fair 
a girl as this ? 

I looked with some discontent at Stanhope, as he sat beside 
me. His was not exactly the order of face that is conven- 
tionally termed handsome, but it was very striking and animated ; 
and his eyes — those strange eyes that had so impressed me on 
my first seeing him — had a fire in them that I thought might 
easily kindle the heart of a woman. 

The curtain went down as I was making these reflections, and 
a blank suddenly thrust itself between me and the stage. It was 
AS if something had parted me from her. Stanhope yawned, 
shook himself, and turned to me. 

" Shall we go ? " he said. 

" I would rather see the piece out,*' I answered. 

" You would rather see the last of your Dulwich Hebe, you 
mean. She may come on again in the last act, you hope. Murray, 
I canH believe you, when you tell me that you will never try to 
renew your acquaintance with that girl." 

" Keep your promise," I retorted, a little angrily, ** and leave 
me to keep mine." 

" Well, don't be nettled," he replied. < * I only meant to hint that 
she is a charming creature, and that you — are certainly human." 

** I dare say I am not the first who has found her charming," I 
•said savagely. '* I dare say the air here is not that sort of atmo- 
sphere in which a woman's modesty droops and dies." 

** Bah I " he said ; ** don't be sentimental. A woman's modesty 
will keep in any atmosphere, if it is genuine. If it isn't, what 
does it matter whether the pretence deserts her pretty quickly in 
such a place as the Aladdin, or whether she keeps a little longer 
to it elsewhere ? " 

** Probably you are very right," I replied ; ** but — I would rather 
aiot have seen her here." 

" Well, come away, and see no more of her." 

I refused, however. "I'll sit out the last act," I said. 
*^ Perhaps I may get rid of the impression she made on me 
at Bulwich, by seeing all I can of her in such a place as this." 

He cast on me a look of cynical amusement, mingled with what 
I alniost fancied was contempt. 
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''Mnrraj," hQ said, '* you may not know it, but you strike me 
as being at present — unconsciously, perhaps — ^a humbug.*' 

" Do I ? " I said coldly. " Thuik you for your good opinion of 
me, and for your frankness in expressing it" 

'^ Thank me for nothing," he said lightly. '< Tell me, if you 
can, that you honestly expect to get rid of your penchant for this 
nymph by seeing her in so bold a dress, and in this uncommonly 
public place, and I'll try — yes, I'll try to believe you." 

I made no answer for a moment. When I did speak, it was to 
^Te rather an incoherent answer to him. 

'* The curtain is up," I said ; and after a second or two's pause, 
I added hurriedly, '* See ! there she is again." 

Bhe had more to do in the last act than in any of the three 
that had preceded it. There was some dialogue to be gone' 
through — love dialogue ; and oh, the coarse, the dreary trash it 
was ! and she spoke it with such animation as to awaken a con- 
siderable degree of interest among the audience. I heard some 
voices behind me praising her. " She'll do," said one ; ** it won't 
be long before she takes a better part." 

** Who is she ?" another asked. 

'< Don't know — ^they haven't named her in the bills. And if 
they had, it wouldn't tell us much. I dare say her stage name is 
Clara Yere de Yere, and that the one she inherits from her parents 
is Elizabeth Smith or Susan Jones." 

Stanhope, like myself, had heard the speakers. 

^* Is it ? " he asked me in a whisper. ** Is she really a Susan 
Jones ? " 

" No," I answered shortly. 

" Ah I " he said, ** so you know her name. Is it like herself 
— ^is it something very charming ? " 

" It is Dermot, I believe." 

"Dermot — ^that sounds Irish. But her Christian name was 
what I meant. What is it — anything soft and sweet ? " 

" It is Lily." 

*' lily ! " He repeated it softly to himself, and then laughed 
low and mockingly. *' Sweet, sweet name ! " he said. *' It 
sounds so maidenly and stainless. And the lily will wither, you 
think, in an atmosphere like this ? " 

I felt an impulse to quarrel with him. 

" Will you let me look at what is passing on the stage ? " I 
asked him angrily. * • 

• " Look at her, you mean," he answered '* well, yes, I will" 

We said not another word to each other till the act was over, 
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■nd the eiDtain bid £dlen Sir ti^lttt time thai ni^ Wepushed 
our wmj out of tlie cnnrded pit in ei|iial sileiiee ; and it was not 
till we were in the da^ street together, and walking &sthamewaids 
— ^we had shared one lodging te a month past — that Stanhope 
drew his arm soddenly throo^ ndney and, heginning to langh 
again: 

**lAkj ! " he said onee more. *' I heg joor paidon with aUmy 
lieariy Donald, if I offend joa ; hoi, upon mj soul, I never saw 
aiqr ereatoreidiawasless likemjideaof alilj. Sirena — ^Delilah 
— Ciree — any soch name as that woold suit ; hut Lilj — ^ i^o !— 
nerer!" 

'' What do jon think of her?" I demanded. 

««I think she's a ereatore of a thonsand, as &ra8 heaatj goes. 
What she may he in mind I don't know — something smart and 
shallow, prohably. The woman who oonld take snch a part as 
that, and wear her masculine honours so dashingly, can't hare very 
tender feelings, and without tenderness there can be no depth." 

" I dare say yon are ri^^t," I answered ; *' bat I find her yeiy 
diarming." 

" Why, so would anyone who was young and a man, and had 
eyes in his head and blood in his veins. The wonder would be, 
if you did not find her charming. I find her veiy charming, too ; 
but God keep me or anyone I care lor — yourself, for instance, who 
are one of the very few I do qare for — from ever getting into the 
toils of a temptress like that Would you kill her or yourself, do 
you think, Donald, if you had the misfortune to fiUl desperately in 
love with her, and to find her out when it was too late ? '* 

The night was very calm above us — the frosty February night, 
with its wintry moon and shining stars. As I think of it, the 
scene rises again around me ; and I see the lonely streets of the 
great city, and Stanhope's low voice puts that question to me, 
and his dark eyes — ^those eyes whose mystery I could never pene- 
trate—look searchingly into mine. 

'* Neither, I hope," I answered him. *'But yon, Ned — you 
who are fire itself — ^what would you do if you loved such a woman, 
and found her fidse to you ? " 

He burst out laughing, 

** I love !" he answered mockingly. '' Do you think, then, tha* 
I ever could love ? " 

*' Yes," I said, '* for you are a poet." 

'* Yes, for I am a poet! Most logical deduction t A poet, 
then, according to your thinking, Murray, is necessarily a fool ? " 
. " In the case of a woman — always." 
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" I deny it/' he said wannly. '* A poet sees, better than any 
other man, how wretched a cheat and folly the love of woman really 
is. But what wonld you have of us ? This cheat is the best thing 
that life can give us ; and so we take it, like other sons of Adam, 
and make the most of it. But we don't give true love in return — 
no, there never was a poet, from Shakespeare's time to the present 
day, who gave other than false tows in payment for a woman's 
fsdser smiles." 

I stood astonished at this declaration of a new philosophy. 

" Did not Shakespeare love Ann Hathaway ? " I asked. 

** What I because he married her at eighteen ? He was not 
Shakespeare at eighteen, but only the possibility of a Shakespeare 
remember. Besides, we don't know that he persuaded himself 
even at that age that he loyed her — we only know he married her. 
Believe me, he was in no way deceived when he committed what 
the world thinks his folly ; he knew that he could not hope to 
mate his mind, and saw that, for the rest, Ann was a good-looking 
lass enough, and her love he had already proved, and knew that 
Warwickshire was not likely to furnish hun a better match. No, 
no ; the Pilgrims of Eternity are not blind— ;they see well enough 
that love's roses will wither and its fires die into ashes ; but still 
they think it well to enjoy both while they can ; and then, when 
the roses are dead and the fires have burned out into dust, iiiey go 
on their way." 

«< And Dante ? You will tell me next that his love for Beatrice 
was a fiction, I suppose ? " 

" It was real — and why ? Beatrice was a dream ; and a dream 
is all that a poet ever loves." 

«* A dream ? " 

*' Yes, such dreams as Imogen and Viola, as Juliet and Rosa- 
lind — dreams with the faces of women and the souls of daughters 
of the gods, even as they who create these dream-goddesses are 
their sons. We create tiiem, and they comfort us a little in our 
solitude ; but, alas ! for all our love of them, we feel that they 
are only dreamd." 

'* There are such women," I answered, ^' in actual flesh and 
blood. There were such in Shakespeare's time, and he drew from 
them." 

« From which of them did he draw an Imogen? From his 
wife ? " 

I could not answer the mocking question. There was a moment's 
silence, and then : 

<* There are such women," I persisted doggedly. 
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'' Welly God giye any man good fortune in his search for one. 
Diogenes, when he went a-hnnting for an honest man, had a hope- 
ful task in comparison." 

*' Corse your cynicism ! " I broke out, in half-earnest protest. 
*^ Stanhope^ yon hare splendid gifts, I belieye ; bnt I wish— I do 
wish that yon conld haye Mth as a grain of mnstard-seed in 
something, whether in heayen or earth, or in the depths that are 
under the earth." 

*' Oh, I have faith in the depths," he answered carelessly. '' I 
believe that six feet of churchyard earth will be the end of me; at 
least " — and his face darkened as he said the words, and an ex- 
pression stole into it that I had never seen it wear before — " if 
they give me burial in holy ground, and don't ** 

He broke off abruptly, and walked beside .me for a few minutes 
in a silence that I forbore to interrupt. 

'^Donald," he said at last, as he turned to me, ''did you never 
feel that there are moments in the lives of all of us when we are 
very little better than the devils of the monkish myths ? " 

*' I can't say that I have," I answered. 

" Bah ! " he said ; ''you are scarcely frank with me. What ! 
have you never felt a horrible attraction to a sin for the sin's sake 
— ^a tempting to commit it because it was something terrible, and 
would open to you as it were a glimpse of hell — just as one who 
stands on the edge of a precipice feels tempted to leap down ? " 

'* < I am not mad, most noble Festus,' " I replied. 

He started as he caught the word. 

" Mad ! " he said hastily. " Who said anything of madness ? " 

'* You describe a condition of mind that would seem to approach 
pretty nearly to the madman's," I rejoined. 

** Well, perhaps so," he said abstractedly. ** But I am not 

mad — no, I '* He caught himself up sharply, and made a 

gesture with his hand, as if dismissing something. *' Get you 
gone I " he said, as if to some invisible b^ing. " Tell your mas- 
ter that I am not in the mood to listen to you to-night. I was 
for a moment, but it is over. I believe, Murray," he added gaily, 
'* that the Arch-Fiend has his particular messenger to each of us, 
and that the one he has honoured with a commission to entrap 
my soul, and who from time to time drops devilish suggestions in 
my ear, is Mephistopheles. But I defy him — for to-night, at 
least." 

I had no particularly appropriate answer ready to this speech, 
and held my peace. 

" So, to continue your quotation from the Apestle, 111 try to 
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* speftk forih the words of truth and soberness.* What shall we 
talk of, Murray?'* 

I looked at him, but made no answer. 

'* Corse him ! " he said, making as if to shake someone off; 
" he's at my ear again. What do yon think he whispers to 
me?" 

'' How should I know ?*' 1 answered shortly. 

** Why, he says — ^but then, you know, he's a liar, Murray, and 
you are a straightforward, truUi-telling fellow — ^that you'll try to 
see that girl again." 

I stopped short before him. 

V Stanhope," I said, ** I don't know what to make of you to- 
night. I could almost believe that the devil is at your elbow, 
and even at moments takes possession of you." 

** Bah ! " he said ; " it's Mephisto who's at my elbow, and 
not the great Lucifer himself. But will you try to see her again, 
do you think?" 

" I tell you no," I answered hotly. ** I have made my promise, 
and mean to keep it." 

" We all mean to keep such promises, my dear fellow, when we 
make them. Don't be angry ; it was Mephisto who said that, 
not L" 



CHAPTER V. 

BACHEL. 

.Bachel Clabb and her mother, as I have already said, lived at 
Eew. I can call up sometimes of a summer's evening, when 
the -sunshine is bright about me, and in my ears there is the sound 
of waters or the pleasant murmuring of leaves, the ghosts of those 
other evenings, when Bachel and I walked by the river or boated 
on it in the flush of the sunset ; and in both of our hearts there 
was faith in the future, and in hers a treasure of trust and love. 
Did I deserve the trust she put in me? For a day, perhaps ; 
but who shall be sure of himself as he will wake to-morrow ? 

I kept fjEiithfully the compact that I had made with myself not 
to revisit the Aladdin, and ttiat other promise passed to Stanhope, 
not to seek out the siren whose haunt I now knew it to be. But 
her face was ever before me, amorous, lovely, smiling ; and her 
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name was a music that I suffered sometimes, when alone, to pass 
mj lips. Twice a week, at least, I went to Eew,and tried hard to 
persuade myself that I was in love with Rachel. I succeeded, 
after a mighty struggle with myself; and when the spring was 
iully come again, and there were flowers in the grand old gardens, 
and now and then an evening came that tempted us to take boat 
and row up the river to Twickenham or Teddington, I had pretty 
well crushed down the mad impulses and longings that 
tormented me, and had I not been so poor a man would have 
married Eachel that same year. So I told myself, at least ; but 
perhaps the belief was a deceitful one, and in the feeling that held 
me back from riveting irrevocably the chains that fettered me 
there was something more than prudence. 

I am calling up again, as I write, the ghost of one particular 
evening of our lives. Stanhope was the frequent theme of my 
conversation at that time in the hours I spent with my betrothed ; 
and I said so many things in description of this singular Crichton 
of mine, that at last she and her mother both grew curious to see 
him, and begged me to bring him down with me* I refused, half- 
jestingly, half-eamestly. 

*'' You would fall in love with him,*' I vowed to Rachel. 

" Is he so handsome, then ? " she answered. And then, before 
I could rally her on thinking first, like all her sex, of a man's good 
looks, she went on quickly, ** And would you care so very much if 
I did?" 

There was a wistful meaning in the words, for all their light- 
ness. I suppose that ten years' difference between our ages was 
often in her thoughts. 

" Rachel," I answered boldly, '^you know that I care more for 
you than you do for me." 

Her eyes — soft, trustful eyes — sought mine with an accusation 
an them of my truth. '* I wish I could believe you/' was their 
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**I do," I answered to that look. ''I care so much for you 
that I'll even bring down Stanhope. He'll win you away from me, 
I know ; but still, I'll bring him." 

'* Silly. boy ! " she answered, smiling. ** As if anyone could 
win me from you I " 

** I think Stanhope will," I persisted. ** I think you'll first 
wonder at, and then admire, and then learn to love him. He's 
strangely fascinating, and a better-looking fellow by far than I am." 

*• Not in my eyes," Rachel answered softly. ** He could never 
be what you are in my eyes." 
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** And what is that, Rachel ? *' I asked provokingly. 

" A silly hoy," she answered, taming from me. 

Bnt I followed her and took her hand, and looking into her eyed» 
fonnd them dim with the promise of tears. 

<* Rachel,'' I said, '' what is it ? I did not think I should hurt 
you hy my foolish speech." 

She would not answer at first, and when she did her words wero 
strangely reproachful. 

'* I sometimes wonder, Donald," she said, " if you care for mo 
at aU." 

" If I care for you at all I " I repeated. " Rachel ! " 

But I had jarred some subtle chord in her woman's nature by 
my careless words, and still more by the tone in which they were 
spoken, that would not so soon cease to vibrate. 

" I wish you could care for me a little," she said plaintively. ** I 
care so much for you.'' 

Was I wrong in the lie with which I answered her ? Did I 
even know at the moment that it was a lie ? 

" Rachel," I said, ** you are dearer to me than anything else on 
earth. I have no hope more precious than that of one day calling 
you my wife." 

I spoke earnestly ; and the cloud began to lift from her face, 
and smiles to chase away her tears. 

** No ? " she answered questioningly, ** Not even that of 
being one day a great writer ? " 

** Not even that," I asserted firmly. ** I only want to be a 
better paid writer than I am — a great one I shall never be — 
because anything I make by my writings will go towards making 
a home for you.' 

" If you care for me," she said, " that is all I want. I hope 
you will be great some day, Donald ; but I only hope it for youL 
sake." 

** And T," I told her, ** hope it for yours.'* 

And I kissed her, and she was happy and believed me. If we 
could only go on believing that the lies we speak for the sake of 
others are the truth, how much less pain there would be in life I 
But by-and-by comes the Devil, with his touchstone Temptation, 
and tries us with it, and our eyes are opened. 

Mine were shut tight that night against any possible awakening 
on the morrow. I £d not look at Rachel and say, *^ She is ten 
years older than I ; and this face that I am pledged to look on 
through life will soon be that of a woman past middle age ; and I 
may have a grey-haired wife while I am still in early manhood,'* 
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I talked with her, and felfc that hers was, of the few women's 
minds I had yet acquainted myself with, at once the most vigor- 
ons and the most congenial to my own ; and then I opened the 
small piano and hegged her to sing to me. She had a yoice of 
no great power or compass, perhaps, but the sweetest that I have 
ever heard. I recall still, many as are the years that have passed, 
how, after a day spent in the din and bustle of London, I would 
go down to that quiet cottage at Eew, and sit by her while she 
sang, and how wondrously her voice would soothe me. I suppose 
that wonderful power of soothing, which others than myself have 
acknowledged in her, was a special gift that heaven had conferred 
on her to compensate for the lack of beauty. 

So I sat by her, and she sang to me that evening, and I dreamed 
of peace. I saw myself hard-working and fairly prosperous, with 
my dreams of hard-earned immortality exchanged for a good posi- 
tion and a present balance at the bank; and for the glorious 
creature I had seen in vision, at whose feet I was to lay my laurels, 
and who was to give me her beauty and her youth, I saw Bachel 
at my fireside and mistress of my home. I told myself that thus 
had &te and my own heart appointed it, and was deaf as a stub- 
bom will could make me to the still smsJl whisper in which my 
heart, at least, answered '* Nay ! *' 

*^ I will bring Stanhope, then," I said, when, late in the evening, 
I took my leave. ** When shall I bring him, Rachel ? " 

'* When you think you can trust me not to fall in love with him,'' 
Bachel answered merrily. 

** Ah, that day will never come," I said. *' So I'll bring him 
some day next week, Bachel, and take my chance." 

But Stanhope, when I gave him the invitation, seemed, some- 
what to my surprise, to be disinclined to accept it. His eyes had 
that curious, undecipherable look I had so often noticed in them, 
as he bent them on me, after listening to it, and asked abruptly : 

" Why should you want me to go down to Kew with you, 
Murray ? " 

'* Because Bachel would like it," I said. " She has heard so 
much about you from me, that I believe, on my soul, if you decline 
io come down and be introduced to her, she'll insist on coming 
with me some day and being introduced to you." 

** I should not have thought, from the description you gave of 
her, that she was that style of woman," he replied. 

** Well, she isn't," I confessed. "I only said it for the sake of 
efTect. But seriously. Stanhope, she would like very much to 
know you." 
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<« Wonld she ? " he said eortly. " I wonder what nonsense you 
have been talking to her about me ? Does she expect to make the 
acquaintance of a wild-eyed creature, who looks like a cross between 
Byron and Bedlam, and who continually quotes the poetry of the 
former in the manner of the latter ? '* 

It was one of his peculiarities — he had seyeral that were not 
exactly pleasant — ^to sneer fiercely at Byron, and in secret to read 
him much, and admire intensely his fieiy energy and his lambent 
wit and humour. What is popularly understood, however, by the 
word Byronismiy I don't believe Stanhope was ever smitten with. 
He had too dark a melancholy in his own nature not to be aware 
how affected was that of Manfred and Harold. 

** Well, yies," I said coolly ; " I believe she does. I have pre- 
pared her, on the whole, for your appearance in no collar and a 
long, pale fkce, neatly frsuned in by long, black hair.'' 

" Oh, you have," he said calmly. 

I had expected him to fly into a rage, and was prepared first to 
laugh at and then to undeceive him ; but to my astonishment he 
seemed to regard my announcement with a feelmg singularly akin 
to satisfaction. 

*' Well, my face is far from florid, certainly ; but my hair is un- 
fortunately of a veiy decided brown. Shall I dye it, and get 
myself up as well as I can for my first appearance in the character 
of a blighted being ? " 

''If you like/' I answered. ''I had anticipated, certainly, 
enjoying Bachers surprise when she finds how very unlike you are 
to the portrait I have painted of you ; but if you prefer playing 
out the play, I see no objection." 

'' Thank you," he said, his manner suddenly changing again ; 
'' but I think I do. It would be good fun, no doubt, from your 
point of view, for me to make my first acquaintance with your 
fiancee in the extremely ridiculous character you assign to me ; 
but they say first impressions are hard to eradicate, and I am 
afraid hers of me would be a remarkably absurd one." 

*' As you please, Stanhope," I said again. '* Only come, and 
I don't care whether you come as yourself, or as the Corsair, in 
proprid persond.*' 

•* Well, I'll come — ^but when? You don't name any day in your 
invitation." 

** Will next Wednesday suit you ? " 

" Agreed ; and where am I to meet you ? " 

'* At the office of the Trumpet I can get off at four ; and if 
you will call for me then " 
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** At four on Wednesday, then," he answered. ** And you'll 
really be glad to see me — at Kew, I mean ? " 

** Yes, certainly." 

There was little doing in the Trumpet office, as a rule, on 
Wednesday afternoon. That particular Wednesday, only the boy 
who acted as a cross between clerk and messenger was there, in 
addition to myself ; and when, just as four o'clock struck, a well- 
known step mounted the stairs to our landing, I hastened to fling 
open the private door of my sanctum, and to call, *' This way, 
Ked ! " to a familiar figure that had already a hand on the door 
handle of the outer office. 

It seemed familiar, at least ; but as it complied with my invitation, 
and passed from the comparative darkness of the staircase to the 
full daylight of the editor's room, I saw that I had made an 
error. 

"'I beg your pardon," I said hurriedly ; ** but you " and 

then, breaking off in blank astonishment : '* What the deuce does 
this mean, Stanhope ? " 

It was Edward Stanhope's familiar face that looked out on me 
as I put the question. A moment before there had been no such 
face visible, but in its stead a strange and pallid one, on behold- 
ing which, and marking the singular air of resignation that 
pervaded the extraordinary features — the long, black hair neatly 
plastered away from each pale cheek, I had felt irresistibly 
inclined to laugh. I believe I was already yielding to the 
impulse, when, as if my magic, the expression — nay, the very 
features seemed to alter ; and, although th« straight black hair and 
colourless complexion were still there, it was plainly Stanhope 
who was before me. 

** Fairly caught, Don," he said, and then burst out into im- 
moderate laughter. 

I have no doubt that I was looking foolish enough as I stood 
there staring at him ; and even now, in spite of his voice and my 
recognition of him, scarcely trusting my eyes. I could not at 
once believe the truth of what I now saw — could not believe that 
any such thing as identity existed, if such transformations as this 
were possible. 

** Stanhope," I said, at last recovering myself, " you ought to go 
on the stage." 

** Ought I ? " he said carelessly. ** Why ? — because I have the 
gift of making a mask of my face ? I haven't the voice of an actor." 

I recognised the truth of this as he said it. His voice was pe- 
culiar, like himself; and had he taken any words — those of tragedy 
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or mockeiy — Lear's or the Fool of Lear — ^he would in speaking 
them have been Stanhope still. His face he might alter — ^might 
transform — a proof of his power to do so had bnt that moment 
startled me ; but his voice 

*' I might go on the stage/' he said, as I was thinking this, <' if 
I had the voice for it, and the longing to do so. Bah ! what good ) 
would it be ? In six months I would sicken of the life, and either ( 
cut my throat or cut the whole thing, and be a half-starved I 
scribbler again. — Shall we start for Eew ? " he asked abruptly. 

I roused myself at the question, and shook off the last remains ' 
of the astonishment that had held me spell-bound. 

** Immediately," I said ; '* that is to say, as soon as you have 
taken off that wig and altered the arrangement of your dress a little.'' 

'* I go as I am, or not at all," he rejoined, *^ The wig goes 
with me, and my dress just as it is." 

** Stanhope," I said entreatingly, ** you don't mean it ? " 

'* Do I look as if I did not mean it ? " he replied. 

I looked at him, and certainly the expression of his face was ia 
no way encouraging. 

'* But you can*t," I remonstrated desperately. ** How can I 
present such a libel on humanity to my friends ! " 

'* You offered to take me either as myself or as Byron's Corsair. 
Well, I prefer to go as the Corsair." 

•* Confound you ! " I replied, in a rage ; ** do you mean to tell 
me the hideous figure that entered this office five minutes ago was 
anything like Byron's idea of a Corsair ? " 

'* Not precisely Byron's idea of a Corsair, perhaps ; but remark- 
ably like my idea of Byron's idea — I dare say Conrad's appearance 
was quite as melodramatic as mine, if one only knew." 

He folded his arms, altered the whole expression of his face 
again in an instant, and scowling fiercely at me, as I stood before 
him, ready to burst with rage and laughter : 

" * Ther-r-e was a laughing-g dev-v-il in his sn-n-eer,' " he 
quoted tragically. *' On my soul, I feel remarkably like the hero 
of the poem. Byron himself would feel startled, if he could take 
a peep at me just now. Don't I look astonishingly like a man of 
one virtue and a thousand crimes ? " 

" Stanhope," I threatened, " I'll tear that wig off I " 

** Come," he said, treating the threat with calm contempt, '^ let 
as start for Eew." 

'* TTi^^yoube serious?" I asked desperately. '*How can I 
present you to any human being in this costume and with that 
look ? " 
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'* Is it not correct ? *' he asked, as if astonished. *' I thought 
I was making myself up qnite in the style of yonr portrait/' 

" Do you mean to drive me mad ? Portrait ! what portrait ? ** 

*• Why, the one you painted of me for the benefit of jowe fiancee. 
Long black hair, you said — and, on my soul, I think this is long 
enough ; no collar — and I haren't the ghost of one ; a paleface — 
and what could he paler than this remarkably artistic and interest- 
ing complexion, that I've been the whole morning getting up ? 
Come, Murray, we'll miss our train if we don't start at once." 

I saw how matters stood. I had pretended to him that I had 
60 painted his portrait to Eachel ; and he had fallen into the snare 
of judging me by himself. In similar circumstances, he would have 
remorselessly painted me so, beyond a doubt. 

" True," I said, inwardly rejoicing at the error that delivered 
him into my hands, '' we'll miss our train if we don't start. Do 
you know. Stanhope, I had forgotten all about that portrait." 

'* And now you remember it, don't you acknowledge that I 
come up to it ? " he asked. 

"Confound you I yes," I replied. **But you don't mean to 
say that you'll really go down to Kew in this get-up ? " 

** As I am, or not at all," he assured me. " Well, which is it 
to be — go or stay ? " 

** Go," I said, " certainly. I promised Eachel that I would 
bring you ; and since you refuse to go in any other costume " 

** On my honour as a Corsair, I won't." 

" Well, let us start, then. But," I added, as we descended the 
stairs, ** you'll undeceive Rachel, of course, as soon as you have 
had your laugh out ? " 

" My laugh at you, you mean ? Well, yes, for Miss Clare's 
sake and my own, I think I'll take some opportunity, in the course 
of the evening, of throwing off my disguise and explaining 
matters." 

"Thank you," I said, with pretended gratitude. "And now 
let us get to Kew, and get this laugh of yours over as quickly as 
) possible." 

We had an unpleasant journey there. The prevailing impres- 
sion evidently, both among the people who passed us in the streets 
and those who were our fellow-passengers by the train, was that 
Stanhope was mad and I his keeper. There was a curiosity mani- 
fested about us that plainly gratified my companion ; and I had* 
some diffiiculty in restraining him from acting the madman as well 
as looking it. 

We reached Eew at last, and giving up our tickets to an 
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astonished and staring collector, walked away through the quiet 
streets. It was a delicious evening in May, and the halmy air, 
the intoxicating sunshine, the delightful singing of the birds, the 
fresh young green of the trees, and the brightness of flowers were 
all around us, and made it a joy to live. How magical is the 
charm of youlh 1 We see things then with other eyes than the 
dull ones of fifty, or even ten years less ; and the joy with which 
we look on a beautiful face or a glowing landscape is a rapture that 
dies out of our being with the first wrmkle Time writes upon our 
foreheads. Oh^ divine season of youth !-^days that never will 
come to me again — ^how joyous were the cheats you put on me ! 
I know that beauty is not a thing that has perished from earth 
with you, but the &ces of women, even of those that the world of 
to-day calls fairest, seem none of them so excellent as the faces I 
saw in my youth. I went last year to Naples, and looked on the 
sunny sea and the shores bright as dreams, and rising beyond 
them, a sterner vision, the Hill of the Sleepless Fires ; and then 
I turned away disappointed, and called this also vanity. Had I 
seen Naples at one-and-twenty, I had found it peerless ; but alas t 
youth and I have parted company, and that ravishing Italian land- 
scape is not to me to-day what many and many a commonplace 
English prospect seenied a score of years ago. 

I call up the scene of twenty years ago that Stanhope and I 
looked on one May evening at Kew, and find it fairer than Naples 
seems to me now. It was only a few trees and a house or two, 
and beyond them a prospect of Kew Gardens ; but it lingers in my 
memory with something of the light upon it Ihat in Adam's mind 
may have lit up the remembrance of Eden. What was there so 
£edr in it ? I went to Kew not long ago^ and though the place had 
altered little during years of absence, and I found the bouse that 
Bachel had lived in easily enough, both the house and its sur- 
roundings seemed to me changed and mean. There was some- 
thing wanting in them—- or was it not rather in me ? Alas ! the 
light that I saw them by is gone &om me, and earth shall never 
]}e as bright again. 

I paused a moment at the garden-gate with Stanhope that May 
evening I am speaking of — ^that evening of twenty years ago — 
and listened to a sweet voice singing. The sound comes back to 
xae now, the angel-notes of that low, sweet voice. It was Bachel 
Clare's most excellent possession — ^that and her goodness of heart. 

We waited till the song was finished, and then entered and 
pas^pd up the gravelled walk. Stanhope was praising my be- 
trothed*s voice to me as we went in, and had evidently for the 
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moment forgotten his disgnise. At the sound of onr steps, Eachel's 
figure showed itself at the window, and her startled face looked 
out on us. 

** Is that Miss Clare ? " asked my companion. '' She looks 
surprised to see you — or is it me ? " he added, as the thought of 
his appearance flashed hack on him. 

'* You, prohahly," I answered, ** You are certainly a figure 
to surprise anyone.'' 

** What, even after the portrait you painted of me ? " 

** The portrait ? " I said, aflfecting surprise. " I don't under- 
stand you, Ned." 

** Hang you I *' he retorted ; ** don't he absurd. The portrwt 
that you painted of me to Miss Clare." 

*' I never painted a portrait of you to Miss Glare." 

"No?" 

" No." 

We were on the steps before the house by this time, and at the 
window to the right of us Bachel, in an attitude of motionless sur- 
prise, was still gazing out on the strange figure that accompanied 
me. Stanhope arrested my hand as I was about to ring, and look- 
ing me hard in the face : 

'' Did you not tell her that I had long black hair ? '* he de- 
manded. 

** On my honour, no,** I said. 

'* That I wore no collar, looked a consummate ass, and had in 
general the appearance of a Bedlamite ? " 

" I flatter myself you do look a consunmiate ass at this moment," 
I said coolly. " Ned, I have been doing my best to make a fool 
of you, and I rather think I have succeeded." 

I rang the bell as I said this, and Stanhope, at the same in- 
stant, with a wonderful quickness, tore off the wig that disguised 
him, altered the arrangement of his coat-collar, and passing a 
damp handkerchief across his face, recovered to a considerable 
extent his normal complexion. 

** Fairly caught," he said, as he thrust away his wig. '' Murray, 
by heavens, I'll pay you out for this ! " 

I answered with a laugh ; and the door being opened, we 
went in. 

Bachel and her mother were both in the parlour as we entered, 
and the former looked at me, and then at Stanhope, in questioning 
amazement. Mrs. Clare, who had seen nothing of the little scene 
outside, nor the extraordinary figure that had presented itself at 
her door, came forward to welcome her daughter's lover and his 
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friend. I dnly made Stanhope known ; and we all four eat down, 
and talked of topics that had no reference to the one uppermost in 
three, at least, of our minds. 

But when the elder of the two ladies left the room on some 
household errand, Stanhope, with the quickness that distinguished 
him on all occasions when he felt or fancied the need of heing 
quick, instantly turned to Rachel. 

'* Miss Clare," he said, anticipating the words that were trem- 
bling on my lips, '* you must feel that I owe you some explana- 
tion." 

'' I think Donald does," she answered. 

** Let me give it," he persisted. ** Yon and I are the hoaxed 
persons in this piece of fool's-play — or rather I am hoaxed, and 
you would haye heen had Murray heen ahle to keep his counsel 
a few minutes longer. I assure you, he had made me helieve that 
you actually expected some such wonderful apparition to present 
itself as that which astonished you ten minutes ago." 

" Oh I oh ! " I protested; ** don't helieve him, Nelly. I only 
hoaxed him into supposing that you fiemcied him to he mad on the 
subject of Byron." 

'* And I made a madman and an ass of myself accordingly. I 
think you must confess that I am looking the latter part to per^- 
fection at present, and that ten minutes ago I looked the other." 

" Indeed, Mr. Stanhope, you looked your part so thoroughly, 
that I had some thoughts of calling to the servant to har the door 
against yon and Dontdd," Bachel answered. 

" I wish you had," he retorted. '' It would have heen some 
slight ptmishment to him for the trick he has played me." 

My betrothed smiled. 

'* I think," she said, '< if he had to accompany you from London, 
his trick was not without its punishment." 

" You flatter me," said Stanhope. " I do think that, Byronically 
speaking, my get-up was perfect It was too bad of Murray to 
give me so much trouble for nothing." 

" If astonishing me is to count for anything," she answered, '' I 
assure you your trouble has not been taken for nothing. I shall 
always have two distinct portraits of you in my mind, Mr. 
Stanhope : one with long black hair, and the palest of fiEtces and 
stitogest of eyes ; and the other — well, the other as I see you 
now." 

'* And how do you see me now ? " he asked her gaily. '' As a 
good-looking fellow, I hope/ 

*' As a wonderful contrast to your alter ego, at least.'* Bachel 
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liad jast the £Euntest tinctnre of the blue in her eomposItioH, and 
loved to air her little Latin on occasions. " I can't think how you 
could make snch a change so quickly* It seemed to me like the 
transformation scene in a pantomime. One moment yon were com- 
ing up our garden — a — a " 

'* A figure fit to, bay the moon," he broke in quid(]y« ''A 
perfect Bedlamite, you would say, if politeness did not restrain 
you. Don't let it restrain you, Miss Clare; tell me frankly what 
you thought of me/* . , . 

^' And the next minute/' Rachel said, taking no notice of the 
demand, '* you present yourself just as Donald has often described 
you tome. Are you a conjurer, Mr. Stanhope ? " 

'* No ; but as far as the face goes, I am something of an actor, 
and can get rid of my identity or resume it almost at will. If I had 
a voice to match, and not this wooden, tuneless one of mine, I 
might possibly now be on the stage.'* 

'^ On the stage I *' said Bachel, echoing him. " I wonder how 
it feels to be on the stage." 

*' Can you not form an idea ? " he i^sked her, '* I should have 
thought any woman could do that, even by merely sitting among 
tiie audience.'' • . • . , 

** But I have never even sat among an audience. My mother 
strongly disapproves of theatres, and I have never been in one in 
my life." 

"No?" 

" No." 

" I should not have thought it." Stanhope glanced at me as 
he spoke, and I groaned in spirit, and cursed hun with my eyes< 
" I should have thought, from my friend Murray's taste for the 
drama, that he would have done his best to awaken in you a 
counterpart to his own passion for — for Shakespeare and the 
musical glasses," he concluded, laughing. ^' You don't understand 
me. Miss Clare, I see, and are inclined on the whole to fancy that 
I am laughing at you." 

" And are you not ? " 

" On my honour, no. I only meant to convey in a roundabout 
manner my surprise that you and Murray have not sat out many 
a play of Shakespeare's together." 

*' Thank Heaven ! " I thought ; ** he does not mean to betray 
the story of that visit to the Aladdin." And I at once thanked,, 
implored, and threatened him with my look. 

** Perhaps we may do so yet, Rachel," I said, striking into the 
conversation. "Perhaps Mrs. Clare will let you come with me 
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next week to see Charles Eean in < Othello,* or Fcchter iu 
•Hamlet/" 

" I wish she would/' said Bachel. *' I should like very much 
to see a play of Shakespeare's." 

** Ah ! if you saw Murray at one! '* said Stanhope. " I got 
him to take me last winter to a very good representation of ' Bomeo 
and JuHet * *' 

** The devil take you, Ned I '* I muttered. 

'* Yes ? " said Bachel, questioningly. 

" And he fairly lost his heart to the Juliet. I confess I could 
hot help falling in love with her myself, she was so very charming 
on the. stage, whatever she might he off it." 

" "Who was she?" asked Bachel, jealously. 

** Oh,, not an actress of any note I A Miss — Miss — upon my 
^^ord, the name escapes me. She'll he a star some day, tiiough ; 
for she's possessed of rare gifts for the stage, and knows how to 
make the most of them." 

" Tou remember her name, of course ? " my jealous betrothed 
said, turning to me. 

" I beg to inform you, Bachel," I said sulkily, ** that the Juliet 
in question is just as unreal a being as any other fiction of 
Stanhope's brain. I don't believe ^ Bomeo and Juliet ' was acted 
at a single theatre in London last winter ; but I do know that, 
even if it was, he and I never went to see the play." 

I looked at him as I spoke, with a glance that meant : '* Deny 
that statement ; explain the hidden meaning of your allusions, and 
friendship between us is at an end.'' 

Instead of denying or explaining, he only burst out laughing. 

** Who looks like a fool now, Murray ? " he demanded. 

** I, I suppose," I answered sullenly. 

** Well, I'm glad you have the grace to confess as much.'* 
He turned instantly to Bachel. 

*• Miss Clare, if you order me out of your doors this instant, it 
will be no more than I deserve after the disgraceful hoax I have 
been guilty of. Murray and I never were at any such play as 
* Bomeo and Juliet ; ' never saw any such actress as I have de- 
scribed in any such part ; and the whole thing only means that I 
was determined, after being tricked by him, to take an early 
opportunity of making him look ridiculous in return." 
' **0h, Mr. Stanhope ! " said Bachael reproachfully: 

** Oh, I haven't done with him yet, I assure you ; I'll prove to 
him, before he atnl I cry quits, that I can hoax as well as he." 

*< I think you have done that already," I struck in, seeing my 
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opportunity. " I think Rachael is of the same opinion, by her 
look." 

*' Are you. Miss Glare ? " he asked her, suddenly. 

" Indeed, Mr. Stanhope," she said coldly, " I think that *' 

*' That I deserve to have some very severe things said to me. 
I know I do ; and if you'll say them, 1*11 be all attention daring 
the lectore, and beg your pardon afterwards. Now, if yon please, 
I*m ready;" and he put on such an irresistible expression of 
penitence that Bachel laughed. 

'' But Fm angiy, I assure you, just the same,** she hastened to 
declare to him. *' Indeed, I scarcely know whether to believe 
you now, or to think that you were telling me the truth at first." 

'* You don't doubt Murray, surely ? *' he said quickly. 

"No," she answered, ^*I don't doubt him.** And her eyes 
sought mine, with a loving look in them that dwelt long in my 
memory — that dwells there still. 

I looked back my thanks for that speech, and the trustful gaze 
that accompanied it ; and tried to look back my love as well. 
Alas ! there was none in my heart ; and even as the discovery 
struck through it like a stab, and I turned my eyes in shame and 
self-accusation from Rachel's trustful brown ones, I caught Stan- 
hope's fixed on me, with a jeering glitter in them ; and could 
almost have believed for the moment that I was looking into the 
face of Mephistopheles, the mocking fiend. " You don't love her,*' 
that glance said, plainer than speech could say it ; *' you don't 
love her, and you know it^ and dread the coming of the day wheu 
she must know it too.*' 

And then her mother came in, and behind her the servant 
clattered with the tea-tray. I rallied myself desperately, and 
talked, I scarce knew of what ; talked lightly, and with laughter 
on my lips, and defiance in my eyes. The laughter was for the 
woman beside me, and to whom I had pledged my love ; the 
defiance was for my Mend. 

But when we had left the house that night, and were walking 
hastily through the moonlit streets of Kew, Stanhope, too, broke 
suddenly into low, soft laughter, and stopping, caught me by the 
arm. 

" And you can try still to cheat yourself into the belief thatyoa 
love her ? " he said, mocking me with look and tone. "Can you, 
Murray ? *' 

" Come on," I answered, shaking oflf his grasp. " We have to 
catch our train." 
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CHAPTER VI, 

LHJAN. 

If it were not for Temptation making known to ns where we maj 
find it, how many of ns would go ont of our way to seek it I The 
form that the devil had taken to tempt me was his conmion one of 
a woman ; and twice already the bright vision had flitted athwart 
my path, and then had flEided from it, leaving me for many days 
restless and sick at heart ; bnt each time I had battled with my- 
self, and in the end had conquered, and shutting my eyes to the 
smiling vision, with its gaze as amorous as that of love, had 
trodden on doggedly in the path of duty. But a third time the 
opportunity of seeking out Lilian Desmond was offered me ; and 
this time — well, I sought her. 

I have called her LUian Desmond. I might have called her, as 
she styled herself in the play-bills of the Richmond Theatre, Cecille 
Danvers ; or, as she had written herself in the book at the Dulwich 
Gallery, Lily Dermot ; and to each of these names she would have 
had as good a title as to another ; and to any fourth or fifth that 
had caught her fimcy, an equal claim ; for she was — ^Bah 1 what 
matters it telling now what she was ? I have to tell first what sho 
was to me. 

Could not Fate have sent her anywhere else than to Richmond ? 
Could not my good angel have been at my elbow that evening as 
I stopped close by Kew Bridge to read that play-bill ; could not 
my good angel have been at hand and whispered to me of the 
future ? " Miss Cecille Danvers, from the Aladdin Palace." I 
knew in a moment that it was she. I had not the faintest asso* 
ciation with the names Gecille and Danvers ; there were twenty 
painted creatures in the company of the Aladdin, anyone of whom 
might claim them ; but yet my heart whispered to me, and some- 
how I recognised the truth of the whisper, that it was she. 

'* Will make her first appearance at this theatre on May 24th.** 
I went away, repeating the words to myself I was there, of 
course — in the first row of the stalls. My promise to Stanhope, 
I told myself^ bound me only as regarded the Aladdin. As for 
honour, duty, vows to Rachel Clare, they were nothing at that 
moment — at the moment when I saw Lilian Desmond again, and. 
felt that there was fierce light in my eyes, the light of tihe fire of 
passion kindled in my heart. 

I saw her, and she me. I knew it, for she smiled to me* 
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After the performance (her share in it was very successful), I went 
round to tiie stage-door and waited for her. She came out soon ; 
but an older woman was with her, and I could not speak to her. 
She warned me not to with her eyes ; but I read something in 
them besides that warning, and stepping up close to her as she 
passed me, her hand touched mine for a moment— oh, the thrill 
of that touch ! — and when she passed on there was a paper in my 
grasp. I hastened o£f, and read it, before I had gone many 
hundred yards, by the light of a street-lamp. *' At five on Sunday, 
in the Park, just before the Star and Garter." 

I was there. Who would not have been there, with those words 
burning in his brain, and the lava-blood of three-and-twenty 
pulsing in his veins like flame ? I was there an hour before the 
time appointed ; and waited for her, with my lips dry and cracked, 
as if with fever, and trembling with my passion, as if with fear. 
When she came, I saw her before she had yet seen me ; and for a 
moment had a wild impulse to turn and flee from her, and then 
went desperately forward. What a smile she gave me as we met ! 
what a subtle allurement was in her eyes 1 Oh, those eyes I those 
dreams ! What a melting, tempting charm was theirs I 

We walked away — away from the people about the gates, and 
far down the pleasant alleys and into tiie leafy stillness of the 
grand old park. Hardly a word was spoken between us, hardly a 
look did we interchange ; but walked on, slow and silent, with her 
eyes bent on the ground, and mine hungering for a look from her. 
When we were fiar away from all but the trees about us and the 
grass that our steps pressed, she at last paused, and pointed to 
the trunk of a felled tree, lying just before us. 

'' Let us sit down here,'' she said. 

I led her to it, and spread out my handkerchief, that the rough 
bark might not soil her dainty dress. For a little while, she sat 
•dreamy and abstracted, drawing idle figures with the point of her 
parasol in the grass ; and then turned quickly to me. 

" Well,*' she said pettishly, ** why don't you speak to me ? " 

** I dare not," I made answer. 

" Dare not ? " 

** No," I said ; ** I might offend you." 

Her eyes looked full at me at last. The light was in them that 
shone many ages ago in those of the Sirens, as they rose up from 
the depths of the sea, and chanted their songs, and beckoned with 
their white arms to the dazzled companions of Ulysses. 

** You really fear," she said, ** that you might offend me ? " 

<* I will not risk it, at least," I answered. 
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'* Oh," she Baid« '' how timid you are I I know you think me 
good-looking, if that is what you mean.*' 

*' If that were all, I would say it, and risk your taking offence. 
But I don't think that you are good-looking." 

"No!" 

" No. You look as wicked — pardon me for saying it, but it is 
truth — as I ever saw a woman look." 

"Thank you for telling me the truth. I am ugly and look 
wicked— that is the truth, it seems.*' 

" It may be in thirty years to come. It never can be while you 
have those eyes, those lips, that smile." 

" There, you are getting poetical," she said. " I hate to hear 
anything that sounds like- poetry. And now, to get away from my 
eyes, and my smile, and my looks— tell me, don't you think that 
it is highly improper of me to have inet you here to-day ? " 

" Tell me this," I said, " and I will answer you : When you 
saw me in the theatre last night, what did you think had brought 
me there ? " 

" I supposed, of course, that, you had come to see.me act*. 
But how could you know, though, that it was I who was to act ? " 

" What I " I said, '* do you think I have forgotten either that 
4ay at Dulwich, or your name ? " 

" My name I Yes, but it was Lily Dermot that I wrote in the 
book at Dulwich ; and my stage-name here is " 

" Is Cecille Danvers," I broke in. "^ Yes, I know it, and that 
it is your stage-name, too, at the Aladdin." 

A flush came into her cheek ; a hurt look into her flEtce. " Oh," 
she said, " have you seen me there? " 

It seemed true pain that was in her voice — the pain of a woimded 
modesty. 

" That hateful dress !" she said impetuously. " What mustyoi^ 
have thought di me when you saw me wear it I " 

" I did not go near the Aladdin again," I replied. " Is that 
any answer ? " 

Her cheek crimsoned more and more. 

" Tell me," she said, in a hurried voice, " have you not to earn 
your bread ? " 

"I understand you," I said quickly. "Don't think that I 
blame you — ^think only that it pains me to see you as I saw you 
that night at the Aladdin." 

" Why should it pain you ? What am I to you that it need 
pain you ? " was her impetuous demand. 

If I had dared, I would have caught her to me and pressed my 
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answer on her lips. As it was, only my eyes answered her ; hut 
the look in them was one hefore which hers sank. I did not 
speak — I dared not 

'* And I am meeting you here to-day I " she at last said, dreamily. 
** Why shonld I have asked you to meet me here to-day ? *' 

** Why should I have come ?** I answered her. " I swore that 
evening at the Aladdin that I would not seek you out again ; and 
yet — ^yet I am here." 

** Let us say good-hye now," she answered to my speech. She 
rose as she said it, and hdld out her hand. " Let us shake hands 
for the first time and the last, and then— never see each other again." 

I took her hand, and held it fast. 

'* Don't drive me mad,'* I begged. *' Tell me that I shall see 
you often — ^not that I am to part from you here and never meet 
you again." 

*' Why should you care to see me again ? " she asked me softly. 
I don't know what I was about to answer, when she laughed out 
lightly. " How fond I am of putting questions! " she said, looking 
fiSl at me. " Am I not, Mr. Murray ? " 

I started as I heard my name. 

*' Who told you that I am named Murray ? " I demanded. 

<< You yourself, at Dulwich ; don't you remember ? It is a 
Scotch name : are you Scotch ? " 

** By descent I am, but not by birth. I have lived most of my 
life in Scotland, though.'' 

" Where ? in the Highlands ? " 

** In the south of Scotland," I replied. " And now, tell me, 
did you not notice me that evening at the Aladdin ? You had a 
good many looks to bestow on your audience." 

'< No, indeed ; but another evening, and in quite another place, 
I saw you." 

•* Where ? " 

" Are you not a public character, as well as myself? I saw you 
at a great meeting, where you were much too intent on what was 
going on to take any notice of poor me." 

'* I was reporting, you mean," I said, instantly divining of what 
she spoke. ''The meeting was one to discuss the regeneration of 
the drama, and Lord Hampstead was in the chair." 

''How foolishly he talked!" she said. *'He means well, I 
suppose." 

" Very well.'* 

" And is one of the richest members of the House of Lords, is 
be not ? " 
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'* Ho has forty thousand a year/' I answered, '^ if that is to be 
rich." 

** Forty thousand a year!" she repeated slowly. '* Forty 
thousand a year I " 

** You mean," I said, " that you would like* to have as much? " 

" Would not you ? " 

*'I think not Forty thousand a year is too much to be 
answerable for." 

** Answerable to whom ? " 

** To one's cbnscience." 

" Oh, to conscience ! Well, I would sell my conscience for 
forty thousand a year, and think that I had the best of the bargain 
One only wants a conscience when one is poor." 

"Indeed!" 

'^ It is conscience that warns us against wicked thoughts, is it 
not ? And surely wicked thoughts can only come to us when one 
is poor and miserable ? I could be perfectly happy with forty 
thousand a year." 

** Be perfectly happy, then," I rejoined. ** Make Lord Hamp- 
stead's acquaintance, and look at him every now and then as you 
know how to look, and I'll swear that it will ebd in his going 
down on his knees before you and making you an offer of his hand 
and '' 

" And fortune," she interrupted. " Don't say his heart. What 
is the heart worth in a man of that age ? " 

** What is it worth at any age ? It only serves to pump blood 
through our systems. The brain is a more valuable organ." 

*'Lord Hampstead has not a very powerful brain, has 
he?" 

*' Nature has not over-gifted him, certainly. But he has a good 
heart, and the best of intentions," I added, by way of amendment 
to my speech. 

'* Oh, his intentions I " she said. " Tell me, have you known 
him long?" 

" About a year." 

•• iTou edit some journal for him, do you not ? " 

** Yes, the Tmmjpet. How do you come to know so much about 
me ? " I demanded. 

''I asked about you at that absurd meeting; and when I had 
asked two or three people, I found someone who could tell me. I 
was there to be regenerated," she added, laughing merrily, ** and 
went away feeling wickeder than ever. What a lot of foolish talk 
there was, to be sure ! I dare say we theatrical people want re- 
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generating sadly enough ; but I am afraid yon people wbo are 
getting np this scheme are hardly the ones to improve ns." 

''Don't associate me with the scheme/' I protested. ''I 
despise it." 

'* And yet yon are associated with it, and make money by the 
association." 

" Very little," I replied. 

''WeU, I have not made mnch by my association with the 
Aladdin, and I despise the place and detest the part that I played 
there ; but still " 

** But still," I said, finishing l^er sentence for her, " il faut 
vivre.** 

** II faut vivre!" she echoed merrily. ** And how are we to 
live for the next hour or two ? " she asked me suddenly. '* Can 
you row ? Take me out for an'hour on the river, then." 

We passed a delightful evening on the water. As I write, the 
ghost of that dead day rises before me, and I look on it and wish 
that it could live again. Oh, to be a boy, as I was then ; and to 
have ardour in my heart and hopes of the future, and beside me 
that bright divinity whom I had suddenly learned to worship, and 
my love of whom was making life a fever for me I I was mad for 
the love of her tiiat evening : I could have wished, rather than 
she should have passed away from me again, and been lost to ine, 
that some sudden steamer should have cut us down, and, clasped 
breast to breast, we should have sunk to the bottom of the river 
and there died ! But I showed nothing of the strife that was 
within me : I wrestled with my madness and beat it down ; and 
sat quiet before her in the boat, only forcing my oars out of the 
water with a sharp jerk at the end of each long stroke, and send- 
ing the boat fast up the river to Teddington against the ebbing tide. 
We turned at the lock, and came racing swiftly back ; and then, 
between Twickenham and Eichmond, 'she bade me stop in her im- 
perious way ; and I rested on my oars as we drifted down with 
the tide ; and we looked at Eichmond Hill, rising dark before us 
and crowned with the leafy pride of June, and then at the glory 
of sunset burning in the west. 

Dawn — sunset — ^night, those are the times /at which I have 
lived. I care nothing for the full brightness of day ; the most 
golden noon that ever glowed has few charms for me. To rise 
when the day does, and behold the wondrous shining of light break 
forth along the^eastem sea ; or to watch, awed and solemn, from 
some lofty Alpine peak, the awfiil, the unforgetable gloiy with 
which the sun reveals himself in those wastes of ice and snow ; or, 
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^hen night has newly come, to linger where her shadow and the 
silver of the moonheams are claiming divided empire over rains snch 
as Tintern, and are hoilding out of them a dream of heauty that 
fades with the approach of day — ah I these are the moments in 
which I have folly lived : it is then that I have said to my soal» 
** Thou art lord I '* and have beaten down all sensual longings, 
wants, and fears. But, alas ! with the full coming of manhood 
even these things have become less glorious to me ; and now — do 
I love them still ? With all my heart I love them, but the light 
of youth has passed from me ; and seeing them no more by it, 
earth is not to me as it was ; and I behold not now in the Alps at 
sunrise an altar lit for sacrifice, nor think to find in the sunset as 
it hangs over Leman's lake the colours of an angel's wing. Faith 
— Hope — ^Youth — fair dreams were ye all ; and all have fled from 
me. 

Let me give them tears and a grave. Tears — alas ! they, too, 
dried up with my youth ; and I can laugh now, that is all. But it 
is as one laughs who is weary of laughter, one to whom Time 
ahready says '* Erat," and shall soon say *' Fuit.'' Let me laugh, 
then, while I may. 

I laagh as I think of my boy-self that evening, long ago, at 
Richmond. As I think of my folly, I laugh ; and again as I recall 
my hopes ;' and again, with the bitterest mockery of all, as I think 
of her. What a fool she found me I — what a grosser fool she left 
me I Oh, Eve I mother of seducers more penlous than the snake 
you listened to i with as much trath as my father, Adam, and 
with less cowardice (for not in vain hope of lessening my punish- 
ment do I say it), may I cry : ** This woman— ^iiy daughter. 
Mother Eva ! — tempted me." 

She tempted me into telling her much of my past life that June 
twilight as we drifted idly down the river with the tide. I don't 
know if the story interested her : she professed that it did. Young 
as I was then, and little as I knew of the world, I had not lived all 
my short life at home; and I had passed through curious scenes, 
and seen other countries than England. And in return for my 
truthful story of my life, she told me some mixed fictions and traths 
about her own. 

She told me that she was really named Lilian Desmond. Her 
fiither had been Irish, her mother French ; and it was from her 
mother that she inherited her talent for the stage. Her parents 
were both dead, she said — at least, she said so then. 

'* A relation of my mother's took me, and brought me up, and 
—and " 
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" And what ? '' I asked, after a moment or two of silence. 

*' And trained me for the stage. I was brought up for it from 

quite a little girl. The first theatre I came out at was the C *' 

(naming one in the suburbs, and of no great repute). '* I was 
acting at the C when I saw you last year at Dulwich.** 

** You have left it now, of course ? " 

'* I left the hateful place last winter. My bene&ctress (I sup- 
pose I ought to call her so) found me another engagement at '* 

** At another hateful place/' I put in quckly. ** At the Aladdin.'* 

'* Yes, at the Aladdin,*' she said defiantly. '* I acted there all 
through the winter. You know I did, for you saw me there.'' 

'* And very well I saw you act. You are in your right place on 
the stage, Miss Desmond, but the right stage for you is not that 
of the Aladdin." 

** I know it is not. I don't mean to go back there, unless " 

''Unless," I said, as she hesitated, '^they give you a better 
part, and so put it in your power to show yourself as what you are 
— a star." 

*' That was very prettily said. Yes, I mean to be a star some 
day." 

''And that day will be soon,'' I said. " You have quite settled 
on Cecille Danvers as your stage-name, have you ? Very well, 
then, I prophesy that before long Cecille Danvers will be a well- 
known name in London." 

She looked full at me as I said it. 

" Will yours soon be a famous name in London ? " she asked, 
impulsively. '' What do you mean to be — a great dramatist — 
great novelist — or what ? " 

" Nothing great," I assured her. " I have not any greatness 
in me. But I mean to be little in a variety of ways, and so I 
dare say I shall end by conquering fortune." 

" What nonsense you talk I How can being little in any num- 
ber of ways ever conquer fortune ? " 

" Can it not ? " I said. " Who do you suppose makes the 
largest income of any literary man in London ? " 

" Dickens, of course." 

" Not a bad guess, but try again." 

' ' What, not Dickens I Well, Thackeray, then." 

" Not Thackeray, certainly. He is fiir too great a writer for the 
mob ever thorougMy to appreciate him." 

" A woman, perhaps ? George Eliot ? " 

" You only get further from the mark. It is not a woman ; it 
IS a man." 
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" Well, tell me, then. I don't suppose I should ever guess.*' 

" I don't think you would,*' I said. " It is " and I named 

the Fortunatus in question, whose purse more Muses than were 
ever known to Greece conspired to fill. 

*' I never heard of him,*' she answered. 

*' I did not expect you to have heard of him. He does not 
write for a name ; he writes for profit.** 

*' And what are his profits in a year ? " 

'^ I can*t tell you, hut something immense. Larger, perhaps, 
in one year than the income of the most popular novelist of the 
day—that is to say, Dickens — would he in two.*' 

*• I can hardly helieve you,*' she said. " What does he 
write ? " 

I told her, and added : 

'* He has no wit — no humour — ^not a spark of genius ; hut he 
has immense industry, a perfect knowledge of the world, and a 
superficial one of' almost everything in it ; and he has the faculty 
of getting ahout him men such as he wants, poor, clever wretches, 
whom he pays little and out of whom he makes much. I have had 
the happiness lately of hiring out my hrains to him once or twice, 
and I don't say that the rate at which he valued them was not 
fairly reasonable." 

'^ Oh, you have brains, then ! *' she said, laughing at me. 
"And this man you are talking of — this little great, or great 
little man, whatever you like to call him — do you envy him, Mr. 
Murray ? " 

"Frankly, no," I said. ** I could not lead the life that he does 
^I could not bear to think of my pen as only a means of making 
money." 

" And when he dies, will they put him in Westminster Abbey ? 
They ought to, if he dies a rich man." 

** He will flie rich," I said. ** He will die so rich that, if he 
chose, he might have a golden statue of himself placed over his 
grave, and below it the inscription, * Drudgery pays.* " 

** * Drudgery pays ! ' " she echoed. ** Do you find it pay ? " she 
asked me quickly. 

**Not yet," I confessed. **But I am beginning to do fairly 
^ell/' I continued; '*and before long I hope to do very much 
better." 

" Ah, yes, you hope ! " she said. " I, too, hope, and — and " 

** And fear," I told her. ** You fear to be disappointed. But 
I don't fear ; I have so much confidence in myself that I look for- 
ward to conquering the future." 
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<< How yon talk ! '* she said. ** Conquer the future ! it sounds 
absurd." 

** Does it ? Well, perhaps in my case it is too big a phrase to 
use. What I mean is, that if I Hve, I will make a position for 
myself." 

** Ah, yes, by being ' little in a variety of ways.' I begin 
to understand what Uiat description of yourself means now. 
You were being little in one of those ways when I saw you 
at that foolish meeting where Lord Hampstead was in the 
chair/' 

*^ Yes ; and in a way that I hope to turn to good account. I 
shall probably be engaged in another week or two as a Parlia- 
mentary reporter on a leading London daily." 

** Shall you give up editing the Trumpet ? " she asked, with an 
anxiety for which I was puzzled to account. 

** I can't aflford to give up the Trum'pet yet," I answered. 
** Parliament rises in August, and I shall then have chiefly my 
editorship to depend on. Besides, according to my agreement 
with Lord Hampstead, I must give or get six months' notice when 
I leave." 

'* What a strange creature Lord Hampstead is ! " she said 
h. jruptly. ** Is he not ? " 

** A very strange being," I assented. ** But his heart is in the 
right place ; and he means well, and is a gentleman." 

*' Does he still mean to regenerate the drama ? " 

<< He talks of hardly anything else. He thinks of getting up a 
select company of regenerators " 

" Yes ? " 

'* And then of taking a moderately large London theatre, the 
Oarrick, perhaps, or the Pallas, and trying to regenerate the play- 
going public." 

* * How will he set about it ? " 

*' He will bring out the best of dramas — the most edifying and 
domestic and truly British. He will have nothing old that is not 
harmless, and nothing new but what is perfectly moral. He 
will-; '' 

*^ Play to an empty pit and next to nobody in the stalls," she 
interrupted. ** The thing would never pay." 

** He thinks it will in the end. He expects to lose money at 
the outset, and with his income he could afiord to do so. Besides, 
it would not so much seem to him money lost, as money spent to 
forward a noble purpose." 

" I dare say the thing will end as it has begun — ^in talk." 
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*' I don't think it will/' I said. '* Lord Hompstead seems very 
mnch bent oh trying the experiment." 

*' Well, we shall see/' ^e said. '* And now take me ashore, 
Mr. Murray. It is growing cold, and will soon be dark." 



CHAPTER VI I. 

LIFE AND A POET. 

I WERT back to London that night with a head fall of dreams. In 
my sleep they were still with me ; and I saw myself—- oh, happy 
dweller in a happy shadow-land ! — rich, prosperous, the favoured 
lover of Lilian Desmond, and the owner of a name that was a 
power in literature. But 1 woke from those dreams with the 
coming of morning ; and grim Beality, staring ip on me, reminded 
me that I was poor, had been three years in London without find- 
ing there much more than bread for the day that was passing over 
me, and that I was betrothed to Bachel Clare. I turned away 
snlJdly from the relentless monitor. *'I know all this," I said. 
'* Is it any pleasure to me to know it ? Let me dream ; I chooso 
to dream." 

But Beality, taking now the shape of Duty, pursued me, and 
insisted on my hearing her. 

" Bachel Clare," she said ; *' you must keep faith with Bachel 
Clare." 

I stopped my ears, and refused to listen. 

*' Let me dream," was all my answer. 

And then Beality, enraged and frowning on me, took almost, 
as it seemed to me, the scowl of Nemesis. 

" The other does not care for you," she said malignly ; and, 
with that poisoned arrow of a suggestion for her farewell, disap- 
peared, and left me to my dreams. 

I felt it all day rankling in my mind. 

*' Ned," I said to my one friend of those days, the same even- 
ing, <'I would give a good deal in my present mood that the 
world were the Palace of Truth." 

** So would not I," Stanhope answered. " It would be awful to 
be always telling people what you really thought of them, and 
hearing their candid opinions of you in return. I should turn 
hermit, for my part." 
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" What ! " I said, " if you were in love, would not you " 

'' Love I " he interrupted ; ** love, my dear fellow, ought always 
to be blind. The ancients knew that, and bandaged Cupid's eyes." 

'* Cynic I " I said, ** you don't know what love is." 

*' i don't want to know. I might have learned, perhaps, if I 
had been thrown once or twice in the way of that siren we saw at 
the Aladdm." 

** What I " I said, starting. 

'' Ah ! that touches you, does it ? Yes, I think she could have 
taught me, eyes and lips like hers. And if I had the fortune of 
your patron, Lord Hampstead, instead of being a starving cynie 
philosopher, who doesn't own even a tub " 

" Well ? " 

'* I would seek her out, and play the part of a Lord of Burleigh ; 
or, rather, that of Jove appearing in a shower of gold. How sh& 
would love me for appearing in a shower of gold ! " 

*• You would many her ? " 

*^ K she had a low, sweet voice off the stage, and plenty of wit 
and wickedness — yes. She would be just the wife for a rich hus- 
band, if I have any power of reading a woman's countenanca 
divine." , 

'* You have not had much opportunity of reading hers." 

*' Oh, enough ! I made good use of my eyes that night, ancL 
they caught the gleam of one cardinal sin in her eyes, and another 
smiling from her lips." 

" Do talk plain prose," I said. ** What was it you fancied you 
saw in her eyes, and what in her lips ? " 

•* The eyes said : * I am ambitious. I would almost — or quite 
— give my soul to have the world at my feet.' The sweet lips 
added : ' Oh, if all the sweets of life were mine, how I could enjoy 
them ! '" 

** You think she is the kind of angel that would fall, if only one 
offered her an earthly paradise ? " 

*^ I don't think anything so debasing concerning her. What I 
saw in those wonderfdl eyes of hers was not that." 

**Whatwasit, thev?" 

*' I don't know. She has the eyes of a Sphinx." 

** She is a creature quite out of the common," I said. *^ I saw 
it even in those few minutes at Dulwich." 

'* I saw it without ever having said a word to her. I saw that 
for a man to love her, and believe she \ovei him, would be heaven 
on earth while the dream lasted, but that he would have a bad 
waking from it some day, unless he were very rich." 
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" I tiiink you are right," I said. '* I wish I were the Earl of 
Hampstead." 

" I wish yon were, provided that I at the same time were 
the Marquis of Westminister or of Bate. Well, I dare prophesy 
two things abont her : the first, that she will make her way on 
the stage ; the second, that she will neither marry you nor mo." ' 

** Who knows?" 

He looked at me narrowly. 

'* So the devil still whispers to you that she is a lovely creature," 
he said. ** I wonder if you will listen to him, or stop your ears. 
I don't know if you value my advice." 

"Very much." 

" Then the day you come to me, and tell me that you have 
broken the promise you passed to me at the Aladdin that night, I 
will give it to you." 

" Stanhope ! " 

*' What a perfect figure she has ! What eyes I what lips I Oh, 
I could be mad about her, Murray ! " 

'* Why, so could any man of our age, I imagine, who has the use 
of his eyes." 

'* Of our age I I have three years the better of you ; I am only 
twenty." 

'* The better of me ! The worse, you mean." 

" The better, I tell you. I was eighteen when I came to 
London. That was two years ago " 

'* And I was twenty. That was three years ago. What then ? " 

** I had ten pounds in my pocket. I had saved fifteen in throe 
years' slavery. When I left Plymouth " 

" You come from Devonshire, then." 

He had never been communicative to me about his early life be- 
fore, and I was the last man living to press for withheld confidences. 

** No, from Cornwall," he said quickly. *' At least, I was bom 
in King Arthur's country — not that I am of Cornish descent, 
though — and I lived the first two years of my life within a few 
miles of Tintagel. I often wonder if all that may not have helped 
to make me the strange fellow I am." 

'' And I was bom in London, went, when I was still a boy, to 
Scotland, have since been on ihe Continent, and came back to 
London, as I just now said, three years ago." 

" What did you come back for ? " 

« To make my fortune, of course," I answered, laughing. '* To 
pick up a little of the gold that, we all know, lies about in London 
streets ; and to make myself a great name in doing it." 
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" It was the great name I wanted. I have written nothing yet 
that I have the vanity to think is poetry ; and yet I feel, as tiie 
phrase goes, that I have something in me. I felt so still more 
strongly two years ago. 

« Murray, it is time I told yon a little ahout myself. I am the 
only son of my mother, and she is a widow. I have a sister much 
older than myself, who is married and thriying somewhere. I 
know very litUe ahout her, and she never inquires after me. As 
for my mother, she is a kind, pious, simple woman. God bless 
her I I wish He had given her another son than me. I fear 
sometimes I shall come to no good end. 

" She lives in a little cottage at Plymouth, and has done so since 
within a year or two of my father's death. I never saw him — I 
was a posthumous child. He drank himself to death, Murray. 
Perhaps that is an extreme way of putting it ; but, at any rate, 
drink hastened his end. When he died, he left my mother with 
my sister on her hands, and about to bring another child into the 
world ; and with some thirty pounds a year to maintain the three. 
In a few years my sister married, and relieved my mother of part 
of the burden. Still, it was a burden, and a heavy one. She 
struggled on, however, did a little dressmaking, got a few pupils 
together — small creatures that she taught the alphabet to, and not . 
much more, and in one way or another doubled her income. I was 
a great trouble and discouragement to her in those days. She 
tried to teach me to read, and failed ; sent me to a small school, 
where they tried kindness on me, and found it fail; then to 
another, where the master thrashed me, and found that fail too. At 
seven years old I did not know the alphabet, and had acquired the 
character of an absolute fool. I was satisfied ; it was what I wanted. 
When everybody that had the misfortune to come in contact with 
me had agreed in pronouncing me a lazy, stupid dunce, I set to 
work to show them that they were mistaken. In a day or two I 
had mastered the alphabet, and in three months I could read. I 
found that I had forged for myself the key that admitted me to 
fairyland. From that moment, I read everything that came in my 
way." 

" You do so still." 

'* Yes ; I have not the eminently Caledonian faculty of dividing 
the world of knowledge into districts &om A to Z, and beginning 
with A at six, and ending with Z at sixty." 

" Confound you ! ** I interjected. 

" Where was I ? Oh, at the point of my life when I had just 
learned to read. They went to the other extreme with me now ; 
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and my poor mother, in especial, began to cherish me as a sort of 
infant prodigy. I frightened her in no time with my love of read- 
ing ; and instead of having to force books on me, she had to keep 
them out of my way. I was sent back to school — to a large, cheap 
day-school in Plymouth, conducted on the British system, and rose 
in it by leaps and bounds. At twelve I was head boy of the school, 
and took precedence of fellows who could floor me with one hand. 
How I used to enjoy of a morning hearing my name called first of 
the two hundred and fifty on the register, for the school was 
divided into forms, dnd the boys in every form were arranged accord- 
ing to order of merit. It was not vanity that prompted me — no ! 
I cared nothing for winning the applause of others — the demon that 
possessed me then and now was pride. I wanted to stand above 
others, not that I might make myself conspicuous in their eyes, 
but that I might show them I was not of them." 

*' I know the feeling/' I said. '* I could not have described it 
so exactly, though." 

** You never experienced it so passionately as I have, perhaps." 

** Perhaps not," I replied. "But," I continued, reverting ob- 
stinately to the idea that had already possessed me, "to have 
gained, so quickly as you describe, a place above boys much older 
than yourself, you must have studied steadily and methodically.'' 

** No doubt I did. I was very young then, remember, and ray 
peculiar nature had only just begun to develop itself. Besides, I 
was subjected to the school discipline." 

** Whatever the boy can do, the man ought to outdo. If you 
could bear discipline then, you ought to be able to impose one 
twice as vigorous on yourself now." 

** I can't," he interrupted, *'and there's an end of it. What a 
fellow you are, Donald, for obstinately sticking to an idea when 
one has once got into your skull ! . You convert it into a sort 01 
intellectual gimlet, and bore one continually with it." 

" I do well in the case of a fellow who can make such puns. — 
So you were head of your school, you say ; and the other boys 
looked up to you ? " 

*• They thrashed and bullied me till I was sick of the place. 
However, having constantly to fight with fellows bigger and older 
than myself had an excellent efiect on my muscles, if not on my 
mind ; and little by little I was left alone. I quitted the school 
when I was fourteen, taking with me, as I had done every year, 
the best of the prizes. Our head-master made a little speech in 
presenting them to me, and expressed his sorrow at losing me. 
•* I am glad to go," I told him ; and so I was. However, 
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I soon found that onr little world had been only a copy 
of the bigger world outside, and that the life before me was 
quite as hard to bear as the one I had led with my school- 
fellows." 

" What sort of a life was it ? " 

*' That of junior drudge in a lawyer's office. I was fortunate, 
my mother thought, in finding such an opening : it was a clerk- 
ship, and to be a clerk was in her eyes the next thing to being 
a gentleman. My poor mother ! she had the foolish idea so 
many women have, that labour worthy of the name degrades a 
man.*' 

'* I am afraid it is fools of our own sex who have taught them it. 
A lawver*s office ! You had better have been a mechanic." 

*' I know I had. They paid me next to nothing, and led me 
the life of a dog, I bore it for a year, because of my mother ; 
and then could bear it no longer, and threw it up. What do you 
think I took to in its place ? '* 

" How should I guess ?" 

'* I hired myself out to learn the most ancient trade of all. I 
worked for a gardener — slaved for him, I might say, and so earned 
board, lodgings, and a small sum per week. At the end of three 
years of this life, I was strong, well grown, and just turned eighteen. 
I had scraped together fifteen pounds in the course of the three 
years, and had spent about half as much on books. Shall I ever 
find the delight again in the soul of any dead man or woman 
speaking to my soul that I found in those days ? '' 

'* ' La jeunesse n*a qu'un temps,' " I answered him. " Never 
again.'' 

'* I know I shall not. Oh, they were ecstasy t the moments 
snatched from my toil when I could converse with the gods and 
hope that. I, too, was of them. It was then that there began to 
dawn upon me some conception of the radiant mind of Shakes- 
peare — slowly, as the human eye can only slowly accustom itself 
to look upon the sun, 

'' Shakespeare is the sun of the world of the passions," Stanhope 
went on. <* We see them by the light he casts upon Ihem — their 
beauty or their horror. None again will ever show them to us as 
he has shown them ; but there are singers who can distil each 
separate passion into sweeter music. I learned that when I lay 
one summer's night under the stars, and drank in the music of the 
voice of Shelley. ^ Oh,* I said, 'that I might sing like this 
singer ! I will bear want — I will bear disappointment — I will 
bear whatever misery my choice may bring upon me — but I swear 
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that I will go to London and seek to speak with an ariicnlate 
voice the thoughts that are within me.' 

" So I came here. I wrote what I was mad enough to think 
was a poem, and sent it to a leading magazine. It came hack 
rejected ; I humed it, and then wrote to my mother that I was 
doing well, and sent her five of my fifteen pounds. Her return 
letter was worth ten times the price I had paid for it ; it showed 
me what joy I had given her. The ten pounds that were left me 
dwindled little hy little — even hread and water and a dog-kennel 
cost something — and at last I starved. Oh, I know what it is to 
starve ! " 

I thought of the den from which I had disinterred him, and of 
that strange interview with Lord Hampstead, and helieved him. 

'* I'll tell you what is harder than wanting bread, and that is to 
be without a fire in winter. I used to think Dante was more mer- 
ciful than his wont to those sufferers in his Inferno whom he only 
imprisoned in everlasting ice ; but I know better now. Ah, my 
God ! wht^t a death must be that of the poor creatures who perish 
sometimes in their homelessness of a winter's night in London 
streets ! A plunge in the river, even if one had to find a place 
where the ice was broken, I could understand ; but to die of cold 
and hunger in the streets — — " 

He was sDent for a little while, and I forebore to interrupt his 
silence. 

*' I feel sometimes as if I dared not think of whatman*s misery 
can be ; and so, to save myself from thinking, I try to laugh. 
It is hard work laughing, though, when you see everywhere round 
you wretches with the whole &bric of Society pressing on them — 
stifling under that monstrous burden, as the victims that the law 
used to press to death with heavy weights were crushed and stifled. 
What a cursed mistake Society is, upon the whole — has been in 
all ages ! Bah ! we have to live in the world as it is ; let us live 
in it, then, and laugh at it. On se damnera, perhaps ; but what 
matters it ? " 

. I was about to say something, when he caught the expression 
of my face, and burst out laughing. 

'< Don't preach ! " he called out, picking up a book and flinging 
it at me. *' Confound you, Murray, don't preach ! " 

I lifted the missile from where it had fallen after striking mo, 
and examined it. 

** You might have thrown something lighter,' I said ruefully. 
** ' Poems, by Lord Eskdale ; third edition.' Where the deuce 
did you pick up such heavy literature ? " 
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'' I saw the precious commodiiy for sale cheap, and bonght it to 
improve my spirits. Bead it — for the love of heaven, read it. 
Open the volume at random, and read anything you light on." 

I opened accordingly, and read : 

" I boasted a treasure in days gone by, 

A maiden sweet as fair ; 
The love-b'ght beamed in her melting eye, 

But pure was she as rare ; 
And I dreamed that this lily gloriously 

Should blossom beneath my care. 

" In the valley's bosom I reared a home ; 
By day the thrush sang near ; 
The nightingale when night was come 

Made music sweet to hear ; 
And I said, * Oh ! over Life's tranquil foam 
Our loves this bark shall bear.' " 

We burst out laughing together. 

** The inspiration seems to become particularly diluted towards 
the end of each stanza," I remarked, when I recovered myself. 

** They have hailed him'as a poet in one or two of the reviews, 
particularly the Saturday y* said Stanhope ; ** and the public — 
the Society-public, I suppose — have confirmed the verdict, as you 
see, to the extent of a third edition. But he can do worse things 
than even turn his home into a bark, with the nightingale, I sup- 
pose, for a crew. Try him in some other place." 

I tried again, and lighted on some truly infamous lines. 

" Sweet the morning was, oh ! sweet, 
When I flung myself at my Edith's feet : — 

• Tell me not,' I said, *to part^ 
Listen to my beating heart, 
Oh, my heart ! '" 

''I suppose she told him that she couldn't hear it's beating 
while he was in that position, and suggested that he should get up," 
Stanhope observed. '* I should have, liked to have illustrated 
that poem," Jie continued. " The book's worth the money I 
paid for it, if only as an illustration of what passes current with 
a section of the &shionable world as poetry. To be hailed as a 
genius in Mayfair — this also is vanity. 

** Very agreeable vaniiy," I said. ** Mayfair takes most of its 
geniuses &om. the peerage. How far we have wandered from the 
girl that we were talking about I " I added suddenly. 

*' Let us continue to discuss the peerage," Stanhope answered. 
V Don't let us go back to her." 
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CHAPTER VnL 

A FOOL AND A WOMAN. 

I DID not go back to her — not that week. I was moody, and 
silent, and irritable ; and shunned, too, going near Rachel Clare, 
and longed to break away from my pledge to her. I wrote to 
Bachel that I was busy — that I could not come down to Kew. 

That I was busy was something less than the truth. I was 
working fererishly hard — overworking myself, indeed; partly 
because I wanted to have as little time as possible for thought, 
and partly because opportunities ofincreasing my income were just 
then presenting themselves to me, and I had a burning anxiety to 
make the most of them. Lilian Desmond might or might not 
have a heart — I could not say; but I could see very distinctly * 
indeed that two ruling qualities in her nature were cupidity and 
ambition. She would not have had the love of Apollo himself if 
the beautiful god had come to her with empty pockets, and had 
offered her for their bridal bower a cottage. 

She might listen to mine, I thought, if I could show her a 
quickly won position in the present, and the promise of a prosperous 
Mure. In this hope, I worked so hard that Stardiope both 
wondered and laughed at me. 

He was working, too, in his fitful, erratic way — producing some- 
times in a night what would have been the labour of three to 
almost any other man ; and when his work was finished and paid 
for, doing nothing till his pockets were empty again — doing nothings 
that is, but read poetry and write it. I could not help noting, 
however, that what he considered his apostasies from the career to 
which he had devoted himself were growing both more numerous 
and more prolonged. Of old, it was with difficulty that he could 
be persuaded to write prose once or twice in the month ; now he 
contributed regularly to one weekly journal, and occasionally to 
another. I sought the reason of this increased industry, and found 
it in the changed appearance that he made. I cannot say that in 
the first days of our acquaintance he had seemed to care nothing 
for display ; but, though he dressed neatly, it had of necessity been 
poorly. Now, on the contrary, Edward Stanhope was fast trans- 
forming himself into one of the best-dressed fellows in London. 

The change suited him. I like to think of him as he looked in 
those days ; the handsome, haughty face with the wonderful grey 
eyes, so bright and animated ; the manly, graceful figuroi' set off 
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to the best advantage by his perfect taste in' dress. I looked an 
Orson beside this Adonis ; and so I one day told him. 

" Why have you made an Adonis of yourself, Ned ? " I asked. 

I had expected to see him turn red, and perhaps look away ; but 
instead he looked straight at me, and laughed. 

*' You think it may be for the purpose of captivating our siren 
of the Aladdin, or some other of the sex ? " he said. '* Wrong, 
Murray ; it's only to let the world see that I have brains." 

*' I did not know that, when a man wants to prove to the world 
that he has brains, he generally calls in the help of his tailor,'' I 
observed. 

** Imbecile remark I You deserve never to know what a well- 
£tting coat is, after uttering it. You see the coat I am wearing?'* 

" I see your coat, but not your meaning,'' I replied. ^* Do you 
vfhnt my opinion on the garment ? " 

** Don't try satire, my dear fellow ; it's not in your line. You 
remind one too much of an elephant trying to be playful ; the 
Animal means well, but he doesn't amuse ; and you fear he may 
end by treading on your corns. What paid for the ' garment,' as 
you caU it ? " 

** I don't know. Is it paid for, may I ask ? '' 

*' Still harping on the satirical string ! the one that suits you 
least of any. You haven't the gifts of a humourist, Murray ; you, 
nor any other Scotchman that ever before you, could neither mdke 
Jokes nor understand them when made." 

** Very dull fellows, Bums, Scott, and Carlyle," I observed 
sarcastically. 

" Very dull, I agree with you. I begin to have some hopes of 
you, Donald ; I never met with a Scotchman before who would 
admit the truth about that particular triad of his countiymen. 
Yes, Bums is a dull writer." 

I savagely held my tongue ; but, like David of old, it was pain 
and grief to me. 

** But to get back to my coat. It is paid for, I am happy to 
say — the £. s. d. I eamed by those four articles on * The Night- 
Side of London ' passed into the hands of my tailor in exchange 
for it." 

*' He has treated you better than you treated your readers," I 
wltheringly remarked. 

** Very likely. I don't write prose for the sake of my readers ; 
but in this particular instance for the sake of a coat. These,'' 
pointing to another portion of his attire, " represent a fortnight's 
contributions to the Pentonville Argus; I carry a column <^ 
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sensational matter on my head in the shape of a hat ; and & 
biography of — I forget who — paid for my boots. So, if the world 
fails to take note that I have brains, it*s really no fault of mine^ 
or of my tailor." 

*' Or of your tailor," I assented. ^' He has had incomparably 
the more important share of the two in the matter." 

*' I'm glad IVe brought you to see it. But still, you will please 
observe that the brains bought the tailor as well as the coat. If I 
did not prose in a tolerably readable £Eishion, I should have been 
minus the employment that has flowed in upon me lately — ergo, I 
should now be without any coat at all, or have been obliged to 
employ an inferior artist." 

** If you would but exert yourself a little, Ned, the employment 
yon speak of would flow in upon you still more rapidly." 

" Exert myself ! " He opened his eyes in a comical stare of 
amazement. *' Haven't I written prose of late one day in three ? " 
he demanded. *^ Don't I talk twaddle once a week to the readers 
of the Weekly Watchman f — that's to say, if the Waichman ha» 
any readers, which I doubt — and run full tilt at windmills every 
other week in the columns of the Freelance ? What more would 
yon have me do ? " 

"I'll tell you in a day or two," I answered. 

Accordingly, in about a week from that time I was able to intro- 
duce to him the subject of an employment that I had set my heart 
on obtaining for him, and of obtaining which I had now fair hopes.. 
Illustrated journalism was not then the miracle that it has since 
become ; but if that wonderful product of the nineteenth centuiy 
was to some extent in its infancy, the infjAncy was vigorous and 

full of promise. I had heard that the conductors of the E 

Journal wanted to send a man over to Brittany who should both 
write well and sketch well, and that the right man for their purpose 
was not yet forthcoming. I got Stanhope introduced to them — 
among &is gifts was a happy knack of handling the pencil, and it 
had long been a favourite practice with him to wander about 
London and its outskirts, making sketches of any objects thai 
attracted him-^and his drawings luckily took their fancy ; so did 
some of his pen-and-ink sketches that I put before them. 

After a little hesitation, they decided to engage him. He was 
young, inexperienced, and little known ; and so, though they availed 
themselves of his services, they paid him poorly. 

He evidently felt and resented this illiberality ; but closed with 
their offer, notwithstanding. I could see that tiie prospect of the 
joumey charmed him. 
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** Thanks, Murray/' he said, pressing mj hand, when we got 
outside the office where the transaction was completed ; ^' thank 
jou, with all my heart. I have often longed to see a little of 
some other country than my own," he continued. '* I like to com- 
mence with an old-world region like Brittany. Those who care 
may see the France of to-day — I am glad that my errand will take 
me into the oldest and quaintest comer of what is left of the France 
of old times." 

** Hypocrite ! " I said. " As if you will not take very good care, 
when your errand to Brittany is done, to return hy way of Paris, 
and pass at least a week there. I dare say, indeed, that we shall 
not hear much of your Parisian doings ; they might not quite hear 
looking into." 

*' You don't mean that ? " he asked, stopping in the street, and 
looking full at me. 

•'No, Ned, I don't," I said. 

Stanhope was twenty, and had the ardour of his age ; but towards 
every form of debauchery he was ice. I think he owed the pure- 
ness of his youth in great measure to his pride ; it gratified this 
master-passion of his nature that he should remain invulnerable to 
the temptations that seduce so many other men. Like Ulysses, 
he would have dared to listen to the song of the Sirens ; but, un- 
like Ulysses, he would not have bound himself to the mast. 

He was twenty, and had not yet known what it was to love. Or 
say, rather, that he had fused his youth into one master-passion — 
the adoration of the goddess Poetry. Not as Shakespeare and 
Homer saw her did he see her — a divinity, radiant, imperial, 
magnificent ; nor, as she was beheld by Milton and Dante, an 
angel firesh from the presence of Jehovah, and clad about with 
something of the insufferable splendour of heaven, but yet in whose 
eyes there was a £Eithomless mystery and terror, as of hell ; far less 
iis she was beheld by Horace and Beranger, a light, laughing, 
-worthless nymph, frail of fame and £Eiir of face, and whose inspira- 
tion was the wine-cup and the dance. She was to him the marvel 
and the mystery that she had been to Shelley, Schiller, and 
Coleridge — ^in old Greece, to Sappho and JEschylus — ^that, even 
in modem Europe, she could be to Swinburne and Heine ; a 
dweller in the Invisible, sought with a slakeless and vehement 
longing, and revealing herself at moments in glimpses of dazzling 
brightness — and, as her worshipper bowed down before her, kissing 
his lips, and touching them for an instant with the gift of song. 
She has loved some men better than others : Shelley she sought 
o£ben, and the kisses that shelaid on his lipS were burning and 
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majiy ; to Coleridge she came but once or twice in all his sixty 
jears. 

I think, then, that Stanhope's youth had been pore, and that the 
one passion that possessed him was for his art. But is the poet's 
an ajt ? Is not he rather the fervent magician who straggles to 
unite art and inspirationT— the body and the soul ; and who at times 
succeeds ? 

I saw my friend set out for Brittany with positive pleasure — a 
pleasure that I concealed from him. Perhaps I even tried to 
conceal it from myself — ^to persuade myself that it did not exist. 
But as the night mail began slowly to move away from the platform 
at London Bridge, and then dashed on faster through the twilight 
of the summer evening, I watched it disappear with a strange sense 
of freedom agitating me ; and bright before me there rose the face 
of Lilian Desmond. I was freer to seek her out than while Stanhope 
remained in London and shared my lodgings ; and thus, as it were, 
observed almost my every movement. I was free to seek her out — 
to perjure — ^to degrade myself ; but — oh, delirium ! — ^to love. 
Already I had broken in the spirit, if not in the letter, my promise 
to Edward Stanhope — ^was I on the eve now of treason to Bachel 
Clare ? I shut my heart to the suggestion, and resigned myself 
to follow the path in which fate and my folly were leading me. I 
had made one step in it by my visit to the Bichmond Theatre — 
another when I met Lilian in tibe park there ; what was to be the 
third ? She was still acting at Eichmond ; and a short note on her 
side, and a longer epistle on mine, had passed between us ; but we 
had not met since that sweet May eve. A fortnight had gone by ; 
and it was mid- June now — ^the June of the year ? Of what use is 
it to chronicle the year ? It would serve but to remind me the 
more bitterly that between then and now twenty other years lie 
dead. 

I think I had, in a blmd, half-hearted fashion, been trying to keep 
away from her ; and that the energy with which I worked — even 
that with which I laboured to secure Stanhope's absence for two 
months in Brittany — ^was in some sort an expression of a vague, 
wild hope I had that I might stamp her image out of my memory, 
and the passion I had conceived for her out of my heart. But the 
flame was always there — at times smouldering sullenly, at times 
bursting out into sudden violence ; and the last face I saw waking, 
the first that smiled upon me in my dreams^ was the enchanting 
one of Lilian Desmond. 

And so — and so Let me blush while I write it, and hurry 

over the words as quickly as my pen will travel. The evening 
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after that of Stanhope^s departure I was to have spent at Eew, bj 
the side of Rachel Clare. I wrote to her that I could not come, 
and passed it in the Richmond Theatre instead. 

The play that night was Bulwer's ** Lady of Lyons.'* In the 
course of an act or so, I had contrived to develop a flaming 
jealousy of the Claude. With what effusion the scoundrel acted I 
how impassioned was his rendering of the frothy bombast with 
which Lord Lytton had stuffed his part ! When he came to the 
description of the imaginary paradise to which he was to lead his 
bride, I longed to leap on the stage and knock him down. And 
she ! she listened undisturbed, or was disturbed only as the exi- 
gencies of the play required ; and melted in this scene, or in another 
grew cold and haughty ; and always her looks and tones were 
thrilling, and she bore herself with a certain seductive, subtle 
grace. Cleopatra at sixteen may have moved with just that grace 
when, in presence of the mighty Julius, her slaves unveiled her, 
and she advanced to meet Csesar and to bring to her feet the fore- 
most soldier of the ancient world. 

I waited at the stage-door when the piece was over. It was not 
in any hope of her permitting herself a recognition of my presence ; 
for I knew that Miss Cecille Danvers very well understood the 
jealous care that an actress owes to her reputation. She was in 
the habit, accordingly, of returning to her lodgings every evening 
escorted by the elderly duenna I had already once seen with her, 
and who held some inferior position about the theatre. She came 
out presently so attended; caught my eyes fixed on her, and 
answered the burning look in them with a quick glance of intelli- 
gence ; and when she passed on, left again a tiny billet in my hand. 
I read it ten minutes afterwards, by ^e light of the lamps at the 
railway station ; and in five more the last train back to town had 
left without me. 

She had asked me — commanded me imperiously, rather— to 
meet her next morning in the park. I ought to have been at the 
office of the Trumpet by ten, and had an appointment an hour 
later that it was folly to neglect ; but still I stayed. I could no 
be the slave that I was to passion and her and not stay. 

She was punctual to the hour she had named — a tolerably early 
one. As we met and she offered me her hand, a sudden impulse 
possessed me ; and almost before I realised my boldness, I 
had carried it to my lips. It angered me that she did not blush. 

*' You owe me that, and more than that. Miss Danvers/' I said, 
as she released the soft, slight fingers, *' for tormenting me as you 
did at the theatre last night" 
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*' Did I not act well, then ?" 

" On the contraiy, too well. I could have believed — ^yon almost 
did make me believe at times — that you actually cared for the 
puppy who played Melnotte/' 

*' So I did care for him — in every scene where I am supposed 
to care for him. I quite enter into any part I take, I assure j 
you.*' 

^ What a capacity for caring for people you will have developed 
after a year or two more of the stage ! " I said bitterly. '* I wish I 
I could act/' I continued. '* I would contrive on any terms to get 
an engagement to play with you ; and I'd monopolise the charac- 
ters that you have to care for." 

*' I should find it dull ^always playing to the same Komeo, Or 
the same Claude. But you can't act — ^fortunately for my peaoe of 
mind." 

*' Only the fool," I said. " I can act that to perfection." 

** I'll try to get you engaged for the part whenever I come out 
in ' Lear,' " she answered, laughing. *' I don't think, though, I 
should make a very good Cordelia." 

** There are fools in other plays than * Lear,' " I said. 

** Well, whenever I am acting in any of the plays you mean, I 
promise to think of you. And now tell me — for I made you come 
here this morning that you might tell me— is it true, as the Age 

says, that Lord Efampstead has thoughts of taking the E 

Theatre for the winter, and trying his grand experiment there ? " 

*' I believe his nnnd is pretty well made up to do something of 
the kind, as Deu: as his mind can ever be said to be made up to do 
anything." 

•* Why did you not write and tell me ? " 

*♦ Why should I have written and told you ? '* 

** Because I mean you to help me in becoming the leading 
artiste there. It will do for a time ; and if the whole thing fails, 
it will at any rate have brought me thoroughly before the public." 

'* And if I don't see my way to helping you? or if we fail to 
secure you, between us, the position you want ? " 

** Then you will hear of me again at the Aladdin, or see me, if 
you like to come there." 

I mentally swore that that degradation of her beauty and talent 
should not be. 

*' I will get you what you want,'' I said ; *^ that is, I will get it 
with your help ; and always supposing that Lord Hampstead takes 
the theatre." 

** Will he take it, do you thmk?" 

F 
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" I think he will. From what I know of him and from what he 
has said, I think he will take it ; I don't fancy, though, that he 
will keep it long." 

*' I don't care for that," she said ; ^' but I am determined that he 
shall engage me, and for all the best parts, too. How will you set 
about getting me this engagement ? " she asked imperiously. 

*' I will tell you that when I am certain that he will take the 
theatre. In the meantime," I added, passing my arm quickly round 
her waist and just touching her cheek with my lips, '* this is to in- 
spire me with ideas." 

" You must succeed after that," was her only comment on my 
boldness. '* And now," she added, *' I must say good-mornings 
and hurry home to breakfast.'' 

" And I must hurry back to London," I said. " I ought to be 
at the Trumpet office by ten ; and it is as well, in view of your 
wishes, that Lord Hampstead should not have too much reason 
just now to be offended with me. But when shall I see you again ? " 
I asked, detaining her hand in mine. 

** Qui sait ?" she answered, laughing at me. ** Moi, je n'en 
sais rien." 

** But I must know," I persisted. 

'* You shall hear from me when — ^when I am in the humour to 
write. Au revoir." 

I did not answer in words. I caught the challenge, the malice 
and the challenge in her eyes, and answered it as perhaps she 
knew I would. The journey from Richmond to London was made 
as in a dream, for her lips had left on mine the burning memory 
of a kiss. 

Did I work that day as quietly and steadily as was my wont ? 
Never more quietly and more steadily ; and yet there was fire 
within me, and I Imew that I was about to cast all guides but 
passion to the winds. Honour, fiiendship, my pledge to Rachel 
Clare — they were nothing ; all life was poisoned for me henceforth 
by the kiss that I had laid on Lilian Desmond's lips, the look that 
had gleamed on me a moment from her eyes. I felt that I was 
hers, and that she had but^to whisper to me, ''Do this crime, and 
I give myself to you ; " and, whatsoever the deed might be, I would 
do it. 

Whatsoever the deed might be ? I thought so at the moment ; 
but then this girl and the fature were to try me in a fashion of 
which I could not dream. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE TIME OF BOSES. 

That year a wonderful summer shone upon us. The summers of 
England are too often pale mockeries of the name ; dreary seasons 
when rain falls persistently, and winds blow cold and cutting, and 
m drowned fields the rotting hay lies under water and th 
unripened com stands green in August. In the year I am writing 
of, the spring had been more than commonly cold and backward ; 
but with June Came heat and genial rains; and when July at 
length broke upon us, it was as that glorious month might break 
over the vines of Italy or Southern France — a pageant of glowing 
moons and balmy eventides, when the sky was without a cloud, 
and out of its serene expanse of blue the sun, for some fifteen 
hours of the twenty-four, poured down an almost tropical bounty 
of heat and light. I basked gladly in that bounty ; even in London 
I could delight in it — as any but an alderman ought surely to 
delight. 

It was dull work in that sweltering July weather editing the 
Trumpet; fierce and eidiausting work on ^ose breathless nights 
taking my turn in the Beporters' Gallery of the House of Com- 
mons, and following with flying fingers and strained attention the 
debate. I had, however, begun my reporting labours at a happy 
moment ; the great guns of the Commons were mostly silenced^ 
what with the burning summer and the lack of burning questions 
in the country ; and the speakers were of the type that one never 
reports in full. So, as I had the kniack of giving easily in ten 
lines the drift of an hour's prosing, whatever bitterness the mem- 
bers for Slocum Podgers and Bumbleborough may have cherished 
against me, I satisfied my chief. 

On the whole, then, the world went well with me. The 
Trumpets feeble tootle dissatisfied me, indeed ; I saw that, on 
the lines Lord Hampstead had laid down for it, the paper never 
could or would make a mark. It did not pay expenses ; and I felt 
it to be more than probable that at no distant date its proprietor 
would discontinue it as a failure. In that case, I had only my 
Parliamentary reporting, and an insecure connection that I main- 
tained with one or two periodicals, to turn to for support. I began 
to look the future very seriously in the face, and to consider how 
I should master it. 

Master it meant winning Lilian Desmond. Master it meant 
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that, in makiiig for myself an improved position, I must obtain for 

her what she coveted. Would Lord Hampstead take the E 

Theatre ? I asked myself. 

There had been two other meetings of the supporters of the 
scheme for regenerating the drama since that evening when Lilian 
had seen Lord Hampstead in the chair and myself reporting. 
They were enthusiastic gatherings ; and the noble president of the 
society was the most en&usiastic speaker present. The movement 
began to make some stir. I believe there had been only another 
reporter and myself in attendance on the first evening of the three, 
and next morning most of the daily papers had dismissed us in ten 
lines ; but on the occasion of the third meeting the large hall was 
well filled, in spite of the heat. There were representatives of 
, several journals present, and I reported for two of the most in- 
fluential myself. Lord Hampstead spoke well. The speech that 
he made was both vigorous in itself and well-delivered ; and the 
press, almost without exception, complimented him on the fiust. 

I iJiought he would have appeared at the Trumpet office next 
morning, to insist on having the compliments pud his speech 
gathered into a string of pearls to adorn the forthcoming issue of 
tiiat journal ; but he kept away. He did not come the next day 
either ; but on the third, when it wanted only twenty-four hours to 
the weekly board-meeting and the wrangles of the committee of 
editors, he appeared. I did not need to introduce the subject of 
the drama — he glided into it at once. 

'* Was my speech as good as they say it was?" he presently 
asked me. 

I could praise it with sincerity, and I did so. I dare say, indeed, 
that I overpraised it. He beamed so benevolently on me through 
those bland spectacles of his, that I could almost have found it in 
my heart to cry to him, " My lord, you are a Burke — a Cicero ! " 
What I did say was : 

*' Lord Hampstead, eloquence like yours ought to be heard 
oftener in the House of Lords.*' 

*' I don't care for speaking there," he answered. *' I want to 
influence the people. Do you think, Mr. Murray, that my poor 
remarks of yesterday will reach their hearts ? " 

« The hearts of millions," I answered, with enthusiasm. *' My 
lord, as you most truly said in the course of your eloquent ad- 
dress, the people have a heart. He who appeals to it in words 
that come firom his own will surely touch it." 

*' I want to touch the hearts of all classes," he answered, *' from 
the highest to the lowest. I want them to see, as clearly as I see 
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myself, how extraordinary an influence for good or evil the amuse- 
ments of a people have on the national character. Oar stage, alas ! 
influences the English character only for eviL" 

I murmured an assent 

'* It will be a noble work to purify that stage/' his lordship said, 
with energy. ''It will be an end worth sacrificing a fortune 
for, to sweep it clean — to purify its tainted atmosphere— to — 
to " 

**To make it no longer the mirror of vice, but of virtue,*' I 
suggested. 

** Excellently said, Murray. Yes, I will strike down Vice : I 
will put Virtue in her place." He struck his hand on the table 
before him in his enthusiasm. *' I will — I will ! " 

'* A glorious work," I said, as if carried away by that enthusiasm. 
*' How I envy you that work, Lord Hampstead ! How I wish that 
I could share in it ! *' 

''You shall share in it," he responded amiably. "Mr. 
Murray, I have known you for over a year, and I have learned to 
trust you. I believe — ^I am confident— that my trust is not mis- 
placed." 

I vowed with warmth that it was not. 

" I fear the day is fast approaching when I must give up the 
publication of the Trumpet. The journal is doing great good, I 
believe ; but the expenses of its issue are heavy, and the receipts, 
as you know, do not by any means balance them. I cannot at 
once continue the issue of the Trumpet and attempt the regenera- 
tion of the drama." 

" Begenerate the drama, my lord," I said, with Roman loftiness. 
" Let the sacrifice of my position as acting editor of the Truinpet 
cost me what it may, I shall never regret tiiat sacrifice, if it leaves 
you free to commence the noble work which, I venture to pro- 
phesy, will be the crowning one of your life." 

" And in which you shall be my right hand," he told me, beam- 
ingly. " What I plan, you shall execute for me. I will carry on 
the preliminary negotiations in this business through you ; and 
when " 

I waited with, suspended breath. 

"And when these are completed, and the New National Theatre 
— as I have decided to name it — opens its doors, I will appoint 
you — What shall I appoint you?" his lordship added, with a 
puzzled look. 

I knew my man, and struck at once. 

*' Your meaning is perfectly plain, Lord Hampstead," I said ; 
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^* yon will appoint me stage and general manager. I thank yon 
with all my heart and accept the appointment." 

Lord Hampstead, however, looked undecided. 

** But you are so young, Mr. Murray," he said nervously ; " and 
a stage-manager surely *' 

'* I am old enough to understand your plans and to execute them, 
Lord Hampstead," I interrupted. " I think I can convince you 
of that, if you will grant me five minutes of your attention." 

He looked questioningly at me. 

'* In your speech the other night, the following passage particu- 
larly struck me : ^ It is not so much to the generation of actors 
that is passing away from us, as to that which is coming in, that 
we must look for support ; the regenerated drama of England will 
not so much shine by the light of the stars that are fading out of 
the theatrical firmament, as by those which are being bom into 
it." It is a great truth, my lord, splendidly expressed." 

** You flatter me, Mr, Murray," his lordi^ip murmured. 

'* I understand you, at least— of that I feel certain. Let me 
give this idea its most brilliant expression,'' I continued. '* Let 
me prove to you, Lord Hampstead, that I can form a company such 
as you desire to bring together. I have acquaintances that will 
be of infinite service to me in the search — acquaintances among 
actors " (I thought of Lilian), '* among dramatists " (I conjured up 
the vision of Stanhope, and the manuscript of a certain unacted, 
and indeed unfinished drama) ; ** and m\h their help, and my own 
untiring exertions, I think I can promise that any fresh stars that 
rise in our theatrical firmament shall rise in the New National 
Theatre." 

Lord Hampstead rose. 

* * You understand me, Mr. Murray," he said warmly. " I must 
consider the whole thing a little further ; but I pass you my word 
that, if I decide on this venture (for the venture will really be mine, 
and I shall furnish the greater portion of the funds), you shall be 
entrusted with the task of bringing a company together — of course, 
under my supervision. If you perform that task to my satis- 
faction, you, who have formed the company, shall manage it 
for me." 

** I have your word for that, my lord ? " 

"You have," he answered. 
. I thauked him with a warmth that was not feigned. 

** You shall be satisfied with me, Lord Hampstead : with my 
ability as well as my zeal" 

" Ji the ability is but equal to the zeal," he said graciously, *' I 
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shall be indeed fortunate in having secured your services. Good 
morning, Mr. Murray." 

I saw the door close behind him with feelings that were partly 
of triumph, partly of chagrin. I had not brought him to anything 
very definite ; only to declare his intentions^— and the intentions 
of a man such as Lord Hampstead could be compared only to the 
resolve that a weathercock might entertain to remain fixed. But 
I had his word that, if the scheme came to anything, and the 

E or another theatre was taken, I should form a company for 

him. I threw myself back in my chair and laughed. What a 
comedy the whole thing promised to be ! I was twenty-three, and 
had as much insight, and no more, into theatrical affairs as any 
other young journalist might have ; and I was to form a company 
of actors for a London theatre, and perhaps to manage company 
and theatre when found ! ''I will do both," I swore. " I will 
find a company that shall satisfy him, and when it is formed I will 
manage it— and him.*' And then I tried to dismiss the whole 
thing from my thoughts, and to wait patiently Lord Hampstead's 
decision as to whether any theatre was to be taken. 

I could not dismiss it from my mind. I could not wait patiently 
the decision that might give or lose me Lilian J)esmond; I waited 
as in a fever. After a week of that fever. Lord Hampstead made 
up his mind. He came to me to say that he had resolved on 
attempting the great work which he so longed to accomplish ; that 
he was about to place three thousand pounds to the credit of the 
scheme at his bankers', as 'the nucleus of what he hoped would 
take gigantic proportions as a national fund ; and then he com- 
missioned me to make the round of such of the London theatres as 
might be leased for a season, and give my opinion as to which was 
best suited for his purpose. 

I had the memory of the Archbishop of Granada and the fear of 
the fate of Gil Bias before me as I made that round of the London 
theatres. Lord Hampstead, I very clearly discerned, had set his 

heart on taking the E . For my part, I thought the Atlas a 

better building, and better situated. It might have been had, too, 
on slightly more moderate terms. Should I recommend the Atlas ? 
I thought of Le Sage's immortal apologue, and the famous ^' Adieu, 
Monsieur Gil Bias ; je vous souhaite toutes sortes de prosp6rit6s, 

avec un pen plus de goiit ; " and my part was taken. The E 

was really no bad choice ; it now became the best in London in 
my eyes. I pronounced in its favour ; and Lord Hampstead, who 
probably supposed that he had concealed his 0^ predilection for 
the theatre from me, was enraptured with my confirmation of his 
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sagacity. Professional opinion was called in, and was favoorable ; 
and before three weeks more were over a three years' lease of the 

E Theatre had been arranged, and the concern was in the 

hands of Lord Hampstead. 

In mine, rather. I swore that his lordship should be a pnppet, 
of which I pnlled the strings. My brain was anything but that of 
a Machiavel, and I had little genius for plotting ; but then neither 
had I a strong or wily intellect to deal with, and the prize that I 
schemed and strtiggled for was Lilian Desmond. When the 

negotiations for the transfer of the E Theatre had gone too 

far to render any withdrawal from them possible, I took down the 
news of them to Bichmond. It was the last week but one of her 
engagement there ; and she had written to me impatiently only a 
day or two before for news of my progress with Lord Hampstead. 

As before, I met her in the park. This time I designedly made 
myself late at our trysting-place ; and when I reached it, I was 
secretly delighted to see her there before me. 

*^ You are punctual. Miss Danyers,'* I said with extreme 
civility. 

''And you are not,'* she said, with haughty anger. '* Is it 
mannerly, do you think, to keep a lady waiting ? " 

I chose my part at once — ^e part of I don't know whom ; of 
Melnotte, perhaps, flavoured with a little of Macheath. She had 
taken a seat under a tree while waiting ; I flung myself on the 
grass at her feet, and looked up at her with admiring eyes. 

*' I would not have been punctual for the world,*' I said, with 
calm impertinence. " How beautiful you look, Lilian, when you 
lose your temper a little ! " 

She looked at me a moment, fisdrly puzzled ; and then began at 
once to blush and to laugh. 

*' I admire your impudence," she said. '' Are we such old 
friends that you need call me Lilian, and keep me waiting? " 

*'I don't count the time I have known you by months," I 
answered. 

" By what, then — ^by weeks ? " 

** No, by moments — the moments that have passed since we 
last parted, and since I took away with me the burning memory of 
a kiss." 

"How very poetical!" she said. "You should really write 
poetry, Mr. Murray." 

" Should I ? The public wouldn't find it interesting, I am 
afraid. I should be ending every verse, like a very indifierent 
poet I was reading lately, with * Oh, my heart ! ' " 
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** What in the world is the matter with yonr heart ? '* 

Her hand strayed listlessly down by her side as she said that. 
Was it by accident ? was it by coquetry ? I believed it was by 
coquetry ; but I seized on the beautiful fingers all the same, and 
pressed my lips to them. 

" Did you ever read * Yathek ' ? " I said, as she snatched her 
hand away. 

" * Vathek ! ' No ; what is it ? A love- story ? " 

" Not exactly that, but an account of the place to which Ioyo 
often sends one. It's an Eastern romance, written by an English- 
man ; and the last scene is laid in Tartarus." 

''Tartarus — where is that? You don't mean Tartary, of 
course?" 

'* I mean, in polite English, the infernal regions. If I did not 
fear to shock your delicacy, I would add that, in plain English, 
Tartarus is called " 

She laid her small hand on my mouth, and stopped me. 

'^Taisez'Vous ! *' she bade me. ''I don't want the plain 
English — the polite, as you call it, is plain enough." 

" Well, Vafiiek went there," I said: " and his biographer has 
given us a full account of what he saw." 

'* What did he see — ^fire, brimstone, and smoke, I suppose ; 
and great homed fiends, with claws and pitchforks ? " 

** No, nothing of the kind ; a great hall only, and multitudes of 
people wandering through it. But presently he noticed some 
strange things about the vast crowd: no one, man or woman, 
stood still for a moment ; and they all had their features distorted 
with pain, and kept their hands pressed on their hearts — ^in this 
way," I added, seizing her hand and pressing it to the breast of 
my coat. 

'* Well, what was the matter with them ? " Lilian asked, resign- 
ing her hand to my clasp. 

•• Tell me." 

'' They were fed on burning sulphur, probably ; and it disagreed 
with them." 

'* They were simply in the condition that I am in — their hearts 
were on fire. . Eblis — ^that is the pretty Oriental name for Satan — 
had set them on fire. It was tbeir punishment. You are my 
Eblis," I added, pressing my lips again to the hand I held. ** Your 
kisses set my heart on &:e.'* 

I had made a false thrust in our duel, and left myself exposed 
to my antagonist, Lilian saw it, and pierced me instantly with 
her quick retort. 
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** I don*t know why stolen kisses should set the heart on fire," 
she said carelessly. '* You certainly never yet kissed me with my 
own consent." 

I felt the thrust, but would not show it. 

'* That will come/' I said placidly. 

"WiUit? When?" 

" To-day — this very morning. Where are we to spend to-day, 
hy-the-bye ? " 

** I like your impudence ! " she said again. '* I have an 
engagement at two with Mr. Forrester, whom you saw acting 
Claude Melnotte to my Pauline. He is to drive me over to 
Hampton Court and back." 

'* I am sorry for Mr. Forrester's disappointment, but he certainly 
will not have that pleasure. You are going to spend the day 
with me. If you wish to see Hampton Court," I added, " I will 
drive you over there with pleasure." 

" I thought you had your duties in London," she objected. 

'* I have my turn in the House to take, certainly ; and I dare 
say I shall have a sad quantity of Parliamentary twaddle to scribble 
down ; but my turn does not come round till half-past eleven — 
long after you will be melting Melnotte's heart again," I added 
savagely. 

** The play is not * The Lady of Lyons ' to-night, and Forrester 
does not act with me," she said maliciously. 

'* So much the worse," I answered. *^ It would be consoling to 
think that you were making a fool of at least one other man besides 
myseHl Well, will you come with me ? " 

''I can't. I have promised to go to Hampton Court with 
Forrester." 

''Au revoir! then," I said, springing up from the grass, and 
lifting my hat to her. " I hope you wUl enjoy your drive, Miss 
Danters." 

** Are you going? '' she asked quickly. ** What, without telling 
me the news l£at you have come all the way from London to tell me!" 

*' I did not come from London to tell you any news. I came that 
I might spend the day with you. As you deny me that pleasure, 
I am going back." 

'* Go back, then," she said pettishly. 

" I will," I answered coolly. " Good morning, Miss Danvers ; " 
and I walked away. 

«* Stop I " she said ; '« don't be foolish." 

'* I don't want ta be foolish," I answered, <' and therefore I am 
going back to London." 
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*' Tell me this, at least," she persisted ; *< was it good news that 
jou were bringing me of Lord Hampstead and his plans ? *' 

I stopped, and flEused her. 

*' I will tell yon nothing," I said, '* nntil I am miles awiaj from 
Eichmond with you.'* 

She bit her lip, and a shadow of passion passed across her face. 
I marked it, and how she tapped with her foot upon the grass ; 
and knew her by these signs to have something of the tigress in 
her. The knowledge did not frighten me. 

It was bat for a moment that these tokens of angry emotion 
were visible; then she lifted her lustroas eyes to mine with a 
langhing brightness in them. 

" Oh, how angry Forrester will be I " she said. "I should not 
wonder if he refrises to act with me to-morrow night Won't you 
have pity on him ? ** 

** None." 

She took my arm. 

** Where shall we go ? " she said. 

'' I will leave that to you," I said, secretly enraptured with my 
victory, 

'* I won't go to Hampton Court, at any rate. Poor Forrester 1 " 

" Where, then ? " 

" I don't know— Kew ? " 

I thought of Rachel Clare. 

•* That is like going into the next street," I said, ** Besides, I 
don't care for the place." 

" The Crystal Palace, then ? Will that choice suit you ? " 

*' Your choice is mine," I said ; and was presently seated beside 
her in a hansom, and we were being driven there. 

We dined together in one of the pleasantest of the Palace 
dining-rooms ; and over dessert and a glass of hock, I told her 
all that I had to tell. She clapped her hands when I had 
finished. 

'' Oh, how glad I aiii that you and I should have met that day at 
Dalwich ! " she said. '* I never did a better thing in my life than 
when I made your acquaintance. You don't know how I have 
longed to appear in a really good part at a good theatre — ^not such 
an odious part as I had at that detestable Aladdin ; but something 
and somewhere really suited to me ; and now 

" And now," I said, " now — 

She paused^ and waited for me to speak. 

I lifted my glass of hock, and holding it between me and the 
light, looked at the golden motes that danced in it. Her eyes * 
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were bent lightly on me, with an expectant, questioning glance ; 
bat I only kept mine fixed on the amber contents of my glass, and 
smiled. 

'' And now. Miss Danvers,** I said, suddenly, as I at last set 
down the glass and looked full at her, " now that I have it in my 
power to procure you an engagement such as you covet, you all 
at once find out that you are glad to have made my acquaintance. 
Were you not glad before, then ? '* 

'* Not very," she said coolly. ** You are not a handsome man, 
you know." 

I was not ; but I had good looks in the eyes of Rachel Clare. 
Why did that thought suggest itself just then to me, and Bacher& 
clear eyes seem to look sorrowfully into mine ? 

I rose, and offered Lilian my arm. 

'' The afternoon is at its best just now," I said ; *^ shaU we go 
out and look at it?" 

She smiled and took my arm. We went out on the terrace, and 
sought seats there. I leaned my arm presently on the back of 
Lilian's chair ; and stooping towards her, looked straight into those 
wondrous eves. 

'* What a rude stare ! " she said, smiling up with them at me. 

Temptress that she was, how beautiful she looked at that 
moment ! It was the beauty of the siren — ^the beauty that lures 
men on to make shipwreck of their souls and lives — but it was 
loveliness rare and great. The eyes could dazzle and yet melt ; 
the lips had a scornful and still a seductive curve ; and the face — 
oh, the charm of its outline ! — ^the rich glow of its colour I That 
cheek before me was not rosy, nor yet pale ; it was only a master- 
piece of Nature's colouring, where snow seemed to strive with 
fire — ^with such warmth did the bright blood mantle under the 
clear and delicate skin. Eoseleaf cheek! it seemed made for 
tender and yet ardent lips to press. 

I looked at her as three-and-twenty looks at bright nineteen. I 
saw in her the lust of the eye incarnate. There were nets for my 
soul in those fatal glances ; the red lips had but to beckon " Come I " 
and they would lure me on to ruin. I thought so, and took her 
hand. 

'*Am I rude?" I said. ''I dare sav Samson often looked 
rudely at Delilah, and Ulysses at Circe." 

*' I know who Delilah was, of course," she answered ; ^* but who 
was the other ? " 

'* A lady that an old Greek poet tells us about. She had a 
great many admirers, and treated them all very badly^" 
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** I don*t mind being compared to her, then. I shall always 
treat my admirers badly." 

Our eyes were still bent full on each other. 

'' I have a good mind to call yon Circe/' I said. 

<* Do," she said carelessly. '* I like the name ; it sounds as if 
it were suited to me, somehow.'* 

*' Then, my sweet Circe, don't you think I shall be acting re- 
markably like a fool if I enable you to appear at the E 

Theatre — the New National, I mean — and so to extend the list of 
your admirers indefinitely ? I should have you smiling here and 
flirting there ; and end by blowing out my own brains or somebody 
else's in a fit of jealous rage." 

*' There would not be much harm done in either case, probably." 
The mocking eyes added : " Certainly not in yours." 

"Perhaps you are right," I said, " but I prefer to keep the 
brains that I have ; and so " 

*' Oh, don't talk any more about such trifles," she interrupted 
imperiously. '* Let me know how soon you are going to give me 
this engagement for the new theatre." 

" Am I going to engage you for it P " 

** Certainly you are." 

^* It will certainly be on conditions, then." 

'* Conditions I What, pray ? " 

I looked at her with almost a sense of power. 

** How divinely beautiful you are I " I said. 

'' Oh, you have said that a hundred times already — once or 
twice in words, and a hundred times, at least, with your eyes ! 
What conditions can you possibly want from me ? " 

** No, you are not divinely beautiful," I said, without heeding 
her question ; *' you are diabolically seductive, rather ; alluring 
as Yenus, and dangerous as the Circe that I compared you to just 
now. Well, I must make this new theatre my Yenusberg, I sup- 
pose ; but I will not throw away my soul as blindly as Tannhauser 
did his — ^no, I want your promise that you will pay me the price 
of it first." 

'' I really wish you would speak plain English. Promise — 
conditions I don't understand you." 

** Let us go for a walk in the grounds," I said ; ** and I will 
try to explain myself." 

" Why not here ? " 

'* I don't care for explaining myself here ; and you will really 
understand me better, I assure you, if we walk away where it is 
less noisy." 
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" Oh, how tiresome ! " she said. '< I don't care for going 
where it is less noisy, and I hate to be always walking." 

" Oh, if the explanation does not interest you " 

She rose at once. 

** You pretend to be my slave,** she said, " and you make me 
yours. Come, then.** 

We strayed down one or two walks, and then across some grass, 
and passed under the shade of a group of trees. 

" And now? ** she said, pausing and looking full at me. 

'* I will promise that you shall appear at the new theatre if — 
if " 

"If what?" 

** Lilian," I said, as my arm stole round her waist, " you owe 
me certain kisses.'* 

" That you stole from me I I don*t understand such debts." 

But her lips touched mine all the same, and a burning thrill of 
hope shot through me. 

** I shall win her," I said within myself. ** Oh, Alma Venus ! 
I must." 



CHAPTER X. 

WE QUABBEL. 

I WALKED home that night, after I had left her, and asked my- 
self what it was that I sought to win. Her heart ? — she had 
none, probably ; or if she had, I could not by any process of self- 
delusion persuade myself that I had touched it. Her beauty ? — 
yes, that was the bait which lured me — ^that, and the graces, half 
subtle, half daring, of her manner and her talk. Lilian Desmond 
had a somewhat unfeminine mind, I saw ; but it was eminently 
vigorous, and within a limited range appreciative — appreciative 
of the brilliant and the hard. Poetical it was not, and its refine- 
ments were those of grace rather than of any genuine delicacy ; 
and in the sweet quality of receptiveness, the charming attribute 
that does so much to endear a woman to a man, she was wholly 
wanting. Her mind would never take colour from mine, I felt ; 
my gods would not be her gods, and into the temples where I 
worshipped iihe could not enter. Ah, well, I loved her none the 
less. 
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I got down Shelley from my shelves that midnight, and turned 
to '*Epipsychidion«*' Most divine and subtle poem ! to those who 
know not poetry thou art a blank ; to those who indeed worship 
poetry, bnt know love only as the Aphrodite of the Gbreeks, a low 
soft mnsio, speaking messages nncomprehended ; but for those to 
whom love is of the spirit rather than the senses, and poetry the 
noblest speech that is in man, thou art all that was saddest and 
sweetest in that heart of hearts, transmuted by the alchymy of its 
genius into most passi9nate and subtle song. I read the poem 
from end to end ; and then, while the last chords of its delicate, 
delicious music still vibrated in my mind, I fell to thinking of 
Harriet Westbrook — ^Mary Godwin — and Emilia Viviani, the 
three women in Shelley's relations with whom '* Epipsychidion'' 
had birth. In which of them had he found embodied the dream 
that he had trusted was to take shape as woman — ^the fount of 
living rapture that was to slake his lips ? In none. Harriet 
Westbrook was a silly, pretty child, that he was weak in wedding 
and sinful in parting from ; Mary Godwin should never have been 

more to him than is a sister to a brother ; and Emilia Viviani ? 

Shelley's own voice answered me : *' Like Ixion," he had said, "I 
sought to embrace a cloud." 

What was it that I sought — to which I was ready to give the 
name of wife ? I rose, and stood looking out on the night. 

" Will she ruin my life ? " I thought. " I deserve it, if she 
does : I am perjured to another woman. Will she make me happy ?" 
I continued. '* Let me win her — ^whether by bringing her to feel 
for me such a regard as a tigress might have for its keeper, which 
is all she will ever know of love, or by achieving for myself a 
position that shall flatter her ambition and vanity — ^let me win her, 
and what then P Delirium, I suppose, for a little while ; and 
afterwards — hatred of myself and her, perhaps ; disgust with life 
and vain regrets. I dare not think of our growing old together 
— such a woman as Lilian is and such a man as I am were not 
made to grow old together. We should goad each other into mad- 
ness. Welly let me shut my eyes and go blindly on ; the present 
will have its roses, whatever the future may be. 

*' But it is not love I feel for her ; no, it is not love. I am not 
a saint, any more than I am desperately wicked ; \mi I have 
always felt that, for me to give my whole heart to a woman, it 
would be needful that she should have in her very much of good. 
I have at least the redeeming attribute of Milton's fiend ; I ' feel 
iow awful Virtue is, and see her shape how lovely * — especially 
in woman. lam not a poet, but I rejoice with my whole heart 
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and brain in poetry ; and I require from the woman I am to loye 
unreservedly a fellowship in these paths of the spirit, and percep- 
tions and sympathies akin to mine. Lilian's sympathies are not 
akin to mine ; she has not, that I have yet discerned, a grain of 
good in her. I am not in love with her ; no, what I feel for her 
is madness, and of it misery will come. Ah ! bat not till after 
the cup of rapture has been drained to the dregs — ^not, God ! 
till then.'* 

And with that wild thought in my soul,. I laid my head on my 
pillow, and fell asleep. 

Three days after that I saw Lord Hampstead. 

'* The arrangements for the scene of our campaign are all com- 
pleted, Murray," he told me ; "the E Theatre will close its 

doors under that name in another week, and reopen at the begin- 
ning of October as the New National." 

" I am sincerely glad to hear it/' I said. " The question now 
is, I suppose, of the forces with whom we are to open the cam- 
pign.*' 

<* I have made two engagements," he answered. '* The rest I 
shall leave to you, according to my promise/' 

I cursed him in my heart as I heard of those engagements. 
Would either of them interfere with Lilian's ? Why could he not 
have left the whole thing to me ? — ^that had been his promise. 

*' Of actors or actresses. Lord Hampstead ? " I asked. 

<* Of the former, certainly. I don't know much about engaging 
the performers for the women's parts. I don't see, by th^ way, 
Murray, how you can know much either ; and so I think we had 
better call in more capable judgments for that part of the 
business." 

'* Qh, weathercock of a mind," I said internally, **• will nothing 
«ver fix you? Your promise should, at least." — **I shall not 
have mudi room for giving you satisfaction of dissatisfaction, at 
this rate, Lord Hampstead, in the choice of a company," I 
observed, with some pique. 

*' Well, you had my word that you should choose me one ; and 
if you think that you are any judge of Portias or Ophelias, as 
well as of Shylocks and Hamlets " 

'* I have had some practice, at least, in forming an opinion. I 
do most of thiB dramatic criticisms for the new journal, tiie Picca- 

<< Why, then, you are perhaps the very critic that I have been 
admiring. I always subscribe to anything new in journalism for 
the first month or two ; and the dramatic notices in the Piccadilly 
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caught my &ncy at once. ' Here is a writer, for a wonder,' I 
said, ' who does not lay down the law, bnt only offers an opinion.' 
Did you do that notice of the new piece at the Bijou ? *' 

" Yes." 

'* And that other, last week, of the French company at the 
Parnassus ? " 

" I did." 

'* I liked them both. I liked that on the French company ex- 
tremely. It exactly expressed my own ideas when I saw them — 
in the very piece, by the way, that you criticised ; and your remark 
on the play, that it left; only a bad taste in the mouth, was just my 
own feeling. And I quite agree with you too, Murray, that our 
neighbours across the Channel are not by any means bom better 
actors than ourselves ; they train them better in France, that is all." 

'* I think, Lord Hampstead," I said, with a smile, ''that if you 
distrust your judgment of acting or actors, you do yourself no small 
injustice." 

** Well, well, with the aid of the dramatic critic of the Picca- 
dilly, I dare say I shall manage to get together a company, after 
all ; and so we won't call in any other help. I had every confi- 
dence in your zeal and discretion before, Murray ; and after reading 
those notices in the Piccadilly, I can scarcely doubt your know- 
ledge of what is and is not good acting. Have you done anything, 
yet in the way of getting a company together? " 

* * Only kept five or six very promising actors in view. It will 
not do, of course, to select quite the whole of the company from the- 
juniors of the profession." 

'* No ; there must be one or two well-known names. I think: 
about three will be a suf&cient admixture. One of the two I have- 
engaged already is of that type, C , of the Apollo Theatre." 

i felt that the moment was come for my great coup. 

'* What is especially wanted, it seems to me," I said, ** is an- 
actress with the ability to make her mark, but who has it yet to 
make. It would be a mistake to engage a woman who has ahready 
won notoriety — one can scarcely call it fame — in the wretched 
pieces of the day to fill the leading feminine parts at the New 
National." 

** It would never do," Lord Hampstead assented. 

'* She would possibly fail hopelessly, and would certainly be a 
most discordant element in the scheme. I fancy the sneers of 
the press. * There is not so much changed in the London stage, 
after all,' the Scorpion would remark ; * there is only one theatre 
the more.' " 

o 
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^* Murray, it would never do. We mustn't have an actress like 
that in the company. Yon don't want to propose to me to engage 
any such creatare, I hope ? " 

*< Indeed no, my lord, I have quite another choice to propose 
to you. T have had the good fortune to see at the Richmond 
Theatre a young lady who, I really think, hids fiur to inherit the 
mantle of Miss Faucii" 

'* Ah, there was an actress ! " said Lord Hampstead, with en- 
thusiasm. 

*' She — ^Miss Danvers, I mean, not Miss Faucit — ^has the donhle 
recommendation of heing neither an ahsolute novice in her art nor 
ah actress famiUar to the London puhlic. Her gifts require develop- 
ment, indeed; but they are, in my judgment, rare and shining ones.*' 

/' £ngage her, Murray. What's she like ? " 

*' Remarkably handsome, Lord Hampstead. She has a singular 
likeness to the portrait by Gainsborough of Sheridan's wife, the 
beautifol Miss Imiley." 

*^ How do you know that ? Where's the portrait to be seen ? " 

** In the Dulwich Gallery," I replied. 

** And you admire it, of course, and also the fair likeness ? 
Well, well, don't blush, Murray. Which did you know first, the 
portrait or the copy ? " 

'* The portrait, certainly, my lord. I have seen it many times 
at Dulwich." 

''And. which do you think the handsomest?" his lordship 
persisted. 

"The copy, decidedly," I answered. *' Miss Danvers has, I 
should think, a better complexion than the original of the picture 
at Dulwich, and certainly even finer eyes." 

" Pearl-powder and rouge for the complexion perhaps, Murray ; 
and for the eyes a touch of belladonna — eh ?" 

" I don't think so, my lord." 

** How can you tell ? You have only seen her on the stage." 

I could not tell him " No." I was getting decidedly the worst 
of the conversation. My own clumsiness and Lord Hampstead's 
unexpected acumen were combining to lead it farther and farther 
from the point I wanted it to arrive at. I was forced to make a 
proposition that I had not exactly desired to make. 

** See her yourself, Lord Hampstead. I am certain you would 
form an anticipation of her future career as enthusiastic as I confess 
I have been led to indulge in." 

" I think I will see her," he answered. ** Where do you say 
she is acting ? *' 
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** At Biclunond. She ends her engagement there next week, 
according to the bills.'* 

" And her name ? " 

*^ Is Miss Cecille Danvers. A stage name, apparently.*' 

** Very apparently," his lordship answered. 

I fancy it is Bulwer who remarks, ** What superiority the mere 
iact of living on gives to the dullest dog ! '* He said a shrewd 
and true thing when he said that. Lord Hampstead was one of 
the weakest and most impulsive of men ; but I had only twenty- 
three years, and he had nearly sixty ; and in labouring to l^nd 
him to my purpose, I was experiencing all the disadvantage of the 
fact. 

** I will go down in the course of next week, and see this girl/' 
his lordship continued. *' I think I had better see her. Find 
out on what nights she acts, will you, Murray? and let me 
know." 

'* I can do that as it is. Lord Hampstead." I produced a bill 
and consulted it. " Every night, except Friday," I said. 

** And the parts that she takes ? Does that bill tell you what 
they are?" 

** On Monday, Julia, in * The Hunchback,' " I said, reading from 
it. *• * Tuesday, Pauline, in ** The Lady of Lyons." * " 

* ' Nothing Shakespearian, then ? " 

** Yes, on Thursday. On Thursday she will appear as Viola, 
in " Twelfth Night.' " 

**I'll go down on Thursday. Take a box, Murray, for that 
evening, and meet me at the theatre." 

I met Lord Hampstead accordingly. It was a strong proof of 
the impression our conversation had made on him that he should 
have remembered the engagement. It was true I had taken 
occasion to remind him of it after the weekly committee-meeting 
on the Wednesday, and had received for answer, " Yes, yes, I 
know." 

Lilian had been forewarned by me of his coming. ** That is, 
lie is probably coining," I told her. ** Nothing is ever certain 
about Lord Hampstead." 

''Yes," she said lightly, ^' it is certain that I shall make a con- 
quest of him." 

" Not so certain,'* I answered. ** You will repel him if you let 
any of the diablerie appear in your Viola that I saw break out 
here and there in your Eosalind last week. I am glad he did 
not see that Rosalind. He has a nice sense of the dramatic fitness 
of things." 
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She laughed — a low langh and nnpleasant. 

<* Viola is a saint," she said, " a nnn in a page's dress. Is she 
not, Mr. Critic ? " 

I could match her when she took that tone. 

** Dear Madame Circe," I said, '* we have high authority for 
believing that angels of your kind can play the saint when they wilL 
Play it, then, on Thursday evening next — and play it prettily.*' 

" You shall teach me how.'' 

We were walking in the park as usual ; and in the hand not 
occupied with her sunshade, she was swinging one of the dainty 
little hags that ladies sometimes carry. She handed this to me. 

" Open it," she said. 

I obeyed, and found some copies of acting editions of plays. 

** I like to study my parts out here," she said, ''when the 
weather lets me ; and to find some quiet part of the park, where I 
can walk up and down under the trees and be Pauline or Lady 
Teazle for their benefit and my own. I was going to have spent 
an hour so this morning after you were gone ; but I dare say I 
shall be all the better for having you lecture me a littie on the 
subject of Viola instead. I have my private theory about her, I 
confess ; but I fancy it would astonish you and shock Lord Hamp- 
stead." 

''I should be surprised if it astonished me — not if it shocked 
Lord Hampstead. May I know what it is ? " 

'* I think she was a clever, cunning creature." 

«* Go on." 

'^ I think the Duke in the play was much such a man as this Lord 
Hampstead of yours seems to be — one who believed that if women 
were not angels, they ought to pretend to be, and that Yiola saw 
it. How prettily she plays the inghiue ! and yet how cleverly she 
contrives to give him constant hints that her page's dress is a 
disguise, and that she is a woman and in love with him ! " 

I took out a cigarette. 

*' May I smoke? " I said. '* Thanks. I am listening atten- 
tively, and getting quite a new light thrown on the figures of Viola 
and the Di£e." 

" I detest the Duke," Lilian went on. . *' That is, I despise him. 
How can he possibly be so stupid as not to see that Viola is a 
woman when it comes to the famous speech about the sister who 
never told her love ? I am sure, when I have to tell him, ' I am 
all the daughters of my father's house,' I shall give such meaning 
to the words that even a poor creature like the Duke could not &il 
^0 understand them." 
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** No/' I answered, smoking placidly. 

'^ No ! What do you mean ? Do yoa think that I will not give 
fhe words any such meaning, or that he will not understand me ? " 

'< I think that yon will keep all such meanings carefdlly out of 
fhe play. I think you will rememher that yoa are acting not to 
please yourself, but Lord Hampstead." 

Lilian snatched the acting copy of '* Twelfth Night " out of my 
hand, and flung it on the grass. 

** I hate the part," she declared passionately. '* I wish I had 
not to act it ! I wish Lord Hampstead were not coming near 
Bichmond ! '' She turned her head aside : tears, the first I had 
seen there, trembled in her eyes. I had hardly thought that, off 
the stage, she could shed them. 

I led her to a seat, and stood beside her, watching her. She 
presently looked up almost angrily at me. 

•* Go ! " she bade me fiercely. " You only make me worse by 
staying near me. Leave me to come to myself alone." 

I walked away to where the ill-used stage-copy of Shakespeare's 
glorious comedy was lying, and lifted it from the grass. 

*' Strange creature ! " I muttered, referring to the woman I had 
just left ; '' after all, you have something of a better nature in you. 
Falsehood has not yet become your second self" 

But when she presently called to me, in an imperious yoice, 
^ < Mr. Murray ! *' and I rejoined her, I found that all traces of that 
better nature had yanished. Her eyes were cruel again, and her 
lips smiling. 

*' How foolish I was just now ! " she said, as I sat down by her. 
** I did not know till this morning that I could be hysterical." 

''You are not in the least hysterical," I answered ; <' it was 
only the woman asserting herself against the actress that stirred 
that emotion in you.'' 

** Well, never mind my emotion,*' she replied. '' Teach me how 
to play Viola." 

'* Play her as you see her, Lilian ; as a clever, subtle, tricky 
adventuress! pretending to a modesty that she has not, because sh& 
thinks that it will win her the heart of the Duke." 

« The position of his duchess, you mean. I could almost pity 
the poor, stupid creature, when I think of the revelation that his 
honeymoon would be to him. I dare say he arrived at some curious 
conclusions about his angel in a page*s dress. I wonder if he 
ended by putting her into a sack and pitching her into the sea P No, 
1*11 play Viola as you and Lord Hampstead see her — ^not as I do." 

'* Play her as you see her, Lilian," I persisted. 
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She looked at me in evident snrprise at my pertinaeity. 

*« I wonder why you insist on that," she said. " Perhaps, after 
all, you see her as I do." 

" I will tell you how I see her," I answered. ** I see in her a 
most innocent and charming creature ; and the daring that shows 
itself in some of her words and actions is to me the daring that, 
springs from the double consciousness of purity and of a true and 
almost hopeless love. I think Duke Orsino would be very happy 
with his bride— faa: more happy tiian such a woman as OUvia would 
have made him." 

'* I think she was an adventuress^" said Lilian. " No matter 
I will play her as a saint." 

'* And then your Viola will be a caricature. Shakespeare did 
not mean her for a saint, but for a tender, charming, and loving 
woman." 

** I see I shall never please you with my Viola, however I may 
play her. I wonder if I shall please Lord Hampstead ? " 

" I wonder if you will ? " I said. " I could almost hope that you 
may not." 

" You can say that, and pretend that you care forme ! " 

* * I say it because I care for you. Lilian, I am going to talk like 
a fool, perhaps, and you will probably think me one and possibly 
laugh at me ; but I will risk both your contempt and your laughter. 
I liked to see your tears just now — they gave me better thoughts of 
you than I have sometimes had. You are not so false and heart- 
less — don't start at my plain-speaking ; I have a way at times of 
saying what I think — as you pretend to be . You are a true woman , 
LHian, at heart ; and the impulse that made tears spring to your 
eyes just now, and made you angry with yourself and me— though 
I don't pretend altogether to analyse it — I am sure was very 
womanly." 

** Are you doiie P " she asked in a hard, dry voice. 

" If you look at me in that way— yes.*' 

** Come to the theatre on Thursday and see my Viola, before you 
make up your mind that I am 'very womanly,' as you call it." 

** I will come," I said. ** I suppose the end of all this will 
be that I shall curse the day I ever knew you ? " 

" I suppose it will," she answered ; and left me. 

Had I obeyed the bitter feeling that was in me that day after 
bur parting, I should have devised some pretence to prevent Lord 
Hampstead's going near the little Eichmond Theatre ; and on the 
Thursday that was to have been that of his visit; I should have sat 
solitary in the box I had engaged, and after enjoying with mock- 
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ing eyes the discomfiture of the Viola of the night, have left the 
place, and never seen her or it again. But I conld not do this — 
weak wretch that I was, I could not. 

And then on the Wednesday there came to me a note from 

T •!• 

Lillian. 

*^ My deab Donald," she wrote, giving me for the first time in 
our acquaintance my Christian name, — ** I hope you have not been 
foolish enough to take any very great offence at my display of bad 
temper on Monday. I have a very wicked temper — the wickedest 
of any woman on the stage or off it, I am sometimes tempted to 
believe. I dare say I tempted you to believe as much by my in- 
comprehensible conduct the other day. There are times when I 
don't quite understand myself and Monday was one of them. Do 
forgive me ; and let me interpret the rSle of Yiola as I know will 
please you and Lord H. ** Ever sincerely yours, 

\* LiLUN . 

^^Mine!** I muttered, "and sincerely! You may be mine 
some day, temptress ; but sincere you can never be. Why even 
this," and I crushed the note savagely in my hand as I spoke, \* is 
only a pretty Uttle piece of acting." 

And then I smoothed it out again, and kissed the delicate 
paper once or twice ; and finished by locking it carefully away. 
It was almost her first note to me, and in it she had addressed me 
by my Christian name of Donald. 

Lord Hampstead^s approval of her Yiola was rapturous. I 
fancy he had come straight to the theatre from an excellent dinner 
and good wine, and through those bland spectacles of his saw 
things somewhat couleur de rose. 

** Divine creature ! " he broke out, as Yiola, retired from her 
first interview with Olivia (and certainly Lilian's acting in that 
scene was splendid). ** Murray, you have indeed spied out a 
star. How just her appreciation of the character is ! " he con- 
tinued. " How admirably she assumes just sufficient of the 
swagger and pertness of the page to give consistency to her disguise, 
and yet how beautifully she preserves through it all the modesty 
and tender dignity of the hidden woman ! That must be a noble 
creature, Murray — noble both in heart and brain, to interpret 
Shakespeare so sympathetically and truthfully. Oh, we must have 
her at the New National ! " 

" I may engage her, then, Lord Hampstead ? " 

" Engage her ! — give her what terms she likes. I must have 
her appear in ' Twelfth Night ' there ; and I'll tell her what I 
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think of her Viola, and what the Swan of Avon would think of it, 
if he were still on earth. Stop I don't talk to me now ; there she 
comes again/' 

Lilian reappeared at the moment, and Lord Hampstead lifted 
his opera-glass, and scrutinised her face intently. 

'* On my word," he said, laying down the glass again, " those 
eyes of hers are almost sufficient testimony in themselves to her 
innocence of soul. How hright they are, and yet how pure ! And 
the iiEu;e, too, it's as candid as it's lovely. Yes, yes, Murray, you 
have indeed spied out a star.'* 

Lilian played her part from first to last as I had scarcely 
dreamed that it was in a nature like hers to play it. The very 
creature of the poet's conception was there — timid, tender, witty, 
and womanly. Whether veiling her despairing love for Orsino 
nnder fictions, half transparent, half suhtle ; whether pleading 
faithfully and eloquently tibie suit to Olivia of him she loved so 
hopelessly and yet hotter than herself ; whether jesting with the 
clown, or shrinking from the weapon of Sir Andrew — she was 
always perfect Viola. It was a markedly successful impersonation 
under any circumstances ; to me, who knew that it was a studied 
repression of her own conception of Viola, this sustained tour de 
force was marvellous. 

" What is truth ? " I asked myself as I looked and listened, 
echoing in bitterness of spirit the words of Pilate. " This creature 
at least, does not seem to know." 

A day or two before, at sight of the tears in her eyes and the 
anger in her look, I had said to myself: " After all, she is a 
woman." That night, as I walked home under the calm, sweet 
stars, shining out of the peace of the summer heaven, I thought 
of all the sirens that in the old time before her had tempted men, 
and could only tell myseli " Whatever she may be, I love her." 

' I met Lord Hampstead next day by appointment, and received 
from him a written authority to engage a company in his name 
for the New National Theatre — subject always to his approval of 
the names that I submitted to him. With this in my pocket, I 
went down a day or two afterwards to Richmond, and was received 
very graciously by Lilian. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

AND KISS. 

Bachel Clabe had faded almost as completely out of my life for 
a month past as she has faded from the pages of this story. When 
the snn rises fierce and splendid, and shines in burning glory in 
the morning heavens, we scarcely notice the poor, pale moon 
shrinking, faint and ghost-like, from the sky. Lilian was my snn 
now, and the brightness of her beauty enkindled for me my life ; 
and in the fever of my passion for her, I scarcely suffered that the 
£ftded face of the woman I had pledged myself to marry should 
come between me and her. I lost all thought of the chains that 
already bound me in seeking to put these fresh ones on. Bose- 
chains were they, I fancied, that should clasp me — ^fetters softly 
clinging, and, if hot and stifling, yet hot only with their glow of 
colour, and stifling with their sweet perfume. 

So I lost almost all thought of Rachel, and hardly went near 
her and seldom wrote to her ; and tried, by shutting my eyes on 
the past, to make it as if it had never been. But if my letters 
were short and cold, hers grew, from week to week, longer and 
more complaining ; and at last there came one that fairly forced 
me down to Kew. 

*' Donald," she wrote, ^* you are making me miserable. I 
scarcely see you now ; and your letters are hardly anything more 
than excuses for not coming to me. Have you grown tired of me ? 
I told you, when you asked me to marry you, that I was too old 
for you ; and that it would be better for you to find some woman 
who was younger than I, and who would make you happier. 
Have you found one, Donald, and does she care for you ? I have 
feared many times of late that it must be another woman who is 
keeping you from me, and not only your work for the press, as 
you declare. At last, you see, I am grown so jealous and wretched, 
that I write to tell you of my fears. Come down to Kew on 
Bunday next ; and spend it with me, if you can : or I shall be still 
more jealous and miserable. You have only spent one Sunday 
with me in the last six weeks." 

I dropped the letter with a guilty start Was it possible? 
But three months before, there had scarcely been a Sunday that I 
had not spent with Bachel ; and was it now come to this, that I 
gave her one Sunday in six, and that Lilian robbed her of the 
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other five p I counted through the Sabbaths of the past six weeks, 
and found her accusation of me true. 

It was in a cowardly and gloomy mood that I went down to 
Xew. A cowardly mood, I say, for I shrank weakly from giving 
Bachel the pain of hearing from my lips that I no longer loved 
her — ^that, in truth, I had never loved her, but had miserably 
deceived myself and her. I shrank from telling Eachel this ; and 
yet, that very evening her letter came to me, I had been with 
Lilian, and had come home in the sweet summer twilight, with 
my whole being fiUed and intoxicated with my passion for her. I 
did not trust her, but I loved her passionately and madly ; and 
this other woman, whom I did not love, but whom I knew that I 
could trust and who trusted me, I was base and weak enough to 
deceive. 

So I went down to Kew, and saw her. It was a sacrifice : I 
had planned to pass the whole of that Sunday with Lilian, and 
could pass the morning only. I spent it on the river, the weather 
being as bright as the eyes and smiles of my companion, and after 
an early dinner at Richmond, walked quietly over to Kew. 

There is a vain occupation — not peculiar, I fancy, to myself 
only of the sons of Adam — in Which I sometimes busy myself, and 
which consists in trying to imagine how something done or omitted 
at a particular period of my life would have acted on the future. 
I try to fancy often what my life would have been had I confessed 
frankly to Bachel Clare that afternoon : ^^ I have been mistaken. 
My love for you is that of a brother for a sister. I don't know if 
I shall ever win the woman to whom I have given my heart ; but 
I feel that it will be best for you and me to be to each other only 
as brother and sister." Would the confession have bUghted 
Eachel's life too terribly ? I feared at the time that it would ; 
but judging now by the light of after events — I doubt. 

At least, if I was a coward, it was to spare her pain — not me. 
My weakness was that which unfits a man to handle the surgeon's 
kmfe, the loathing to cause suffering to another. I could not en- 
dure the thotight of Bachel's silent misery and bitter tears. Had 
I imagined that she would reproach me passionately and wildly, it 
would have been easier to think of confessing all ; but I knew her^ 
and that she would accept the blow patiently and suffer in silence. 
I could not torture that, noble, patient heart — ^I could not. Let 
me hide all from her, I thought ; until, at least, I knew whether 
Lilian was ever to be mine. 

Honore de Balzac, Mephistopheles and Asmodeus at once of 
modem fiction— from whom nothing evil in the human heart was 
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hidden, and who took so passionless and yet so deep a delight in 
penetrating the hidden things of Paris, and casting on them the 
terrihle light of his intellects-would prohahly have found matter 
for a fresh scene of '< La Comedie Humaine " in Bachel and my- 
self that afternoon. There was nothing of comedy in our interview 
to me ; but there was an irony in it, cruel as the cheat I was put- 
ting on her, and there were emotions mean and yet tragic. De 
Balzac would have seized on all these, dissected them, and mocked 
while he dissected ; and then have christened the whole thing a 
comedy. I suppose man's life is a comedy, after all ; and the 
devils look on at it and laugh. 

'* Did I love her still ? ** Rachel asked of me with tears. 

** Oh yes, I loved her," I protested. ** I had been busy — over^ 
worked, indeed — ^what with my editorship of the Trumpet and my 
parliamentary reporting, and now this theatrical appointment that 
Lord Hampstead was promising me." 

** Theatrical appointment I You told me nothing of it," she 
said. 

** I wanted to be sure of it, Nelly, before I spoke of it. I 
wanted to come some day and surprise you by saying, * Rachel, 1 
am no longer editor of Lord Hamp stead's journal, but manager of 
a theatre for him.' '* 

** Will he give up the Trumpet, then ? " 

** I told you months ago, Nelly, that I was sure he would sooner 
or later give it up. The paper is a stupid one, and never could 
or would pay." 

"Your articles are not stupid," she protested, 

" I have a very poor opinion of them, I assure you. I edit the 
Trumpet as a temporary means of earning my bread, but I shall 
aot be sorry to get it in some other way." 

" And Lord Hampstead is really going to open the National 
Theatre, that he has made such glowing speeches about, and try to 
reform the drama ? And you are to manage this great theatre for 
him ? " she asked. 

** Not such a great theatre, Nelly, only the ■ But I am 
telling you secrets," I added, stopping myself. '' Gould you keep 
them, do you think ? " 

" I don't know ; I would try." 

*' I think I can trust you,*' I said, *< particularly as you would 
not need to keep them for very long. Lord Hampstead is going 
to take the E — — Theatre, and have it redecorated, and change 
its name to the New National. Then he will open it under that 
name — that is to say, the Society for the Regeneration of tho 
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Drama will be annonnced to open it, but the Society is practically 
Ms lordship. I am to act as his representative in all this ; and 
if I do my work to his satisfaction, he will appoint me manager of 
the new tiieatre when it opens, to make np for the editorship that 
I am about to lose.'' 

" So you are not appointed manager yet ? " 

** Not yet, and I may never be ; for if I don't do my work now 
to Lord Hampstead's satisfaction, he will appoint somebody else." 

'' Oh, but you are sore to please him." 

'* I am trying to, at least ; and then just when I am trying my 
bardest,*' 1 continued, *' I get your letter telling mo that I don't 
love you, because I don't neglect my work and come down here to 
fiee you.*' 

** But you write such cold letters now." 

'' I am tired when I write to you; and you must remember, 
besides, that I have generally been scribbling all day, until I hate 
the very sight of pen and ink." 

** I believe I have been very foolish," she murmured penitently ; 
*^ foolish and ever such a little bit wicked." 
* ** No, not the least bit wicked," I protested ; ** but you have 
been just a little foolish, Nelly. \Vell, do you forgive me for not 
coming down oftener just now? " 

** Oh yes, yes ! " she said, throwing her arms about my neck. 
** Forgive me, Donald, for my wick6d, stupid jealousy." 

I felt more like a scoundrel after those words and the embrace 
that accompanied them, than I had yet done during our inter- 
view. 

" Ah, Rachel ! " I said, ** I have nothing to forgive. I know I 
have been very neglectful and must have seemed very cold to you." 

'* But you do care for me, dearest, do you not ? " 

<* Care for you I " I answered, with a kiss. 

She looked at me for a little while with happy eyes, and then 
they took a pleading look again. 

'* If you could only come down a little oftener!" she said. 
'* Surely, Donald, you cannot have anything — any theatrical 
business — to do for Lord Hampstead on Sundays." 

*'But you forget," I answered, again feeling like a rascal, 
** that the work I neglect because of my theatrical business must 
be done at some other time. I am still editor of the Trumpet ; 
and then there is my reporting ; and I write the dramatic notices 
for the Piccadilly f and occasional paragraphs for the Sentinel. 
I assure you, Nelly, I have not once had six hours' sleep during 
the six weeks you complain so much of." 
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This was true enough ; but I did not add that I lay down to 
rest at twelve and rose at five, chiefly because of the time that I 
spent with Lilian Desmond. 

'* But yon will work yourself to death, Donald," my betrothed 
protested. 

** Oh no,'* I answered cheerfully ; " only into the managership of 
the New Ni&tional Theatre, I hope. And then, Nelly, I dare say 
I shall have more time to spend with you." 

She had come by this time to believe her doubts and jealousies 
groundless, and was happy again. I could see her joy at what 
she believed to be my truth to her shining in her eyes ; and the 
feeling showed itself now in the gay tone in which she answered me. 

** As if you would ever think of me then I " she said. ** You 
will fall in love with one of the cleverest and prettiest of th& 
actresses, and quite forget me. Won*t you, Donald ?" 

I could bear it no longer. 

** Oh, of course ! " I answered, with a desperate assumption of 
the same light tone ; " and rave about her for a while, and then, 
when she jilts me, come back to you. But I want you to sing 
something to me, Nelly, while I am still yours. It seems an age 
since I. heard you sing." 

**'I dare say the actress, whoever she is, will sing much better 
than I,'* Rachel said gaily, as she took her place at the piano. 

She did not see my face as I listened to that speech. I had. 
turned away from her, and was affecting to search among her 
music. '* Will, there be much more of this to bear ? " I wondered. 
** What a mean wretch I feel, deceiving her ! " 

*' Here is an old favourite of yours, Rachel,'' I said, handing 
her something — I did not look what. 

'^ An old favourite of mine, silly boy ! " she said, laughing as she 
saw what it was. *' You know very well that it is neither old nor 
any particular favourite of mine, and that I don't know it well 
enough yet either to sing it or to play such difficult music. 

I looked, and saw that I had chanced to light on something she 
cared little for, something that I had myself brought her — the 
Yenus music from *' Tannhaiiser." I fiancied, as I gazed at it,, 
that I could have liked to sing that wild, sweet song to Lilian ; she 
who had burned suddenly on my life in as bright a beauty as that. 
of Yenus, and of whom I was the slave. 

'* And then, it is not arranged for a woman's voice ; it is- 
Tannhaiiser's song to Yenus, and wants a man to sing it," Bachel 
added. '' Yon might try it yourself, Donald, if you were only a 
little more of a singer." 
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'* I would if I could," I said, '* for the music seems to me ex 
quieite. But what will you sing to me, Eachel ? " 

What she sang I know not, ^r the Venus music had brought 
hack the thought of Venus to my mind. I stood by Rachel's chair, 
and turned over leaf after leaf for her ; but her sweet voice 
sounded only dreamily in my ears, and I heard nothing of what 
she sang. In £uicy, I was listening to Lilian's subtle voice ; in 
fancy, there beckoned me the allurements of her smile. 

I went away from Kew that night, after an evening that to my 
betrothed had been happiness, and to me the perfection of torture, 
and asked myself, ** How long ? " Could I go on, week after week, 
and month after month, playing the cheat, I wondered ? Would 
Bachel find out that cheat at last ? 

" Let her be happy while she may I " 1 desperately resolved. 
*^ Happiness ! what is happiness ? — a dream. Let her dream, 
then ; and I will dream too ; and some day, I suppose, we shaU 
both of us wake." 

And so I gave myself over to the current that was carrying me 
smoothly and swiftly along, and it bore me I scarce knew whither. 
My life of those days reminds me, when I look back on it, of hours 
that I have sometimes spent in the sea ofif our island coasts. You 
strike steadily out, and the tide is on the ebb and the wind behind 
jou ; and in that delicious power of cleaving the ever-deepening 
sea — one of the most joyous sensations, surely, that it is given to 
TQan to experience — ^you swim on fast and far, and care nothing 
for the flight of time, and never once look back to see at what dis- 
tance the shore has been left. But, when Prudence at last irre- 
sistibly counsels Turn, and on obeying her you see far away from 
you the line of the cUfts, and feel the resistance of the current, and 
are buffeted at almost every stroke by the waves that the breeze 
sends leaping in your face — ah, then I though the pleasure still 
remains, there tingles through you a sense of peril, a consciousness 
that, to regain the shore you have left, it will be needful that you 
strike out steadily and strong. Perhaps even there may come a 
moment when the grim fact forces itself on you that wind, and tide, 
und currents are together more than you can make head against ; 
and then, if the discovery imnerve you, you will probably struggle 
wildly on for a few minutes, and presently sink and drown : but 
should you have some coolness left and a certain amount of confl- 
•denee in yourself, you will cross the path of these forces that you 
cannot breast, and edging ever nearer and nearer to the shore, will 
reach it in the end. What matters it that you have been swept far 
away from your starting point ? You have your life : strength and 
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judgment together have done that which was too mnch for force 
alone, have triumphed over the strength of the sea. 

I wonder how it would have heen with me in those days had I 
turned and tried to make head against the current which was 
bearing me on, as I sometimes feared, to perdition. Should I 
have made one vain, wild struggle against my passion for Lilian ; 
and then, confessing it too strong for me, have yielded and suffered 
myself to be swept on to my fate ? Could I by any craft have out- 
witted Love, and have won my way, little by little, if not back to 
the peace of mind this siren had robbed me of, yet out of my present 
danger, and safely to some firm foothold for my soul ? Ah I passion 
is not as the sea ; it sweeps on him who commits himself to its 
current with an irresistible force, indeed ; but when we would turn 
— what then ? Then the sirens, who people these fatal waters, see 
our wish, and rise up through the clear waves, and sing their 
maddening songs, and beckon to us with white arms and smiling 
lips. We follow them, of course ; with passion sweeping us on 
and a temptress beckoning, what can we do but follow ? No ! the 
weakest swimmer, far though he may have been carried from land, 
and feeble though his heart maybe, has a chance ; but I — in those 
perilous moments, what had I ? " 

As I write thus of the sea, and fancifully seek to draw from it 
an illustration of my madness and my peril, the vision of it rises 
before me, the vision of a white, smooth beach and waters of a 
pleasant blue, and the hot sun beating down on miles of promenade 
and street. It was not the sea as I have loved it, with the red 
cliffs of Devon frowning above, and spurs of rock jutting out over 
waters fathoms deep, and nothing to disturb the quiet of the 
pebbled cove in which I bathed ; nor was it the long, lazy roll of 
the Atlantic in its calmer moods off the Scottish or Irish coast ; 
nor the tossing waves and turbid surf of the German Ocean. It 
was only Brighton, that focus of all that is arid, and dusty, and 
glaring, to which London comes to bathe. 

When the blaze of July was within a week of becoming the 
glare of August, Miss Cecille Danvers had ended her theatrical 
engagement at Bichmond. It was on the day following her last 
appearance there, I think, that I went down with the requisite 
authority from Lord Hampstead in my pocket, and engaged this 
charming and . promising young actress to appear early in the 
following October at the New National Theatre. She was to open 
in ** Twelfth Night " as Viola (that was Lord Hampstead*s personal 
and particular stipulation) ; and afterwards play a number of parts, 
all leading and several Shakespearian, at a salary that Lilian 
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owned was liberal. Bnt she looked as if she expected something 
more to be forthcoming ; and I asked her presently what it was. 

'* Has he — ^Did not Lord Hampstead — Oh, I hate to have to 
explain myself!** she broke out impatiently. ** Surely, Mr. 
Murray, you can guess ? " 

''I can't guess why you should call me Mr. Murray, most sweet 
Sphinx.*' I answered ; ** or why you look as if you would devour 
me if l' did not guess your riddle." 

*' Don't talk nonsense," she retorted, " and do guess. There 
are two months — ^nearly three, indeed — ^between now and the 
time when the National Theatre opens; does that help you to 
guess ? " 

** I think it does," I said ; " you find those two months rather 
an awkward blank in your financial year. But if you mean to 
hint ' Has Lord Hampstead thought of this, and has he advanced 
a portion of your salary in consequence ? ' I must shake my head, 
and say * No.* *' 

** Stupid creature that you are I Why did not you think of it for 
him, and hint to him that I might want it ? " 

'* I like to see you in a passion, Lilian ; it becomes your style 
of beauty admirably. Why did I not think of it ? How do you. 
know that I did not think of it ? " 

** Did you, or did you not ?" she asked pettishly. " Tell me, 
Donald." 

" Ah, Donald is better than Mr. Murray," I said. " Yes, I 
thought of it, and suggested ii I am sorry to say he did not re- 
ceive my suggestion very graciously. " She ought not to want 
money,* he declared ; ' she has just ended, don't you say, a two 
months* engagement at Bichmond ? ' " 

" Two months at Bichmond, indeed ! Does he think I have 
made my fortune here ? Does he know that my salary has been 
two pounds a week, and that my benefit brought me hardly any- 
thing?" 

" He does not know those interesting facts, and it is just as 
well. Lord Hampstead is liberal, but not generous, Lilian :* if he 
had learned that you got two pounds a week at Bichmond, he 
would never have thought of offering you twenty at the New 
National, and the prospect of an increase to thirty. I am afraid, 
Miss Danvers, I have been a sad scoundrel, and have sacrificed 
my employer's interests most unscrupulously to yours." 

** He has forty thousand a year," she answered. " What are 
such employers made for but to be sacrificed ? But how have you 
sacrificed him ? " 
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** It was when the question of the salary that shonld he offered 
yon came np. He spoke of ten pounds a week. I shrugged my 
shoulders. * Don't you think it enough, Murray ? * Lord Hamp- 
stead asked me. ' What should you say she gets at Bichmond ? ' 
* I should say perhaps eight or ten pounds a week, my lord.' ' So 
much as that ? ' ' Oh, certainly,' I said. ' So near the metro- 
polis, she would probably be paid almost as much as in it.' " 

Lilian burst into a merry laugh. 

"Oh, the clever argument!" she said. "What did Lord 
Hampstead think of it ? " 

. " He seemed puzzled, and spoke of offering you fifteen. I sug- 
gested that, unless we offered you really liberal terms, you would 
probably desert the National as soon as you had made a hit. So 
the end is twenty — with thirty if your saccess is very decided — 
and Lord Hampstead insists on an engagement for.a year. And 
now, what do you owe me, Lilian ? " 

"A kiss." 

I clasped her quickly to me, and she paid the debt. 

** I love you," she whispered. But she said it in French, ** Je 
faime" 

Somehow, the words stirred at that moment no answering 
passion in me. I despised her too much as I held her firmly 
clasped to me, heart beating against heart, lip seeking lip, and 
my cheek brushed softly by her perfumed hair. Were those crooked 
ways, then, the means to reach her heart ? I despised her — and 
myself. 

Her first thought was of money again, when I released her. 

" I must not ask Lord Hampstead for anything in advance, then, 
on the plea of poverty," she said. 

** You must not." 

" And yet I am so poor ! What I am to do with myself all 
these long, hot weeks, I'm sure I don't know I " 

•* What did you wish to do ? " 

"I wanted to go down to the seaside — to Folkestone or | 
Brighton, or even vulgar little Margate." She laughed merrily. ' 
'* I think I'll go down to Margate, and hire myself out as a bathing- ; 
woman," she said. " It would be splendid to live half one's time ' 
in the water in such weather as this. Or perhaps I could get an 
engagement for the Margate season in an Ethiopian troupe." 

"You sing then?" 

" Have you never heard me ? Oh, of course you have had no 
chance as yet. Well, you may look on it as a pleasure to come. I 
think I have soraething of a voice." 

H 
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I took lier liand as she said tins. 

'' I am girng^ing agamst my Betfisfaness," I said. " When a 
man earea for a woman as I do finr yoa — when he is leadj to sell 
his soul for a smile and a kiss from her, it is only natural that he 
should wish to keep her near him, and he able to look on her &ce 
and listen to her yoice at times. I think 111 keep yon in London, 
Mian." 

« I am sore I shall die if I stay here," she protested. '' Hoirible 
thought ! to be cooped np in some sta% little London lodging in 
Angosf 

'* No, don't go to London : stay here at Bichmond, and take 
the pleasantest lodgings you can &id. HI hire yon a piano— do 
you play?" 

" A Httle." 

<' Well, m send you in a piano, and take a ticket for you at 
Mudie's; and I'll come down here two or three days a week, and 
boat with you on the river. Then, two or three other times a week, 
you might come up to town and meet me — ^my parliamentaiy 
work wHI be over in another fortnight — and I'll take you where you 
please. Do you say * Yes,' to all this, Lilian ? " 

She shook her head. 

*' Jfow c^er," she said, ** I'm wild for a sight of the sea." 

'* Oh, confound the sea ! " I cried. *' I have loved it all my life 
till now, but you'll make me hate it." 

" I love it too. It's the only thing in the world I care for — in 
August, at leasi I want to go down to the seaside, Donald ; and 
make a mermaid of myself every morning before breakfast, and 
then read novels on the pier and listen to tibe band — and idle away 
the afternoon somehow, and listen to the band again in the evening." 

*' And listen to other things, too," I said, savagely ; <' listen to 
some empty-headed fool, perhaps, whose acquaintance you have 
permifted yourself to make, as he whispers nonsense to you." 

** You won't be there," she said, with charming na*i;e^<^. 

'' Oh, Lilian," I said, laughing, ''what a keen Httle weapon of a 
tongue you have ! Yes, I am a fool, and I'm going to prove it to 
you." 

*• And then, when you have proved it, I'll perhaps say that you 
are a dreadfully wise creature," she answered. 

'^ We shall see. Let me be your banker, Lilian. I have a. 
spare twenty pounds that I don't know what in the world to do 
with. Draw on me for them, and go to Folkestone or Brighton, 
or where you please." 

She had never, perhaps, had twenty pounds at once in her 
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possession before ; certainly never twenty pounds that were simply 
meant to be laTished on the pleasures of a holiday. As for the 
income that was to be hers in a few months, that delightfol pros- 
pect was a prospect yet, and nothing more. If she had been older 
by a London season, and had learned what Inxury was, and gains 
largely made and lavishly spent, my poor twenty pounds would have 
been accepted very coldly, and would indeed have been scarcely 
worth the offering. As it was, she accepted them with raptnre. 

** Oh, how good you are to me I '* she said, ** I owe you every- 
thing — everything. But 1*11 pay you this particular debt, Donald, 
after I have been a week or two at the New National I'm sure 
you will need the money by then.'* 

I knew better than to confess need, present or prospective, to 
this worldly nature. If I were ever to win Lilian Desmond, it 
must not be by ofifering her my love in connection with a cottage. 

" Indeed no," I said. '* If you should find that you are in want 
of another twenty pounds, you need not fear to draw on me." 

** Could you lend it to me ? How rich you are I " she 
exclaimed. 

'* How rich I hope to be, at least," I answered. '^ But certainly 
I am making a very fiedr income just now — ^literature pays me 
almost as well as if I were respectable, and kept a shop." 

''And you are a reporter in Parliament ! Perhaps you may 
come to be a member of Parliament some day.** 

'' Perhaps I may. If I could manage to become editor of the 
paper I report for, it would be more, to my taste and more 
profitable." 

** How very worldly you are ! almost as much a money- wor- 
shipper as ** 

'•As you,*' I put in cynically. "Almost, my dear Miss 
Danvers." 

She did not answer that tu quoque. 

** Do you know," she said, " that when I first knew you, I fancied 
you were a poet ? " 

" How flattering ! I never had such a fancy myself. To write 
marketable prose and sell it has always been the height of my 
ambition. Even when I was a boy, I never had any o&er." 

" Even when you were a boy ! Is that so long since, then ? " 

''It seems so, at least. I shall soon be four-and-twenty, and 
have been more than three years in London. I feel very old." . 

'' And I shall be twenty soon, and have never felt young. Ah, 
what does it matter P I look young, at least ; and my face, I am 
sure, is " 
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** Is lovely. Why should you blush, Lilian ? I am only tell- 
ing you what your glass does, when you look in it. And so, you 
are bent on going to the seaside ? " 

" I shall start next week. When can you let me have the 
twenty pounds?" 

** When I see you again. You are going to Margate, don't you 
say?" 

She made the prettiest grimace of loathing. 

'* Margate I What, when I have twenty pounds ! I shall go 
to Brighton — ^it is out of the season, to be sure ; but I can't help 
that." 

'^ In that case," I answered, *' I shall have you draw on me for 
the other twenty." 

Having reached this point, I think I see the indignant reader of 
iny book — the reader masculine, I mean (how disgracefully defi- 
cient our language is in the means of indicating gender !) — dash it 
from him in a transport of indignant wrath. '* This writer," I 
think I hear him cry, '* has positively no belief in the delicacy of 
woman. How insufferable the fellow is with his shallow cynicism ! " 
Good reader — ^gentle reader, I have, perhaps, as profound a belief 
as yourself in Uie delicacy of woman ; at any rate I have a firm 
conviction that there are many good and modest women alive on 
earth, and redeeming by their virtues this foul pest-house of a 
world from absolute corruption ; and I own, as freely as you can, 
but where goodness and modesty are, delicacy also must be. I 
am not a cynic, gentle reader ; I am only a man who is telling 
you the story of the woman whom once he loved. 

When Lilian Desmond went to Brighton, I went with her. My 
return to town was dated the same evening ; and yet I had stayed 
long enough in Brighton to play the first scene in a little vaudeville 
that we had resolved upon — a piece so triflilig that one can hardly 
call it by the name of comedy. Or, perhaps, 1 might describe it 
as a pastoral comedy — all Arcadia and innocence. The first 
scene in it consisted in taking lodgings for her, and taking on my- 
self her name. Mr. Desmond was forced to return to London by 
the night-express ; but he found his way down to Brighton again 
next week, and stayed from the Friday till the Monday at the 

C Hotel, and passed much of his time in the society of his 

only sister. I agreed with her very talkative landlady that the 
Brighton air was doing wonders for her. There were some very- 
worthy and pleasant people staying in the same house — the 
Swanstons, from, I think, some place in Norfolk ; and this good 
family — father, mother, two daughters, and a son of fifteen or six- 
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teen — first made acquaintance with Lilian and then a pet of her. 
She became something more dangerons to poor Harold Swanston, 
the boy of sixteen ; he fonnd in her after a week of acquaintance 
a bright, particular star, whom he worshipped, and his adoration 
of whom he expressed in very boyish rhymes. Unlucky young 
Harold I — his verses amused Lilian, but not me. 

For several weeks I -accustomed myself to take the Friday 
evening train to Brighton, and to return to town on Sunday 
night. Once only, I returned in the morning of Sunday ; and 
passed the evening at Eew. I could scarcely present myself to 
Rachel, so penetrated was I with the sense of my hypocrisy to 
her — so tormented with a bitter and torturing shame. 

** Oh, coward ! " I said to myself; " Oh, traitor that I am ! *' 

At last, Lilian wearied of Brighton, and wrote to me, towards 
the end of August, that she wanted a change of scene. 

« Come down as usual on Friday,*' she wrote, ''and take me 
away from here." She added, in a postcript to her letter : '' Bring 
me the other twenty pounds." 

I drew on my modest banking account for that sum, and went. 
She was tired of the sea, I found. She had taken it into her wild 
head that she would like to spend a fortnight in Paris, before she 
returned to London to rehearse for her appearance at the New 
National. ' 

** Alone ! " I said, in astonishment. '* At your age, and with 
your beauty, spend a fortnight alone in Paris ! " 

*' Well, why not? Is Paris such a terrible place to venture 
into ? I know the language, and I know I can take care of my- 
self." 

We were loitering on the cliffs, watching the track of glory cast 
by the moonbeams upon the sleeping sea. I clasped her to me, 
suddenly and passionately. 

** Give me the right to go with you," I begged. " I will make 
a fortnight's holiday for myself, and cross the Channel with you. 
Marry me, Lilian I — I love you ! " 

She drew herself away from me — gently but decidedly. 

'* Mon ami ! '* she said, looking up into my face with those 
wondrous eyes — how bright they gleamed in tiie moonlight 1^ 
" not yet." 

We stood silent there — the cold moon watching us. 
«* Oh, Lilian ! " I pleaded " now ! " 

** Dearest — ^no 1 I could not — not till I am a famous actress 
and till you have made the name and the position for yourself that 
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I am sore yon will make. We are too yonng and too poor yet, 
Donald, to think of marrying." 

<^ I am not poor, Tiili>n, I am earning nearly foor hundred a 
year, what with one thing, what with another ; and my appointment 
as manager of the National Theatre will give me as much more." 

'* We mast wait," she answered, steadily. 

"Do you mean that, if I wait, you will marry me? Oh, 
Lilian ! do you promise me that ? " 

She averted her eyes from the burning gaze I cast on her. 

" You ask too much," she said. **I like you now — but I don't 
like to bind myself." 

" So, then," I said bitterly, <* you will neither marry me nor 
promise yourself in marriage to me ? All you will do is — ^go to 
Paris without me, and against my wish." 

** Is it against your msh ? " 

'* Can you ask me ? I hate the yery thought of your going." 

** And if I promise you not to go ? " 

** Will you promise me that, Lilian ? " 

She leaned towards me, yielding herself to the expected kiss. 

"To please you — yes," she murmered. And then, as she 

ardently returned that kiss, she whispered passionately : '^ Oh, 

Donald ! believe me, I do care for you 1 " 

Sweetheart ! I almost did believe you — for the time. 
• ••••• 

" Could you marry me without knowing any more of me than 
you do ? " she asked me, presently. " Many me with my past 
life all a secret from you ? " 

** If you love me — yes." 

" I could not, if I were a man. I would marry no woman on 
such terms. How do you know what shame there may be in the 
story I am keeping from you ? " 

There seemed a singular earnestness in her question. I hesi- 
tated a moment before I answered. 

** I don't know what the story may be you are keeping from 
me," I said at last, " or what shame there may be in it ; but I am 
very sure that neither the shame nor the story is your own." 

** They are both my own." 

** No, Lilian ! Not in my sense of the words." 

** I think you are very provoking," she said. " You force me 
to speak more plainly than I had meant to do. Plainly, Donald, 
I am a woman who will bring the man who marries her her shame 
for a dowry. After such a confession, will you ever ask me again 
to be your wife ? " 
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" I am ready to marry you to-morrow." 

** Becanse you love me, or because you disbelieve me ? " 

" Because my love fof you is not blind ! Because I have not 
studied you for these^ last few months without learning something 
of your nature." 

** And what have you learnt ? " 

** If you will put your hand in mine for a moment, I will tell 
you. I will read the truth from its lines, as a fortune-teller 
should." 
. She ungloyed her right hand, and held it out. 

*' You are like all fortune-tellers — an impostor," she said. "If 
you have read anything of the truth, it must have been in my 
face." 

** Well, so that I tell it to you, it does not much matter where 
I learnt ii" I bent over the delicate palm, and touched it gently. 

" This line is a certain index of ambition," I said ; " and this 
of sense — strong good sense ; and this of self-respect ; and this 
of pride — ^pride strong as Lucifer's. With such lines in your palm, 
Lilian, you need hardly ask me why, when you tell me that you 
would bring a dowry of shame to your husband, I refuse to believe 
that the shame you speak of is your own." 

She made a motion as if to lean forward and kiss me, and then 
restrained herself. 

" I could almost love you for your fortune- telling," she said. 
''I think, if you had believed me, I should have hated you all 
my life. No, it is not through my own sin and weakness that I 
am driven often to wish I had never been bom. I think, if it 
were my own sin that I had to bear the burden of, I could bear it 
bettet — ^perhaps I might even be a better woman. Can you 
understand such a feeling, Donald ? " 

" Easily. I have found myself that it is not so bitter to suffer 
for our own sins as for the sins of others." 

*' Ah, you can never have felt it so cruelly as I do 1 I think if 
I ever tell you my story, you will pity me a little. I think you 
will not wonder tihat I often feel as if it were foolish for a woman 
to care for any creature but herself. Men always tire of us ; and 
then, if we have a heart, they break it. I dare say, Donald, if I 
were to give mine into your keeping, you would do your best to 
break it by-and-by — as soon as my beauty began to lose its charm 
for you." 

I held my peace. 

'' No, there is nothing of my own sin in the story I shall one 
day tell you. And yet I hate to think of telling it, and even in 
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thinking of it now I feel my cheeks beginning to bnrn. Can jon 
Bee my blushes, Donald, here in the twilight? Wonld you 
like to hear my story now ? " 

« Whatever pains you in telling, I shall never wish to hear." 

'* It is good of you to say so. But I shall tell you my story 
one day — ^but not yet Perhaps, Donald, when you hear it, you 
will get over your foolish love for me.*' 

"I shall love you while I live." 

*' Ah, you do not know me when you tell me that 1 I hope you 
may never know me at my worst. If ever you do, will you try to 
make excuses for me — or, rather, will you think of the story of my 
life and make that my excuse ? " 

I took her hand in mine. 

'' What is there you could ask of me that I would not promise ? '^ 
I said. ** I promise this with all my heart" 

'* Always to try to think of me at my best ? Always to remember 
that I might have been a better woman under happier circum- 
stances, and that, if I am very hard and heartless, it is a cruel 
fate that has made me so ? " 

" I promise, Lilian." 

She bent forward, and pressed her lips to the hand that stiU 
held hers. 

"Thank you, Donald," she said. "I like you very much; I 
think, if I had a brother, I could wish him to be just like you. Could 
you not adopt me for your sister, and try to feel — as I sometimes 
feel — ^that it would be best for both of us I should never be your 
wife?" 

" Never, Lilian ; I can never feel for you other love than 
now." 

She took her hand from mine. 

<* We must leave it to the future, then," she said. " I suppose 
it will either make you wiser or me more foolish. After all '" 

I listened eagerly. 

*' After all , I don't know that at the bottom of my heart I wish 
you the least bit wiser than you are. There, that must content 
you for a month to come. Till I have made myself a name as 
Cecille Danvers, I will not hear a word more from you of any 
change of name for Lilian Desmond." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

BEFORE THE PLAT. 

With the bright antomn snnshine smiling its way in through the 
Venetians of my room, and the deep silence of a Sabbath morning 
hashing the street outside, I lay lazily anticipating the moment 
when it would be endurable to rise. I was but half awake as yet ; 
and such mind as I had rescued from the soft clasp of Sleep was 
dreamily busied in calling up recollections of the opera of the 
night before, and how deliciously Grisi had sung, and how brightly 
Lilian's eyes had beamed on me. Last night to love — to-day for 
duty, hypocrisy rather, and Eew. 

A sound of someone moving in the room next to mine startled 
me into sudden wakefulness. That room had been empty for two 
months now. It was Stanhope's bed-room ; and our joint lodgings 
pleasing us, we had arranged to keep them on even during his 
absence in Brittany. Perhaps it was our landlady, careful to 
inspect or arrange matters in view of his return. No ; the voice 
that broke suddenly into a joyous chant of — 

''Kathleen Mavoumeen, the grew dawn is breaking, 
The horn of the hunter is heard on the hill/' 

dispelled all doubts. 

'* Ned, Ned ! " I called, *' don't make day hideous to me." 

The door between our rooms was flung open, and Stanhope 
entered. 

" ' Mavoumeen, mavoumeen.' " he chanted, " ' art slumbering 
still ? ' No, the fellow's actually awake at last. Do you know 
what hour of the day it is, DonsJd ? " 

" No," I said lazily ; «* nor do I care. So you turn up sud- 
denly in London, before one has the fiEdntest idea of your having 
left Brittany. So like you, that." 

** So like you, too," he retorted, " not to be in the way when I 
come back. I got here late last night. ' He's asleep,' I thought, 
when -I saw no light in your room. I tumbled upstairs and into 
your den here, with noise enough to wake the Seven Sleepers. 
It was charity thrown away ; there was no one for me to wake." 

" I was at the opera." 

"At the opera ! Was Miss Clare with you ? I see she was 
by your blush — ^though why the deuce you should blush when one 
asks if you were accompanied to the opera by your intended^ I 
can't guess." 
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'* Don't guess. Tell me — or no, joa need not tell me what 
yon think of Brittany: I know that from your rhapsodies in print; 
but tell me whether yon are satisfied with the work yon have done 
there?" 

''I nerer yet was satisfied with anything I have done; that 
condition of my mind is positive and permanent. But certainly 
what I have done in Brittany has come as near satisfying me as 
any work I have ever tried my hand on — ^my brain, I shonld say." 

** Yon have satisfied your employers and interested your readers, 
that I can assore yon of. Your drawings have been clever and 
spirited, and your descriptions brilliant and powerful. Ned, you 
have a great future before you, if you will only consent to hear 
reason and put your Pegasus into Harness." 

** A great future ! What does that mean ? " 

^'That you will achieve a splendid reputation very quickly, if 
you will make poetry the pleasure of your life and prose its serious 
business." 

<< Is poetry a pleasure ? I have never found it one. A passion 
it is, I grant you ; but not, to me at least, a pleasure." 

I declined arguing the point with him. 

** Not being a poet myself, I can't enter into the inner secrets 
of the lives of poets," I asserted, ** I only know, Stanhope, that 
you have it in you to be great ! and that I want to see you doing 
all in your power to achieve that greatness." 

" I do what I must, not what I can," he answered. '* That is 
where the difiference between genius and talent lies, is it not ? I 
don*t know yet if the wild impulses that sometimes stir in me are 
genius ; but this I know, that when they stir they master me." 

'* Well, when they are not stirring, you might be turning your 
time to very good account." 

'' That is very like saying, is it not, that a man might turn gold 
out of his pocket when the pocket is empty ? I do so little when 
the impulses I speak of stir in me ; what should I do when they 
are not stirring ? I have wandered through Brittany from Nantes 
to Qnimper, and from Yannes to Dinan — ^wandered as in a dream; 
and the result of two months of glorious visions and glowing efforts 
to convey to the world something of what I have seen is that — 
how did you put it ? — my employers are satisfied with me, and 
my readers have been interested." 

''Go to the deuce with your discontented cynicism," I told 
him, half in earnest. '* Get into your tub, Diogenes." 

** I think I will— Hterally." 

He went off, and I began to dress. 
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We talked of his Breton tour oyer our breakfast, of the quaint 
land he had been wandering through, that fragment of the past 
which has strayed down somehow into the present ; that survival 
of medisBval superstition and romance which obtains still in the 
Prance of the nineteenth century. ** Ned," I told him, '' you 
must come down to Eew with me. I'm engaged to Eachel for 
this evening ; and by bringing you down with me. Til both please 
her and retain the pleasure of your company myself." 

*^ You will please Miss Glare ! How ? " he asked. 

^* She'll be delighted with your talk about Brittany ; that is, if 
you are in the humour to talk about it to her.'' 

"Is that all?" 

I saw again the peculiar look come into his face that I had 
noticed there when I first asked him down to Eew. Without my 
knowing why, it puzzled and almost angered me. 

" Perhaps you would prefer not to come," I said, curtly. " If 
60, say so ? " 

He hesitated a moment, and then looked at me with a some- 
what sarcastic smile. 

"Miss Clare would not thank me for coming, probably," he 
said. " In her eyes I should be de irop, 1 wonder I am not in 
yours." 

I began to understand, as I fancied, the reason of that look and 
tone. 

" My dear fellow," I said, " our love affair is one of the soberest 
and most unimpassioned recorded in Cupid's annals. I assure 
you, it will really be doing a kindness boih to Eachel and myself 
not to leave us to bore each other through a whole long evening." 

" You needn't urge me any more," he answered. ** I'll come." 

" Urge you 1 " I said, in some surprise. " I don't understand 
you, Stanhope." 

" Don't you ? I thought you were urging me to accompany 
you to Kew." 

** No," I said, coldly ; " I was inviting you. There is no urging 
in the matter." 

" Well, then, I'll come without it. I have taken a fancy all at 
once to accept your invitation. That's settled ; and now let us 
talk of something else — of this civil war in America, say, or of 
the building of the Pyramids. I won't restrict you in your choice 
of subjects." 

I smoked on silently. 

" Ned," I at last said, as I threw away the stump of my cigar, 
*^ 1 repeat that I don't understand you." 
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''I don't wonder at it; my maternal grandmother was the 
Sphinx. She left me her riddle book, and I find by consulting it 
that the question she was most in the habit of putting to her 
victims was, ' What is more deceitful than the heart of man ? ' " 

I thought of Lilian Desmond. 

'* The heart of woman," I answered. 

** Bravo, (Edipus ! " said Stanhope, laughing. 

We went down accordingly to Eew. Bachel, who was in one 
of her happiest moods, played the part of hostess to us with a 
charming and winning grace ; and her mother, that placid and 
affectionate cipher, seconded as well as she could her daughter's 
efforts. I was proud that day of Rachel Clare — ^proud of her 
womanly tact, her graceful manner, and the happy sparkle of her 
talk. She was in general a better listener than talker ; but she 
could talk charmingly on occasions, and this was one of them. 

I think she found Stanhope's talk charming, too ; his strange 
word-sallies, now mocking, now enthusiastic, that were the faithful 
index of the mockery ever conflicting with enthusiasm of his own 
wild nature. She questioned him on Brittany; and won him, 
half against his will, to talk with growing animation of the land 
he had been wandering through, its superstitions, simplicity, and 
romance. 

'* I could have lived there all my life," he said — '' dreamed 
there, rather. I am indebted to Murray for what has been 
literally a two months' dream." 

^* I should think, Mr. Stanhope, you must find it a relief to be 
at the end of a two months* dream," said Bachel, laughing. 
« One would fancy that you had visited Brittany in the character 
of a sleep-walker." 

'* And I have," he replied. ** I was asleep to all that belongs 
to to-day, and lived in yesterday and the day before." 

*'What an exertion! to change to-day into yesterday, and 
yesterday into the day before. It sounds like some feat of con- 
juring that you had performed with your brain." 

'< Ah ! " he said, *' yours is a matter-of-fact disposition, I see. 
Miss Clare. You h^ve none of the romance in you of — of my 
friend Murray here." 

'' Donald ! I assure you I am the most romantic creature that 
ever lived compared to Donald. He does not know what romance 
is ; and his mind is just like his writings in the Trumpet — sober, 
solid, and matter-of-fact." 

I had been rather listening to the conversation than joining ia 
it. 
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'' I want some wnting for the Trumpet that shall not be either 
sober or solid," I now said, breaking in. " Will you supply it 
for me, Ned." 

•'What is it?" 

'' At least, I don't want it ; but Lord Hampstead does. He in- 
sists on our taking poetical notice in the Trumpet of that miserable 
affair at Bow — f£e pitiful tragedy that has occupied the news- 
papers so much during the last few days. A good deal has already 
been said about it in very pathetic prose, and Lord Hampstead 
insists that the Trumpet shall rise to the height of poetry for the 
occasion." 

'* I came ,back to England only yesterday. I know nothing of 
the tragedy that you refer to." 

'• You shall know all about it in less time than it took in acting. 
There was a woman at Bow, whose husband died and left her with 
an only child — a girl of about sixteen. The widow formed dis- 
graceful relations with a man who had been a fellow-workman of 
her husband ; and ended by going to liye with him, and taking 
her daughter with her. The poor girl — a pretty, modest 
creature — seems to have been miserable in secret for a time ; but 
at last she could bear the thought of the life her mother was lead- 
no longer, and one day she entreated her very earnestly to abandon 
it. What did the hag do, Stanhope ? " 

'• Turned her out into the streets, probably, and recommended 
her to follow her own courses." 

'* Have you seen the report of the case ? " I asked, astonished. ' 

'* My dear fellow, I have told you that I know nothing of the 
case. You asked me what a certain description of woman would do 
in certain circnmstances, and I gave you my opinion.'' 

'* She tumed*her daughter into the streets, at least. The poor 
girl found a lodging, and tried to support herself by honest means. 
Not succeeding, and being, as one may easily suppose, very miser- 
able, she — Will you guess again. Stanhope ? " 

<< She killed herself, I hope." 

"YouAope/" 

'* She would have to choose between that and taking pattern by 
her mother. I hope she did not take pattern by her mother. I 
hope she killed herself." 

'•She killed herself," I said. *' They found her dead one 
morning in her wretched room. She had poisoned herself with 
laudanum." 

*' It was not a hard death to die," said Stanhope. ** She would 
6u£fer much less in dying than she had suffered in life. God be 
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merciful to her ! And now, I think we had better change the con- 
yersation. We have thoronghlj shocked Miss Clare.'* 

'* You have at least, I confess, Mr. Stanhope," said Bachel. 
'* Yon talk as if there were no snch agent in this world's afGairs as 
God's providence." 

*'Is there snch an agent?" he answered. " I don't assert 
there is not, mind — I ask for information." 

** Assuredly there is." 

'* And yon wonld have had this dead girl trust to it ? I dare 
say you are very right ; I have no doubt Providence would have 
found her shelter and bread to eat — the bread and the shelter of 
the workhouse, probably. I am shocking you again, I see. 
Murray, you introduced the subject that has proved such an un- 
fortunate one — can't you shelve it with another ? " 

'* I can give you news of myself, at least," I said *^ that may 
serve to change the talk, and will probably astonish you as much 
as your heathenish comments on this poor girl's suicide have 
astonished Eachel. — But will you write the verses for me that 
Lord Hampstead wants ? " 

** Will you change the subject ? " he asked, impatiently. *' What 
is this news of yourself? " 

"Lord Hampstead is to open the E Theatre in six weeks 

as the New National, and commence there his long-meditated re- 
generation of the drama." 

<' The English papers I saw yesterday told me as much. What 
more ? " 

*' I am to manage the theatre for him. Ah, I thought that 
would electrify you, Ned I " 

" You ! — you are to manage this theatre ? " 

" 1 1 — I am to manage this theatre. Have you anything in the 
shape of a drama that you would like to submit ? I'll promise to 
read it, though I can't promise any more." 

Stanhope's eyes had always a certain glow in them, as of a fire 
smouldering there. Their glow was intense indeed as he turned 
them now on me. 

" And who," he asked, in a voice that trembled a little, " are 
to form the company of the new theatre ? " 

I named several of the leading members. 

" The engagement from which Lord Hampstead and myselt 
hope the most," I said, '* is that of a young actress — Miss Cecille 
Danvers, from the " 

" The Aladdin Palace," he interrupted, quickly. '< I think I 
have seen her there." 
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I was resohed to put off for a little longer the inevitable expla- 
nation. 

" The Richmond Theatre," I replied. 

'' Her forte is kw-dass burlesque and opera bouffe." 

*^ Her forte is high-class comedy, and will be tragedy in time, 
and with zealous study of her profession. Very evidently, Stan- 
hope, you know nothing of Miss Danvers." 

'* I thought I had seen her,'' he replied. *' I may be 
mistaken." There was a sarcastic emphasis on the ma^. ''Do 
you know anything of this bright theatrical star. Miss Glare," he 
continued, turning to Rachel^ ^* who, it seems, has been shining 
as near you as Richmond ? " 

*' I know nothing of her," said Rachel, coldly. She was looking 
at me, as she spoke, with » gaze that I found it difficult to 
meet. ** Probably Donald knows more of her then anyone else 
here." 

*' Certainly I do," I declared, boldly. " I was sent down to 
Richmond by Lord Hampstead to engage her. He had seen her 
acting at the little theatre there." 

*' Ah," said Stanhope ; and there was a world of meaning in the 
exclamation. " I am curious to see her, ' ' he continued. ^ ' I should 
like to know if it is the Miss Danvers whom I saw at the Aladdin." 

*' She never acted under the name of Danvers at the Aladdin,'' 
I replied. 

This was .true enough ; for Lilian had acted at the Aladdin 
under no name at all, or rather, without her name being mentioned 
in the bills. 

'' I am curious to see her, too," said Rachel. .** I should like 
very much to know if she is young and handsome." 

** She is young and very ha^idsome," I rejoined. ** You shall 
see her, and judge for yourself. So shall you, Stanhope. I will 
put a box at your joint disposal for the opening night." 

<* Thanks ; I wUl certainly be there. Shall you. Miss Clare ? " 

'* Oh yes, yes 1 " said Rachel. *' I would not miss going on any 
account." 

I looked at them both with a slightly sarcastic smile. 

'* How interested you are in the new theatre ! " I said ; '* and 
how very little interest either of you takes in the manager I I have 
not had the faintest congratulation offered me yet on my appoint- 
ment — not even from Rachel, who has been expecting the news of 
it for weeks." 

** Oh, I congratulate you on it," said Rachel, hurriedly. " Oh, 
certainly!" 
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Stanhope glanced at me with a smile as cynical as eyen his 
lip conld well cnrl into. 

'* My dear Murray," he said, ''we have to see yet what sort of 
manager you will make. Yon don't want me to congratnlate yon, 
I hope, before the opening night ? I shall be better able then to 
Judge of you — and of your future." 



CHAPTER Xm. 

AT THE PLAT. 

Stanhope brought me the next eyening the Terses I had asked 
him to write for the Trumpet. 

'* Will these do ? " he said, handing me them. ** They are not 
poetry, that I know of ; but I think, like Mercutio*s wound, they 
may serve." 

*< I think they will," I said, after reading them. 

I wrote the few lines of prose that introduced and explained 
them to the readers of the Trumpet, for Stanhope's yerse was not 
giyen to explaining itself. On tiie present occasion, he had 
dashed into his subject in a &shion that might haye claims on the 
attention of the reader, but was at least calculated to confuse him 
as to what the author was driving at. I don't believe the little 

piece had even a name, unless '* In Memoriam, EUen S , aged 

sixteen,'' might do duty for one ; and it opened in this way : 

" I cannot think of her as dead, 
I cannot say, as some have said : 
* O God ! forffive ! —her sin was deep : * 
I only say : *^She lies asleep.' 

" Asleep she lies — a weary child 
Whom Death in shape of Sleep beguiled 
To trust the promise that he gave. 
That all is quiet in the grave. 

The verses appeared in due course. Lord Hampstead read 
them, and approved of them. The committee of unpaid and very 
irresponsible editors, whom it was his extraordinary whim to as- 
semble once a week at the office of the Trumpet^ read them, and 
disapproved. I had not consulted either Lord H. or the committee 
in the matter, but then the former had authorised me to act with- 
out reference to the powers above me. 

At the next weekly meeting the subject was brought up and 
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discussed. The poor verses were much abused. Lord Hampstead 
defended them ; and one or two of the committee, whether from 
policy or inclination, sided with him. In the end the earl's patience 
gave way. 

" Gentlemen," he said, ** I shall insert in the Trumpet what I 
please. With many thanks for the assistance you have kindly 
afforded me by meeting here once a week, I shaJl dispense with 
tiiose meetings for the future." 

*' Stanhope," I said that evening, in handing my friend a cheque 
for a small amount in payment of his verses, '' your Musd has 
done wonders for me." 

** How ? " 

** She has slain me fourteen Philistines.'* 

** With the same weapon as Samson, do you mean ? Did you 
read my verses to your Philistines ? " 

" I don't see the force of your very poor attempt at wit,*' I said. 
** Anyhow, I can cap it with a better joke. Would you. care to be 
editor of tiie Trumpet ? " 

*• What ? " 

** Lord Hampstead thinks the position would just suit you. He 
suggests that I should transfer myself entirely to the National 
Theatre, and that you should take my place on the Trumpet, It 
would not be for long ; I don't think he is likely to carry on the 
journal after the present year." 

** Does he know who I am ? Does he know that I " 

*' That you are Martha Hopkins ? No, he does not. I have left 
it for you to tell him." 

'' There is not the least necessity for my telling him. I am not 
anxious to edit the Trumpet under the supervision of a committee 
of asses, presided over by an old woman. I beg your pardon for 
my frankness, but that is how the situation presents itself to me." 

*' That is how the situation has sometimes presented itself to 
the present editor," I said. " But the asses are scattered, and 
the old woman — as you impolitely term Lord Hampstead — has 
taken a fancy to you." 

" To me ? " 

'' To your verses, then. Briefly, Stanhope, he has asked me 
some questions about you, and suggests that I should retire in 
your flvotir. I am wilUng to do so, and the decision of the matter 
must rest with you." 

'' One question, Murray. Your agreement with Lord Hamp- 
stead, I know, provides for six months' salary or six months' 
notice " 
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" I waive the agreement, in consideration of a new one whicli 
appoints me manager of the New National Theatre for a year.'* 

<< And the salary of the editor of the Trumpet ? " 

" Is a small one — a hundred and thirty a year. The duties are 
not heavy, however ; I estimate them at ahoat three days' steady 
work per week.*' 

" I accept" 

It ha^ hardly heen my anticipation that he would do so. 

'' One word, Ned," I said seriously. '' This is putting you into 
harness, and I shall feel myself to some extent responsible for your 
working well." 

" I will work well." 

<* It is a sudden freak of Lord Hampstead's, and I am the only 
person whom he has consulted in the matter.'* 

*' He shall find that I will do no discredit to his choice, or your 
recommendation. Any more hinted objections, Murray? Say 
plainly that you would rather I did not accept the offer, if that is 
what you mean." 

*' It is not what I mean,*' I answered, with some heat. *' An 
editor must be a steady worker, and I have some reason to doubt 
your capacity for worlong steadily — that is all I mean.*' 

** Don't mean it, then," he answered. "Take my word for it, 
I will work steadily." 

** Do you give me your word ? '* 

** I give it.*' 

" I take it, then. And Martha Hopkins ? " 

" She has been dead these eight or nine months,*' he answered, 
indifferently, ** Let us respect the secrets of the grave." 

" Let us respect them," I assented slowly. ''It is not doing 
my duty to Lord Hampstead, but *' 

" In Satan's name, don*t cant ! " He broke out so violently 
with that exclamation, that I could only stare at him in open- 
mouthed astonishment. Stanhope looked at me darkly for a 
moment, and then the cloud cleared off his face. " I beg your 
pardon, Murray," he said in a peculiar tone, " but the devil has 
an objection to holy water, you know." And then, before I could 
say anything — ^indeed, I had nothing ready to say — he added, 
** By the way, of what religion are you — Methodist ? ** 

I did not answer. 

** Because," he said, "you have some of the points of a saint 
about you — a habit of giving advice to others and taking none 
yourself and a rather irritating way of letting the publicans and 
sinners you associate with — and especially that very black sheep 
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Ned Stanhope — ^know af odd moments how much superior you are 
to him and them. Now, if I were going to neglect my duty to 
Lord Hampstead, I should simply neglect it, and say nothing 
about the matter. I think, on ^he whole, Murray, you had better 
not neglect your duty." 

"Ned,** I said, in a tone of suppressed passion, "you tiy my 
friendship a little too much at times.** 

^' There's no harm done, I hope. You have only to go to Lord 
Hampstead and say to him : * My lord, Edward Stanhope is one 
and tiie same person with Martha Hopkins.* If you added a few 
regrets that you should haye had no suspicion of the fact until I 
confessed it to you, I dare say he*d believe you, and overlook any 
trifling biographical account of me with which you may have al- 
ready favoured him.** 

I made a step towards him. 

" I could knock you down,** I said. Then I controlled myself 
with some effort, and said, quietly : " Thank you, Stanhope, for all 
jou have said to me. It is a generous return indeed for my 
friendship.** 

He stood a moment sullenly silent, and then overtook me just 
us I was leaving the room. 

" Donald,** he said, " the devil was in me, I think. Will you 
forgive me ? — will you shake hands ? *' 

I turned sharply, and faced him. 

" Will I forgive you ? — will I shake hands ? *' I repeated, 
** Frankly, Stanhope, I am not in a humour at this moment to do 
cither one or the other.-* 

** Murray, I beg your pardon — I beg it heartily. You are the 
one fellow in the world whose friendship I care two straws for ; but 
the devil, I really believe, gets into me at times, and makes me 
not much better than himself. You don't know what he whispers 
tome. Do forgive me,*' he pleaded, earnestly. 

I did forgive him — I did shake hands. And within a fortnight 
of our singular quarrel and reconciliation, he had replaced me at 
the Trumpet office. I saw him take my place there with anxiety ; 
but then, my anxiety about my own new duties was so much more 
pressing that it almost swallowed up any I felt about Stanhope. 
The weight of the New National Theatre was on me in those days, 
and my life became a nightmare. ' 

Lilian was confronted with much jealousy on the part of her 
sister- actresses. Who was she, that she should take precedence 
of them ? A chit from a suburban theatre^ with a bold face and 
no experience in her profession ! They declared that she could 
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not act — they almost carried matters to the pitch of refusing to 
act with her. I admired the serene indifference with which she 
treated their hostility ; hnt what I could not admire, and secretly 
chafed at, was her evident consciousness that all the men were on 
her side, and her disposition to be gratified by the fact. 

The ladies of the company exhausted their petty malice at 
rehearsal after rehearsal, and ended by giving way in helpless de- 
spair before the superb calm. What pleasure can even a woman take 
in trying to thrust pins into a statue ? And to their most refined 
and exquisitely feminine attempts at annoyance Lilian was marble. 

Had she been marble also to the other members of the company, 
I should have been better satisfied with her. I wanted to be the 
Pygmalion of this statue — ^the only being who could bring the blood 
mantling with a warmer flush into those cheeks, and call a brighter 
look into those bright eyes. Alas ! my Gtdatea seemed to find 
Pygmalion in every man between the ages of twenty and fifty who 
approached her. 

•* Flirt ! '* I said to her, savagely, " coquette ! — ^you will end by 
having all the men in the company in love with you." 

'* I want to have then all in love with me,'' she answered, pla- 
cidly. '' It is my way of being revenged on the women. 

'•Nothing more?" 

'* Nothing more. Oh, how I enjoy bringing all the men to 
my feet, and the rage of those spiteful creatures when they see 
them there ! " 

** I don't enjoy it, I assure you. I shall quarrel with that ape, 
Hilton, if you let him continue to grin and chatter to you in the insuf- 
ferable way that he does, and smUe so sweetly on him all the while." 

** Don't be silly," she said. ** Mr. Hilton was the admirer of 
poor Miss Courtenay, until — until " 

" Until you lured him away from Miss Courtenay." 

**0h, I did not lure him away," she protested. **He came 
chattering and grinning to me one morning after rehearsal — he is 
very like an ape ! — and I was civil to the creature, that is all. It 
is quite for dear Miss Courtenay's sake that I tolerate him," she 
added, maliciously. 

" Dear Miss Courtenay ! " I echoed, satirically. '* She would 
like to play Eleanor to your Rosamond, don't you think, Lilian ? 
She would be quite impressive in offering you the choice between 
poison and dagger." 

•' If I had been the actual Rosamond, I know which choice I 
would have made." 

« I know it, too. The dagger : you would have snatched it from 
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Eleanor and struck her to the heart. Angel ! I should kno^ 
something of you by this time, I think." 

A charming smile played for a moment on Lilian's lips. 

'*I am glad you are beginning to know something of mo, 
Donald/' she answered. '' I was afraid I should always be an 
enigma to you." 

** Charming enigma ! " I said, taking her hand and pressing my 
lips to it, " I hope that the day will come when I shall devote my 
life to trying to comprehend you." 

" Not yet," she answered, still smiling at me. " I can't permit 
that day to come just yet, Donald." She drew out her watch, and 
looked at it. ''I have been playing Lilian Desmond just a little 
too long," she said. *' In ten minutes I have to be Yiola, and that 
is hardly time enough for the change." 

** For what change ? It is not a dress rehearsal." 

" Stupid creature ! does the dress make the Yiola ? I mean 
that ten minutes is hardly enough for me to forget that I am Lilian 
Desmond and imagine that I am the heroine of ' Twelfth Night,"* 
and in love with Duke Orsino." 

'* Instead of being in love with no creature on earth but your 
heartless, bewitching self." 

" Instead of being in love with no creature on earth — no, not 
even my * heartless, bewitching self.* Au revoir, cher ami." She 
£itted from me, like a ray of light. 

I kept the word I had pledged to Bachel and Stanhope, that they 
should have a box on the opening night. Mrs. Clare did not 
accompany her daughter from Kew to London. She observed that 
** Bachel YfOa old enough to take care of herself." 

Bachel Clare and Edward Stanhope, therefore, were the only 
occupants of that small box I had reserved at the New National 
on the first occasion of ** Twelfth Night " being performed there. 
I was too busy to meet my betrothed at the station, and had begged 
Stanhope to be there instead of me. He consented, but almost 
ungraciously. 

** You ought to meet her, not I," he said. **If, after all, you 
should find that it is in your power to meet her, I hope you will 
go, instead of me." 

" It will not be in my power," I assured him. ** What a strange 
fellow you are, Ned ! You seem to have a perfect horror of femi- 
nine society." 

*' I am not Miss Clare's accepted lover, am I ? It is not I who 
ought to sit by her side all the evening in the box that you are 
kindly reserving for her and me." 
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The way in wliich be said the words puzzled me. 

'* If you are disinclined to spend an evening in Rachel's society/' 
I said, '^ say so plainly. Don't come to the theatre/' 

Indeed, I wonld rather he had stayed away. 

'* I like her society very mnch. She is an agreeable and clever 
woman, and perfectly unaffected. It is a pleasure to me to spend 

a few honrs in her society ; and yet — ^and yet So you won't 

be at the station, Murray ? " 

** I can't find time, I tell you.*' 

** Well, I'll meet her, then. She shall come to the theatre 
under my escort, and she and you and I will meet — at Philippi." 

** At Philippi," I echoed. ** I understand you, Ned." 

Too well I understood him. Not even now, in this eleventh hour 
of concealment, these last moments in which frankness was pos- 
sible, could I bring myself to say to him : ** Miss Cecille Danvers, 
Stanhope, is the Miss Ldly Dermot that we saw at the Aladdin." 
Why should my tongue have refased to utter those words ? It did 
refuse ! they were left unspoken. The night came on which the 
New National Theatre was opened ; and I had left Stanhope to 
discover for himself that my siren of the Aladdin was now brought 
into daily relations with me, and to think what he might of my 
broken faith. 

What did he think of it as the curtain flashed up and the play 
began ? There entered presently Yiola ; and watching from 
behind the scenes the box in which Edward Stanhope sat with 
Eachel Clare, I saw that he had brought with him an opera-glass, 
saw him hand it to Bachel, and when she returned it, look long 
through it himself at the heroine of the night, that brilliant 
young actress from whom Lord Hampstead and Ms manager, Mr. 
Donald Murray, hoped so much. Was she not radiant, Stanhope ? 
Did not your heart beat fast and your blood grow fire as you gazed 
on her ? Too well I know they did ; too well the fiiture revealed 
to me what the mocking fiend whom you had so often asserted was 
your counsellor whispered in your ear that night. 

I am — or rather was, in days before my heart grew cold and my 
ear dulled to such mimicry of passion— a lover of the Opera. At 
times the double genius of composer and singer entranced me ; 
my heart-strings grew as those of a lyre and trembled responsive 
to the voice of Mario, Grisi, and Tietjens, and the spectacle lent 
a powerful aid to the music. There is, however, one opera, and 
that 9 favourite with the public, that has always afiected me dis- 
agreeably — almost painfully. I took no pleasure in the mupic, 
for the composer seemed to me to have been cruelly unequal to the 
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treatment of his mighty theme— a theme entrancing as beauty in 
woman, glorious as night and storm. But if my soul refused to 
find any charm in the shallow prettiness of the airs, it found in the 
scenes and characters of ** Faust " (for I speak of ** Faust ") yet 
more of emptiness. Yon was the innocent Margaret I that painted 
and powdered creature smirking acknowledgment of the applause 
with which her vocal fireworks had been greeted. Where was 
Faust ? There was no Faust ; in his place were a shadow and a 
voice. I refused to believe in the Margaret, and the Faust was 
weariness to me. But oh, mockery of mockeries ! what more than 
weariness was Mephistopheles I The fiend was an absurdity — a 
thing one could not even laugh at ; he was a creation of trap-doors 
and red fire, too palpable even to despise. When he shot up 
through the stage, and the orchestra heralded him with diabolic 
screams, I grew half angry at what to me (though not, perchance, 
to wiser men) was the stupidity of the business, half wearied by 
what I found its dulness. He carried off Faust at last, and as 
the pair sank together out of sight, one refused to believe in that 
down-rush to the infernal regions, and was tempted to look for 
Faust in the cellar. Hell ! — there was none for Faust to sink to. 
Fiends I — they could not tempt him who did not themselves exist. 
I never felt more sure of the non-existence of either than when I 
sat half laughing at, half bored to death by that vapid farce, the 
opera of ** Faust." A miracle play of the fifteenth century would 
have been credible and terrible by comparison. 

And Faust and the story that I am telling — how am I to connect 
them, or how excuse myself for quitting thus abruptly the theatre 
for the opera-house, and leaving Lilian to act in '^ Twelfth Night," 
and Bachel and Stanhope to look on, while I prose drearily about 
the impossibility of presenting on the stage any adequate semblance 
of Goethe and Marlowe's mocking fiend ? Well, I have not much 
excuse for thus suddenly invoking Mephistopheles, certainly ; but 
my apology, such as it is, must be that, away from Gounod's opera, 
I believe in him. He and the hell he prepares for us are very 
real matters ; and only accept his accursed guidance, and you will 
find yourself presently plunged deep in it. It does not bum with 
fire and brimstone ; but remorse, jealously, hatred, envy, disappoint- 
ment, despair are very fair substitutes ; and, though he will not 
present himself visibly to you and ask you to sign a compact — 
only listen to his whispers and act on them, and you will find 
yourself pretty firmly bound to him. What does he whisper, do 
you ask ? Oh, his whispers take many shapes. He whispered 
to David — to David, the chosen of Jehovah — that Bathsheba was 
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a fair woman, and the end was murder and adultery. He came to 
Pompej, known as the Great, and whispered, ** The world is too 
small for Csesar and you to divide it ; " and presently there was 
war between the world's two masters, and then Pharsalia, and, 
last of all, a headless trunk lying, bleeding and horrible, on the 
sand of the seashore. It was but two hundred and fifty years ago 
— a nothing in the eternal life of Mephistopheles — ^that he made 
in our own country a Boyal Martyr ; and yet had done no more 
than whisper to a weak and foolish king : '* You are God's 
Anointed : you are also the wisest man in England." He says to 
some '' Suspect," to others '* Trust ; " he bids one man hate, 
another love ; but whether his counsel be suspicion or credulity, 
hatred or love, a snare is always in it, and the end thereof is per- 
dition. He spares neither high nor low, lays nets for the soid of 
every son of Adam, and every daughter bom of Eve. Perhaps he 
had been busy about the ears of princes that night of twenty years 
ago when Lilian acted for the first time in the New National 
Theatre, and Stanhope looked on at her, and I watched both ; 
but certain it is that he found time to linger a moment at my side 
and murmur to me, ** See him ! He is learning to feel for her a 
passion as mad as your own; " and that then he sought Stanhope 
and whispered to him — What ? Let me not tell it in words ; let 
me leave it for the story of his fiite and mine to show. 

It is vain to seek to re-create in words the beauty of a woman ; 
the greatest poet can but make us faintly feel what it would have 
been to see her in her pride of life. How beautiful art, perfect- 
ing nature, had made Lilian look like night, I shall not attempt to 
say. She was only a young girl in a page's dress ; and yet she was, or 
it seemed so to me, the Lust of the Eye incarnate. It maddened 
me to see her in that dress, a dress modest in itself, and yet to 
which she had contrived to impart I know not what of alluring and 
of voluptuous. 

The house was fascinated by her from the first. It was not 
wholly her acting: that was wonderful, indeed, and subtle, but it 
had imperfections that showed more glaringly on this stage and 
with this company than in the little Bichmond theatre. It was 
the beauty of this creature — her beauty and her promise. The 
eye feasted on her beauty ; the soul discerned in her the promise 
of an actress of the first order, a comedy-queen whom a little 
study and the experience of a year or two would ripen into the 
most brilliant actress, as she was already the most lovely creature, 
on the London boards. Critics went away to say as much of her ; 
the curtain fell amidst rapturous applause. She was tumultuously 
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recalled ; she came on radiant. The scene of that moment comes 
back to me as I write of it ; the crowded theatre, the shouting 
voices, the applauding hands. Eyes beam on her — from all sides 
eyes ; and brighter than any glance in the theatre beams back the 
intoxicating answer of her own. 

Intoxicating others, she herself was intoxicated by the wine of 
triumph held to her lips that night. As long as she was in the 
theatre she could still act ; and she played to Lord Hampstead, who 
had sat out the play and came now behind the scenes to congratu- 
late her, the part of a Yiola of private life, modest and blushing, 
and receiving gracefully but timidly the tribute of honour heaped on 
her. She left the National as quickly as possible, under the escort 
of an older lady whom she had recently discovered that it would 
be well to hire as duenna, and only in the way her hand clasped 
mine at parting, and the look that she shot on me as I handed her 
to her carriage, could I discover anything of the wild joy that was 
in her mind. 

I called on her late next morning. She could receive me with- 
out scandal : Discretion and Propriety sat with us in the shape 
of a worn woman of forty-five, who must once have been a very 
pretty creature, with a face of the order that attracts greatly and fades 
early. That hair had been of a soft auburn once ; those eyes had 
given shy, sweet glances ; that sallow skin had been all cream and 
roseblush. I thought all these things in the moment of my intro- 
duction to the lady ; but that introduction was not immediately 
consequent on my entering the room in which she sat with Lilian. 

For, as I entered the room, a Bacchante sprang to meet me. 
This joyous vision was not, indeed, crowned with grape and vine- 
leaf, nor did her light robe float wild about her as a Bacchante's 
should ; but in the flush of the cheek, the sparkle of the eye, and, 
above all, in the wild, free grace of her movements, she recalled tome 
irresistibly the nymphs who danced on Cithseron and tore Orpheus. 
She seized my hands as a Bacchante might have done, and tried 
to whirl me round the room with her in a gay, mad dance. I 
resisted. 

'' Lilian 1 " said a voice from beside the window, and added im- 
mediately and nervously, " Miss Danvers I " 

Lilian blushed. 

*' Oh," she said, dropping my hands and exchanging the thrill 
of her touch for that of her glance, '* I should like to dance till I 
was forced to throw myself on the sofa there, and faint quietly 
away. I am mad this morning, I think." 

**I should like to be your partner — nothing better. I don't 
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know what I was thinking of a moment agq, not to be only too 
delighted at the prospect of a waltz with you. Will you try one 
now?" 

'* I should like to ; but — but," with a glance at the pale lady 
by the window, '' what would Madame Valentin think of both of 
us now, and say to me when you were gone ? " 

There was a piano in the room ; I pointed to it. 

** She will play for us," I said, coolly. 

Lilian burst into a joyous transport of laughter, and ran to her 
duenna, whose hands she seized in both her own, as she had just 
caught mine. 

" Play — play I " she entreated, dragging her to the piauo ; 
** play just a bar or two of a waltz, dear Madame Valentin — any 
waltz will do — but something of Strauss's, if you can." 

Madame Valentin, without a word, sat down at the piano and 
complied. I was in another moment the most happy man on 
earth : Lilian was half lying in my arms, half treading air. She 
floated lightly round the room in my clasp, a little embarrassed by 
her clumsy partner, but keeping excellent time to the music. I 
was a bad dancer ! and when she at last stopped, and sank, flushed 
and radiant, on a seat, she did not spare to tell me so. 

" You did not do your best, I am sure," she declared. 

** What, and dancing with you ! I did my very best." 

** It was very bad, then. You must do better than your best if 
you are ever to dance with me again." 

I vowed that it was only her own perfect dancing that made her 
so critical of mine. 

** When shall I dance with you again, Lilian ? " I asked. 

" When you have learnt to dance," she answered. " Now come 
and be introduced to a friend of mine." She led me forward. 
" Mr. Donald Murray — Madame Valentin ; Madam Valentin — Mr. 
Murray. Madame Valentin knew my mother," she continued; 
** and, indeed, we are in. some way related. Are we not ? " she 
asked the pale, thin figure, that stood there as a foil to her own 
youth and beauty. 

** Yes, Lilian," the other answered, gently. ^* Miss Danvers, I 
should say, perhaps," she added, hurriedly. 

*^ Oh, call me Lilian before Donald here — ^it is the name he 
knows me best by. Only you must be careful, dear Lucie, to re- 
member that I am Cecille or Miss Danvers for the rest of the world." 

" I will remember. And now, my dear Lilian, unless you want 
any more dance-music, I will go on with my sewing, and leave you 
to entertain Mr. Murray." 
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Madame Yalentin sat down by the "window again, and resumed 
the creation of some feminine trifle. 

Lilian lounged indolently back on the sofa, one arm thrown 
above her head, her masses of hair half loosened by the dance, 
the exquisite contour of her bust discernible through the loose 
morning dress she wore ; and I sat quiet by her and watched her. 

** No nearer/* she said, as I drew my chair to where I could, 
had we been alone, have leaned my arm against the cushion that 
her head rested on, and have caressed with a lover's touch her 
perfumed hair. ** I have a good mind to banish you to the other 
end of the room/' she continued. **You have offended me 
bitterly." 

**How? What have I done ? " 

** Done ! — ^you have done nothing. I wish you had — then I 
might not be offended ; unless, indeed, you had been as clumsy 
over the business as your waltzing was just now." 

** What have I to do ? or what in the world have I left un- 
done ? '» • 

" Oh, the bear that it is I " she said, pettishly. ** Don't you 
guess ? " 

I shook my head. 

Her bright eyes looked at me reproachfully. ** What, not & 
word of compliment ! " she said ; ** not even after last night ! and 
you, too, who heard them call for me, and know how I was re- 
ceived ! " 

**0h, you want compliments paid you! " I said.. "You are 
playing the part of Vanity now, after succeeding so well in that of 
Viola, and are anxious for sugar-plums. Well, yes. Miss Vanity, 
your Viola was very fair." 

"Is that all?" 

** It is all that you will get from me. Were not Lord Hamp- 
stead's compliments enough ? " 

** I would rather have yours. So you are not inclined to pay 
me any ? " 

** I repeat, Lilian, that your Viola was very fair — a creditable 
performance for so young an actress." 

She sprang up from the sofa where she was half reclining, 
and stamping her foot, while her eyes flashed lightnings at 
me: — 

<* Oh, I will make you say more than that yet ! " she broke out, 
passionately. " You shall own yet that I am — that I am " 

" That you are the first actress of the day. Good : make me 
own it,*' I said. 
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"Iwffl— Iwffl!" 

" I am sore joa vill,'* I answered. ''Uliaii, your Yiola of last 
night was a wondionsly derer pexfimDance, but it was not Lilian 
DMnond at her best. And one hint : it was Lilian Desmond and 
not Yiola who wore that page's dress. Do jon understand me, 
]IGss Cedlle DanTers ? " 

Her eyes dropped ; a flash came to her cheek. 

" It was a dimng and a brilliant thought, and as snbtlj executed 
as clcTcriy conceived ; but your Yiola of the Richmond Theatre 
will seire you best in the end. (jo back to that first conception 
of Viola, Miss Danyers." 

" Can I ? '' she asked. " Go back to it little by little, don't you 
mean ? " 

*' My dear Lilian, the difference is one that nine-tenths of your 
audience will never notice, and that they will feel without knowing 
what they feel. Go back at once, and as far as your artistes in- 
stincts tell you that you ought to go. Don't be a beautiful girl in 
a page's dress to-night, Lilian — ^be Shakespeare's Yiola." 

'* Am I beautiful ? " she answered, sofUy. 

*' Sweet Yanity," I said, '* your mirror, the theatre, told you as 
much last night, when you looked into it. Be Yiola to-night, 
Lilian. Your triumph will not be as noisy, but it will be more sure." 

" I will try to be Yiola,' ' she answered. " Something tells me 
jou are right, Donald." 

'* It is a something that will make you a great actress, Lilian^ 
if you listen to it." 

*< And I am not a great actress yet ? *' 

**Not yet," I answered. "You are the bud, but not yet the 
perfect flower." 

" Oh, you are quite a poet 1 " she said, laughing merrily. 
** * The bud, but not the flower ' — ^how pretty a thought ! When 
will you write a play, Donald, and create the leading character in 
it expressly for me ? Not till I am in full blossom, I suppose." 

*'Not even then. I am not a dramatist, and never will be. 
Stanhope, who is, or who at any rate is the germ of one " 

« Stanhope ! who is Stanhope ? The germ of a dramatist, it 
soems, just as I am the bud of an actress ; but who is he ? " 

** He has asked me to introduce him to you." 

" That does not tell me who he is." 

'* He is a friend of mine," I said ; ** a journalist like myself and 
my successor in editing the TrumpeV* 

** Oh, poor fellow 1 What a dreadful paper to edit ! Is he older 
or younger than you are ? " 
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" Younger; he is scarcely twenty." 

" Oh then, he is quite a bc^ ! " 

** Yes," I said, ** you must treat him as one ; or — or — '* 

'* Or what?" 

'* Or he will learn to care too much for you, and that will put 
division between friends." 

** And yet you introduce him to me ? " 

** Will you refuse to let me introduce him ? " I asked, eagerly. 

** Oh, no,*' she said, maliciously ; " your friends are mine* 
Stanhope — it is a charming name ! " 

** Better-sounding than Murray, is it not ? " 

" Very much better." 

I preserved a sulky silence. 

** Stupid fellow I " she said, leaning forward till her breath 
faintly caressed my cheek ; " it can never be so dear." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

AFTEB THE PLAY. 

When Lilian was gone home to sleep on her triumph — if she slept 
at all that night — I had returned to Stanhope's lodgings and mine 
to meet him. I had not once gone near Bachel and him while 
they were in the theatre. I could not : to face those two separ- 
ately would be bad enough, but to face them together, and in the 
very moment when the one had just assured himself of my broken 
faith to him, and the other might at least suspect my far worse 
breach of honour and love to her, was a display of impudence I 
could not bring myself to attempt. 

So Eachel did not see me at all that night : and went home^ 
believing that my duties must have kept me from her, and yet 
hurt by such complete neglect ; and Stanhope and I met in our 
joint sitting-room in the last darkness of a summer's night. He 
was waiting there as I entered, and I could just discern through 
the gloom the faint outline of his figure. 

" Why don't you light up ? " I said. 

*< I thought of you," he answered. ** I fancied you might pre- 
fer not to have your blushes seen." 

I struck a match, and applied it to the burner. 

<* But I am not blushing, you see," I said, when I stood there 
in full light. 
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Instead of answering, he took up a book ; and I lit a cigarette, 
and sat down to smoke. Presently lie flnng his book away, and 
tnmed to me. 

*' What a dog's trick to play me ! " he said. 

*' Yon recognised her, of course. Did yon — did yon tell Rachel 
that we had seen her at the Aladdin ? No, I am snre yon did 
not, Ned," I added, instantly. 

" Bid tell her, do you say ? " 

** Did not tell her. You wonld not be Ned Stanhope if yon had 
told her." 

< ' I am glad yon know a little of Ned Stanhope. I used to think 
before to-night that I knew a little of you." 

<* What has to-night done ?" I said, irritably ; ** only shown 
you, I suppose, that I have not kept my word. It is not to you I 
am a scoundrel — ^it is to poor Bachel Clare." 

** We are still friends, then? " 

** I hope so. Are we not ? " 

*' I hardly know. Friends, as a rule, have a little confidence 
in each other." 

'* I have confidence in you. Stanhope." 

" Have you? — you don't show it. I had your word that you 
would not see this girl again, and you break it, and I suppose have 
been breaking it for months ; yet you leave me to find out that 
you have broken it from her appearance as Yiola to-night. A 
precious Viola ! " he said, scorafolly ; ** a Yiola of opera bouffe. « 
She could not forget her man's dress for a moment." 

** She could not," I assented ; ** you are right. What then ? " 

" What then ? " Why, the creature is a study, and I want to 
study her. You break your word ; that releases me from mine. 
Introduce me to her, Murray." 

'* I would rather you asked me anything than that." 

'' I have nothing whatever to ask of you but that. I mean to 
know her." 

** Do you ? What if I decline to introduce you to her ? " 

**I shall introduce myself. You forget perhaps, Murray, that 
you have told me how she and you became acquainted.^' 

** I begin to think, Ned," I said slowly, " that you and I will 
quarrel over this creature, as it pleases you to term her." 

** Oh, why ? " he said, carelessly. ** You have confidence in me, 
you know." 

** Stanhope," I entreated, '* don't ask me to introduce you to 
her. You don't know what she is to me." 

<< I do know what she is — she is your madness, and will bo 
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the corse of your life if you don't take care. I want to show yon 
that a man may look into those strange eyes without being 
fascinated by them. So^ introduce me." 

<* You will be fascinated," I said ; *' yon are twenty years old, 
and a poet.*' 

'* My dear fellow, I could not love her after last night. She 
showed me too plainly then that she has neither modesty nor 
heart Who cares for a peach when the bloom has been rubbed 
off, and it is rotten at the core ? " . / 

I did not show any anger, though I felt it. 

•* I wish I could believe you," I said. " I wish I could think 
she would not make you mad, as she has made me." 

** You should have kept away from her." 

** So I did for months ; but then chance threw her in my way 
again, or, rather, threw me in the way of the knowledge that 
she was atoting at Bichmond. I gave up then, and went to see 
her." 

** Miss Glare is worth a thousand of her," was Stanhope's com- 
ment on my speech. 

'' I know she is, and that I am acting like a coward and a 
ficoundrel. But I know, too, Ned, that this girl is my &te ; and 
that, even if I had never seen her, I mistook my feelings, and 
cheated Rachel and myself, when I asked a woman so much older 
than I am to marry me." 

*' She loves you. I could see how much she loves you last 
night, when you never came near our box, and she watched the 
whole evening for you, and went away hurt to the heart by your 
neglect." 

'* If I had not seen too plainly that she cared for me, I should 
never have dreamed of asking her to marry me." 

Stanhope was silent for a moment. 

" I am sorry for you," he said, after a while ; "for you, and 
ten times more for her." 

<* Are you ? Keep out of the toils of the temptress, then, who 
has come between us. She will come between you and me, too, 
if you insist on exposing yourself to her spells." 

*' I do insist ; I am armed against them. It is useless saying 
anything to me on that point, Murray. I swore to make her 
acquaintance the moment I looked at her to-night, and saw that 
you had played me £Edse, and I have an obstinate habit of keeping 
my word." 

" Oh, keep il by all means," I said, coldly. " We shall not be 
friends much longer — that is all." 
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** I hope vre shall. Trust me, I won't be your rivaL" 

** I thmk I had better introduce yon to her/' I said, for all reply. 
^* It seems better than leaving you to introduce yourself." 

^* I think so. Am I not keeping you up too long ? *' 

*' I am likely to sleep so well to-night, I suppose. Well, good- 
night — good-morning, rather." 

*' Good-night," he answered, offering me a hand that I only 
coldly grasped. 

I held next morning the talk with Lilian that I have described. 
Three days after that I introduced him to her. She received him 
frigidly, and continued to preserve a frozen manner all through the 
interview. I was charmed with her, and wasted that very day a 
fortnight's income on a pretty trifle of a bracelet, and when I next 
saw her, hastened to clasp it on her rounded arm. 

"Thank you, Lilian," I said, "for your mercy to poor Stan- 
hope." 

*' Poor Stanhope ! " she echoed, wilfully misunderstanding me. 
" Is he so poor, then ? " 

" He is a poet ; is that any answer to your question ? " 

" Oh, quite an answer. And you, not being a poet, are almost 
a rich man, I suppose." 

" Almost. I have an income sufficient, not only for my own 
needs, but for those of any reasonable woman who would consent 
to share it with me." 

" Ah, but I am not a reasonable woman,'' she said, quickly ; " I 
never shall be. And your friend — has he an income that he could 
ask any reasonable woman to share with him ? " 

I shook my head. 

" Ah, well, he will never ask me. I quite chilled him, poor 
fellow, by my coldness ; he must have gone away thinking me 
some relation of the Ice-maiden in Hans Andersen's story. 
Beally, I was scarcely civil to him. What did he think of me ; 
do you know ? " 

" I have not asked him, and he has not told me yet. Do you 
care, then, what he thinks of you ? Do you want, afber all, to 
bring him to your feet ? " 

She laughed, and shrugged her shoulders. 

" I have one slave at my feet already," she said, with an 
audacious look at me. " One slave at a time is enough for any 
woman — if the slave is very devoted, that is to say." 

" There are serfs and serfs," I answered. " Sometimes, Lilian, 
I have a feeling that I am your master." 

"Yes?" She half clasped me in a rapid embrace, and her 
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lips for a moment brushed my cheek. **What are you now ? " 
she said, releasing me, and blushing at her action. 

" Your slave, * ' I answered, passionately. * ' What can I be, when 
your lips touch me and your eyes smile on me, but helpless and a 
slave?" 

" So much the worse for you, then. I am cruel ; I don't spare 
my slaves." 

** Don't spare me," I replied ; ** spare only ■ " 

** Your friend? Well," holding' up the arm on which was my 
bracelet, '^ and is not this very pretty little chain that you have 
put on my wrist the pretty way in which you thank me for the 
pains I took to please you when you brought him here ? Will he 
come again, do you think ? " 

'* I think he will. You must treat him still more coldly than 
at £j*st. Then he will not come a third time." 

** Oh, that is as I please," she said, maliciously. ** If you 
happen to bring him here when I am in the humour to play the 
flirt, I will. And then D.avid will quarrel with his Jonathan." 

** He is the singer," I said, ** or the poet, as we say nowadays ; 
and therefore it would be more correct to prophesy that Jonathan 
will quarrel with David. Don't make me quarrel with him, 
Lilian." 

** Are you and he great friends, then ? " 

** Very dear friends," I answered. 

She leant towards me till her warm hair brushed my cheek. 

'^ Ah, I am not ice to you ! " she murmured, softly. And then 
with a bright, unfathomable glance of her splendid eyes, she added, 
** Don't fear ; I will be the coldest of prudes to him." 

Fool that I was ! I might have known — and I have no doubt 
she saw it with her keen woman's glance — that the surest means 
to provoke a nature like Stanhope's into passion was to pique him 
by studied coldness. If I had those days to live again, I would 
say to Lilian, ** Don't play the prude, sweet siren ; be yourself." 
She might have driven him from her tiien. 

** Twelfth Night " ran for three weeks at the New National 
Theatre to well-flUed houses ; and then *' The School for Scandal " 
was brought forward in its place. I saw in Lilian an admirable 
Lady Teazle, and knew that she had set her heart on playing the 
character, and that we had an excellent Sir Peter and a matchless 
Joseph Surface in the company. The other parts, it must be con- 
fessed, were only weakly fllled. 

It was much against Lord Hampstead's wish that *^ The School 
for Scandal " was produced. He accused Sheridan's play of 
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indelicacy, and worse ; and in his dislike of the comedy, went so 
fax as to deny it wit. He protested that to produce snch a piece 
was to brand our reforming pretensions as mockeries, and prophesied 
that the whole London press would take that tone. There was 
truth in all this, and I admitted it 

** Perhaps, my lord," I said, ** if you were to express your views 
to Miss Danvers, you would bring her over to your way of think- 
ing. She has set her heart on playing Lady Teazle.'" 

** She's wilful, Murray, is she not — a very wilful nature ? " 

" I don't think so, Lord Hampstead. I think you must see how 
attractive such a part as Lady Teazle is to a young and brilliant 
actress." 

'*But I don't see it," he replied. "What are the attrac- 
tions ? " 

** Miss Danvers will be better able to point them out than I." 

** Is she in the theatre ? Have you a copy of the play ? " 

Lilian was in the theatre, and I had a copy of *' The School for 
Scandal " by me. He sent for her, and sat glancing over the earlier 
scenes of the comedy till she arrived. When she came into the 
manager's room, Lord Hampstead looked up at her with a some- 
what grim air. 

'' Murray, hand Miss Danvers a seat. Miss Danvers, I have 
'The School for Scandal ' here. Mr. Murray thinks it will be 
just the piece to bring forward when * Twelfth Night ' has had its 
run. 

Lilian's eyes sparkled. 

*'0h. Lord Hampstead," she said, eagerly, '' I am so glad to 
hear it ! I have set my heart on playing Lady Teazle, and mak- 
ing a hit." 

I did not smile, for Lord Hampstead's eyes were on me. He 
kept them bent on me for a few moments, and then looked at 
Lilian. 

*' I don't like the play," he said ; '* indeed, to be frank with you. 
Miss Danvers, I detest it. Sheridan was a man of no moral 
principle, and his comedy is as destitute of it as the author was. 
It's brilliantly witty, no doubt, though I confess I don't see the wit 
of it myself — ^never could ; but the wit of the dialogue can't dis- 
guise its coarseness. The plot's immodest — almost inmioral ; and 
the characters are some of them rogues, some fools, and some a 
mixture of both. I don't suppose you agree with me. You don't 
see, as I do, that if Joseph Surface is a foolish knave, his brother 
Charles is no better than a knavish fool." 

liHaii answered him, instantly and cheerfully. 
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*< Indeed, Lord Hampstead," she said, ** I quite agree with yon." 

Lord Hampstead looked at her in puzzled wonder. 

*' Then, if you agree with me,'* he said, *^ you must surely see 
that ' The School for Scandal ' is not a fit piece to produce at a 
theatre like this. We want to reform the stage, and Sheridan 
won't help us." 

** I think he will," she answered. 

" What, with a piece like * The School for Scandal ' ? It's 
a laugh in how many acts ? — five— a laugh in five acts at vice and 
virtue both." 

'^ I don't wonder that you think so, my lord ; but I assure you 
that this is only because it is never played as it ought to be." 

"Ah!" 

** The figure that gives a character to the whole comedy," 
Lilian Went on, *' is that of Lady Teazle. If she were played as 
she should be, we should see her clearly in the last scenes ts an 
humbled and repentant woman. But I don't know why it is, her 
repentance is always glided over and her MvoHty strongly insisted 
on ; and so we get an idea that the repentance is only assumed to 
cheat poor Sir Peter into forgiving her, and that at heart she is 
false and frivolous to the end. But make her repentance earnest 
and evidently genuine, and you give a loftier tone to the whole 
play." 

** Yes, yes, I see you do," Lord Hampstead answered. ** And 
so your aim in playing Lady Teazle would really be, Miss Danvers, 
to reform, in giving a new rendering of that one character, the 
worst play on the English stage." 

Lilian answered by a gracefiil inclination of the head. 

She was very beautiful as she sat there, animated and smiling ; 
and the old earl, as he looked at her in approbation of her 
motives, seemed all at once to discover it. 

** My dear Miss Danvers," he said, warmly, " however clear 
your talent may make the fact of Lady Teazle's repentance^ you 
are a thousand times too good to play such a creature." 

** For good substitute beautiful^** 1 muttered to myself; " and 
we have your meaning, my lord." And I looked at him in sudden 
jealousy. 

She smiled radiantly as she, too, looked at him. 

** I see you will let me play her," she said ; " play her as she 
ought to be played. Thank you, Lord Hampstead." 

Lord Hampstead gazed into the bright eyes bent on him, and 
his resistance evidentiy weakened &st. He resisted still, however, 
although feebly. 
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** But there's the indelicacy of the dialogue," he urged. " What 
of that?" 

Lilian hlush'ed — the prettiest blush. 

'* Oh, I had forgotten that/* she said. <' Yes, I am afraid there 
are — there are some things in the play that no woman nowadays 
would like to speak or to have said to her. Well, Mr. Murray, 
who is so clever with his pen, will alter those passages. 

They both looked at me. 

'* Can you, Murray? *' Lord Hampstead asked. 

** Yes," I said, ** with ease and pleasure." (" Shade of 
Sheridan," I murmured to myself, " forgive me I ") 

Lord Hampstead looked doubt^lly at me, and tiien at Lilian. 

'* The experiment seems a little rash," he said ; " but I sup- 
pose, if we make clear to the public why we venture on it, they 
will at any rate forgive our attempting it." 

Lilian answered him with her brightest smile. 

<*They will fill the theatre and applaud the play," she said 
*< I mean to bring all London to see my Lady Teazle ! " 

I think he had been catching fire all this time, both from her 
eyes and her enthusiasm, and was now fairly kindled. 

" You shall — ^you shall I " he answered, warmly. ** Murray, 
Miss Danvers has fairly convinced me. Yes, yes, I see it now ; 
Sheridan intended Lady Teazle to be a truly repentant woman. 
She's the one creature in the play who's worth anything — an im- 
perfect character, certainly; but there's good in her, and Miss 
Danvers will bring it out. I applaud your idea. Miss Cecille — 
may I call you Cecille, my dear I I am beginning to take a great 
interest in you and your future, now that I see something of the 
beauty of your nature, and I say that your idea is a noble one. 
You will make more of '^ The School for Scandal " than Sheridan 
meant it to be — yes, yes, you will make more of it than the author 
ever meant it to be." 

Between us, we certainly made more of it than he meant it to 
be. His ghost did not appear to Lilian or myself on the night of 
the first performance — ^for which forbearance on the part of the 
illustrious dead I, at least, was thankful. It was not that I had 
either excised or revised much of the dialogue, but here and there 
I had altered it in a way that I felt was daring. 

One or two of these alterations — slight but decisive— occurred 
in the speeches of Lady Teazle. They were slight, but they gave 
Lilian what she wanted — a broader appeal to the sympathies of 
her audience, a fuller means of asserting the tenderness in which 
Sheridan's characters are so eminently deficient. She affected 
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that tenderness so gloriously that I only, prohably, in the crowded 
theatre suspected that she had it not. In the moment of Sir 
Peter's reconciliation with his wife, who has not felt inclined to 
mutter to himself, " Old fool ? " Sheridan meant that we should 
so sneer. There was not a sneer in any mind or on any lip in 
the theatre that night ; Lilian made the old man's weakness seem 
no longer weak. 

Ah I it was genius, hers. Her Lady Teazle was a double lie 
— a lie to the dramatist, whose shallow and heartless creation she 
transfigured with the radiance of emotions of which he had never 
dreamt — a lie to her audience, for the emotions that she expressed 
she could not feel, could no more feel than the Lady Teazle of 
whom she was making a lie that looked like truth could have felt 
such pangs of tender and repentant shame. The house rose at 
her ; the press next morning confessed that the anticipations so 
boldly put forward by the management of the New National Theatre 
had been more than realised, and a Lady Teazle created unknown 
hitherto to the English stage. Some said, indeed, that Sheridan 
had never meant the character to be what Miss Danvers had 
made of it ; but even these critics conceded that the actress was 
greater than the author by the difference between their re- 
spective conceptions of the part, and hailed her impersonation as 
a triumph. 

I read carefully the various notices that appeared in the daily 
journals next morning, and felt as I laid down the last, that 
Lilian's future promised bright indeed. Lord Hampstoad had 
authorised me to engage her for a year. During that year, if no 
very glaring mistake were committed in managing the National 
Theatre, it was evident that, whether or not a reform of ih^ stage 
were wrought, the enterprise would pay. And then a thought 
that came still more near to my heart suggested itself. During 
that year, if I. was to win her, she must be won. 

That thought continued to whisper itself to me as I jumped into 
a hansom and drove off to call on her. I found her, as on the 
morrow of her debut in " Twelfth Night," attended by Madame 
Valentin, but this time the pair were not alone. Lord Hampstead 
was with them. 

He received me with the graceful ease of a well-bred man, but 
I could see that he did not relish my visit. 

** You are here on the same errand as myself, Murray, I sup- 
pose, to congratulate Miss Danvers on her brilliant — ^her wonderi^ 
triumph of last night ? " he said. 

I said that I was. I have brought you the notices that appear 
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in this mormiig*8 papers, Miss Danvers, thinking yon wonld like 
to see them.** 

Had he not been there I wonld have called her Lilian, and have 
claimed my reward from her lips. 

She took them, and looked throngh them with eyes that shone 
bright and brighter with delight. Yain as Dubarri, imperious as 
Pompadour, why was not this creature's existence cast in the 
midst of the corruptions of the old France of the Lewises ? She 
should have had for her admirers a dozen of the accomplished 
scoundrels of Versailles, those graceful debauchees, whose polished 
manners and flattering tongues made up for the absence of heart 
and brain. Flattery was wine to her, and an atmosphere of 
compliment the only one in which she fully lived. 

I watched her with cynical eyes, and Lord Hampstead with a 
more benevolent look. What a brightness was in her own glance 
as she hungrily devoured the praises of her critics ! how radiantly 
she smiled upon every word that fed her vanity ! If the writers 
could but have been there I If, in especial, the enthusiastic critic of 
the Daily Argus, whose head she seemed to have f&irly turned, 
could but have seen her then. 

She took up presently the extract from the Argus. She read it 
with breathless haste, and then dropped it with a little scream of 
joy. 

" Oh, if I knew who was the writer of this I " she exclaimed, 
'* I woidd like to kiss him. Oh, the charming notice ! " and she 
kissed the printed slip instead. 

I think Lord Hampstead's presence had for the moment quite 
escaped her thoughts, for she looked now at him, confused and 
blushing. 

'< I had quite forgotten you," that look confessed, even more 
plainly than the '* Oh, Lord Hampstead, what must you think of 
me I " that followed it. 

*' I think it very natural that you should find pleasure in reading 
notices so complimentary as I am sure those are," he said, smiling. 
'* I think I should like to be the writer of the particular critique 
that has delighted you so much." 

" Oh, I owe you far, fiar more than I owe to him," she said, as 
if in the impulse of her gratitude. 

** But you don't propose to pay me in the same fashion, eh ? " 

She did not notice the words, further than by a slight blush 
and dropping of the eyes. I fancied that if I had not been there, 
she might have stepped up to the old earl's side, and with a deeper 
and charming blush, have su£fered him to pay himself in the coin 
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that he seemed to covet. I fancy now that I was wrong — that 
Lilian Desmond knew her part too well, and whom she had to play 
it to. 

I did not find the scene of which I was the spectator much to 
my taste. 

** I will take my leave now, Miss Danvers,'* I said, rising. ** I 
only called that I might have the pleasure of hringing you the 
opinions of the press on your Lady Teazle — and I have had that 
pleasure and the further one of seeing you read them," I added, 
with a spice of sarcasm in my tone. 

" Thank you for bringing them,'* Lilian answered, carelessly. 

I took my hat ; and Lord Hampstead, who had looked some- 
what glum on my entrance, looked very pleased to see the last of 
me. He wished me good-morning in a tone that seemed to 
thank me for the shortness of my stay. It struck me then that 
he supposed I had discovered he did not want me there, and was 
cutting short my visit on his account ; and I went out, savagely 
amused by the tiiought. 
. *' The great man appreciates the tact of his hanger-on,*' I 
muttered. '* Curse him I what should bring him here ? '* 

With that unquiet thought haunting me, I passed into the 
street. I was walking away, too full of meditations on the new 
aspect in which the future presented itself to me, after seeing 
Lord Hampstead and Lilian together, to heed what was passing 
around me, when a hand laid on my shoulder made me start and 
turn. It was Stanhope's. 

'* I thought I would call on Miss Danvers and offer my 
congratulations on her astonishing success of last night," he said, 
coolly, in answer to my expression of surprise at seeing him. 

** Excuse me,** I said, coldly, " your very slight acquaintance 
with her does not warrant your doing anything of the sort. You 
have only been in her company once, and '* 

** Twice, my dear fellow, twice,'* he interrupted. " I had the 
good fortune to meet the divine Lilian in the street about a week 
ago, and she graciously accorded me a recognition." 

**Well whether once or twice, only her express invitation 
could convert your visit into anything short of an impertinence.*' } 

1 fancied I noticed a peculiar smile cross his face as I said this, 
but could not be sure. Had she invited him? was my jealous 
thought. She had not told me of that meeting of a week ago. 

** Are you just leaving her ? *' Stanhope asked. " Turn back, 
and take me with you." 

'* Indeed, I shall not,** I replied. 
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*' Then there is nothing for it bat to intrude/* he said, carelessly. 
** I shall certainly call on her." 

It was now my turn to smile, and I did so, with gratified 
malice. 

" Indeed, Ned," I said, ** you will not." 

** Why not ? — ^will not she be at home to me ? " 

^' At home, and not at home." 

**If you are going to talk riddles," he said, impatiently, "I 
can easily find out what they mean by a pull at the door-bell." 

He was striding ofi* to carry out his threat, when I caught him 
by the arm. 

'* Lord Hampstead is with her," I said ; *' she is only at home 
to him." 

** Lord Hampstead ! " 

** Yes," I said ; " I came away because he was there, and she 
evidently preferred his company to mine." 

" Lord Hampstead ! " 

** Parrot that you are ! can you do nothing but repeat those two 
words ? I say Lord Hampstead — the Earl of Hampstead. Go 
in, and see how he will receive you. He was a little surprised, 
and not too much pleased, at the appearance of his theatrical 
representative : I don't know what his surprise and his pleasure 
will be when the new editor of his newspaper also presents him- 
sell Go in, Ned ; your appearing now will be a certain passport 
for you to Lilian's good graces." 

Stanhope burst out laughing. 

•* Thanks, Murray," he said ; ** thank you for so generously 
saving me from making a fool of myself. If I had been in your 
place, I almost fancy I should have left you to blunder in." 

** No," I answered ; ** for you would have thought, as I have 
done, of Lilian and of the injury that your visit would do her 
with Lord Hampstead. Don't flatter yourself I thought of you." 

** How very good of you to be so solicitous not to injure her 
with Lord Hampstead ! Good-morning." 

** Good-morning," I replied. 

He took one direction and I another, and each went his way. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

MADAME VALENTIN. 

From that day, Stanhope's path in life and mine seemed, little by 
little, to diverge. We continued to share the same lodgings, but 
we were less together than of old. I remarked this to him ono 
evening. 

*• It is your fault," he replied. " That girl takes you away 
from mo.*' 

*' Don't let her take m<^ away from you altogether, Ned," I said. 
** Don't fall in love with her." 

He threw me a strange look. 

'* You would have less objection, perhaps, to my &lling in love 
with Miss Clare ? My calling at the cottage at Kew would not 
excite your jealousy as my wishing to call the other day in Melville 
Street did?" 

** I can't say that it would, I am afraid," I confessed. **Ned, 
when I was your age I formed big resolves that my life should 
have in it something of the heroic ; but alas I the resolves are 
gone to pave hell, and my life has degenerated into a very sorry 
sort of farce." 

Stanhope did not answer me immediately. 

** Is the life of any of us worth the living? " he said, at last. 
** I sometimes wonder if it is." 

** What would make you think yours worth living ? " I inquired. 
** Would not fame as a poet, and wealth, and the possession of — 
let us say, for argument's sake, of such a woman as Lilian 
Desmond?" 

'* What is fame ? A sort of pillory that you are set in, for 
the envious of the world to pelt at. Wealth ? — well, wealth is 
not a bad thing in some ways, I own ; but it kills the brain, and 
often damns the soul. It would damn mine, at least." 

** And Lilian ? Would she make you happy ? " 

** You mean, am I disposed to rival you in that quarter? The, 

day I am such a fool " he crossed the room to a small desk 

belonging to him, xmlocked it, and took out a pistol — " the day 
I am such a fool, I shall put this to my head," he said, doing 
so as he spoke. '* It will be high time to blow out my brains 
when I find that I have so few as to let myself care for a woman 
who will never care one straw for any living creature but 
herself." 
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" Ned," I cried, " put it down I " 

*' You should say, rather, * Pull the trigger.' It would he 
hetter advice to give — ^better, at least, for you." He put his finger 
to the trigger. *' Just one touch," he said, *' and I should clear 
up a good many points that. I am in doubt about now ; and you 
would haTO no more fear of my being your rival with Lilian Des- 
mond." But he laid the pistol down as he spoke. 

<< I think yon will be my rival, Ned," I said to him. 

^' I am not as yet, at least. I think the only clear feeling I 
have about her is one of dislike. Murray, it was an unhappy day 
for you when you first met her. Be a man, and break out of this 
net in which she is entangling you." 

** She is my fete. I want her for my wife." 

*' Tell her so, then, and tell the truth to Eachel Clare. Ask 
the one to marry you, and confess to the other your broken 
faith.'' 

** I cannot bring myself to think of giving Eachel such pain." 

** Will it be better, then, for her to find out your secret by 
seeing you some day looking love into Lilian's eyes ? " 

** Oh, Ned," I said, ** how careful you are not to hurt my feel- 
ings 1 Why don't you tell me plainly that I am a scoundrel ? '' 

'* No ; you are only a man who has let himself drift into a very 
false position. Take courage, Murray, and struggle out of it." 

** I can't, I tell you. I have not the moral courage for that 
struggle. I can only shut my eyes, and drift blindly on and on." 

" The end of that will be " 

" Perdition," I replied. " I know it." 

Very bitterly I knew it. Very fearful I was that, whether I 
won Lilian or lost her, there would come a time when I should 
hate her and myself. 

I said no more to Stanhope that evening about her, or my pas- 
sion for her. We fell, instead, to talking of his own affairs, and of 
the position that he hoped to make fbr himself in the future. 
He wanted more employment for his pen, he told me. 

** You have the Trumpet " iB&id, 

'* For how long ? for a few months that the startling success of 
the theatre — or Miss Danvers, rather-^has induced Lord Hamp- 
stead to add to its lease of liife. Besides, that occupies me two 
days a week, and I want to fill up the other five." 

'^ Two days a week ! " I echoed, in astonishment. '* It always 
took me a full three to get through my work on the paper ; and 
you write more and better for it than I did, and edit it at least 
as well." 
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'* I have a knack of doing some things pretty quickly. If I 
had three such papers to ^dit, I should not think myself more than 
fully employed.'* 

'* What a change there is in you from the Stanhope of nine 
months ago!" I could not help saying. ''Then, starvation itself 
could hardly induce you to Tmte prose." 

' ' And now I am in no present danger of starving, I never write 
poetry — ^never attempt to write it, that is to say. Don't flatter 
yourseli^ Donald, that there are no hroken vows on record in the 
world just now but yours : I have the breach of one to charge my- 
self with. * I will be a poet,' I swore, years ago ; and," he went 
on moodily, '' I am no poet, and the hope of becoming one grows 
fainter in me every day. I sometimes think that I was nearest 
being a poet when I was seventeen, in spite of the fact that I 
believed then I could solve the mystery of the Universe, and do 
it in rhymed couplets, too." 

" Did you keep your solution ? I would like to see it." 

*' I have it by me. You shall see it some day." 

" Give it me to-night. Stanhope." 

« Well, why not ? " he said, after hesitating for a moment. 
''You are the only reader, probably, that the thing ever will 
have." 

He went to his desk, took out some folded sheets, and handed 
them to me. 

'* There, that was my earliest doggrel>" he said. 

I made a copy of the poem, and keep it to this day. It is lying 
before me as I write ; and I look at it from time to time, and my 
thoughts wander back through twenty years. Dear Ned ! I could 
almost believe that you will come presently into the room and sit 
down by me, and that we shall fall to talking together of the 
bright tune of our friendship and our youth. Alas ! only melan- 
choly memories come to me, and chill whispers as from tiie tomb. 

Was Edward Stanhope a poet at seventeen ? I can scarcely 
answer "Yes ; " and yet the soul of a poet seems to me to breathe 
through the crude monotony of what he truly described as a boy's 
attempt to solve the mystery of the Universe. The soul of the 
singer was there ; not yet the tongue. 

So I shall not quote the poem in this place. Indeed, unless 
this had been a biography of the author, I might well hesitate 
to do so, whatever its claims ; for in length it cannot fall greatly 
short of a thousand lines. I will content myself with giving my 
reasons (perhaps they may not seem any reasons to others) for 
thinking tiiat in the boy's work there was at least the promise of 
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a notieeable manliood. I mean that, in reading this ambitions at- 
tempt to grapple with the problem of Man and Man's Hereafter, 
I find I haTe marked in places snch lines as these : 

*' Fair as the gloiy of God's smile they beam. 
The phantom traths that light my living dream ; 
And soft and sweet through nnbom ages come 
Exulting anthems from a £u'-ofr home ; 
The glorioos home where joy nncloyed shall be. 
And Peace stand symbol for Eternity ! 
Where man at length shall be to seraph grown. 
And all life gather round it's Giver's throne ; 
Kor even sin the heart with suflTring curse. 

But love's dear sceptre rule the universe. 

• • • • • 

" Ah, miffhty hope ! ah, promise surely given. 
That all life's labyrinths shall merge in heaven ! 
Come quickly. Lord, I pray Thee, and approve 
To all thy children Thy unchanging love : 
Give, for the cross that man so k>ng hath borne. 
The crown of Peace his forehead to adorn ; 
The peace that, entering once, may ne'er depart. 
The peace that dwelleth wheresoe'er Thou art ; 
That peace, O Father, do I plead to see. 
That peace all spirits yet shall share with Thee." 

So Stanhope conld dream of Peace and Hope at seventeen. 
Alas ! the thought comes back on me of what he wrote at two- 
and-twenty. I put &de by side the boy's verses and the man's, 
and reading them, can scarce believe that between the production 
of the two there was but an interval of five years — of five short 
years. Shall I give the man's verses here ? No ; let me print 
them, if at all, in their fitting place. 

Do you say, reader, that I would have done better not to have 
printed the boy's P — ^that there is nothing in them but a feeble 
jingle of rhyme ? Gentle reader, I plead nothing — ^not even that 
they are the lines of a boy of seventeen — in mitigation of your 
judgment I bow to it rebuked, good Draco, and hasten to resume 
my narrative. 

Stanhope found presently as much employment for his pen as 
even that facile implement could well compass from day to day. 
One of the pleasantest of his tasks at this time was furnished 
him by the journal that had already sent him, in his double capa- 
city of artist and author, to Brittany ; and that engaged him now 
to visit, from week to week, the noble ruins of our old abbeys, 
and illustrate each with pencil and pen. He contrived to do this, 
and yet (with a trifle of assistance from myself) continue editing 
the Trumi^et ; and the result of his excessive industry naturally 
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was that I saw less and less of him. In exchange, I spent more 
time than ever with Lilian Desmond. 

Perhaps at this point some of my readers will shndder and feel 
inclined to shut my book. * * We have had enongh, and more than 
enough," will they say, '* of fantastic rhapsodies about her, of 
tiresome love-scenes between you and her." Bear with me but 
a little longer, kind reader, or readers ; so far as loTe-scenes are 
concerned, I shall not trouble you with many more. 

Bear with me but a moment ; and for that moment let me dream. 
Let me dream of the fair woman at whose feet I had cast my soul ; 
call np her f&ce as I knew it in the heyday of its beauty, hear for 
a moment again the vibrant music of her voice, dream even that 
I press a passionate kiss upon her lips. It is but for a moment ; 
in the next the vision has fled, and days of which I may truly say, 
** I have no pleasure in them," have me &st in their grip once more. 

I grew to love Lilian more and more deliriously from day to day, 
and passionately told her so. She mocked me and my passion. 

*' How much do you love me P " she asked. ^* Enough to risk 
your life for me?" 

'* A score of lives, if I had them to risk ; or my one life a score 
of times." 

** Bah ! what is risking a life ? " she said. '* Any man would 
do that for a less prize than the woman he loves. No, the man 
whose love I could believe in would be he who dared risk his soul 
for me ; such a lover as Mary Stuart had in BothwelL 

And I demanded if she wanted me to risk my soul for her ; and 
she laughed, and protested that she had spoken in jest. 

I did not think so. What did I think P I know not ; but 
strange, formless suspicions began, as I brooded over her words, 
to gatiier in me. 

** Hon ami," see said to me lightly, one day, '^ you mu^t take care 
not to let Lord Hampstead suspect that we are anything more than 
just very ordinary acquaintances. I want him to think me an 
angel in the first place ; and in the second, his finding out that we 
are quite intimate, and see so much of each other would not suit 
my plans." 

'* You have plans, then," I said, jealously, '' plans that concern 
Lord Hampstead, and therefore me." 

*' Ah 1 but not in the way you fancy," she answered, laughing. 
" Are you jealous of an old man of sixty, Donald P Silly boy ! 
If you go on in this absurd way, sir, I will give you something to 
be really jealous of — ^I will set myself to &scinate your friend 
Stanhope." 
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« And your plans abont Lord Hampstead? " I peraisied. 

'* They are not ready to tell to yon yet. I bave not got them 
into shape. When I haTe, there inll be quite a little comedy for 
ns to play for Lord Hampstead's amusement, and the principal 
parts in it will be taken by yon and me and Madame Valentin." 

<< Madame Yalentin?" 

" Yes, ma chere Lnde there. Oh, she can play a part, I assnre 
you ! " 

Aside from the comedy, whateyer it might be, that was to be 
performed for Lord Hampstead's amusement or deception, I felt 
that there was something in all this that I had not got to the 
bottom of. What was the mystery ? I thought and thought ; and 
the result of much mental exercise in piecing tegeiher trifles al- 
most as light as air was that the relations between Lilian and 
Madame Lucie Yalentin presently presented themselyes to me in a 
new aspect ; and that, to tesj; my suspicions, I called one day on 
Miss Desmond when I knew she would be out, and found myself, 
as I wished, in the society only of Madame Valentin. 

This pale, shrinking woman was, as I had quickly discovered, 
keenly sensitive to anything approadiing neglect or harshness, and 
warmly, though undemonstratively grateful for considerate treat- 
ment. Lilian treated her very coldly at times, and at others al- 
most with radeness ; and this even in my presence. What fiEishion 
of life she might sometimes lead her companion when the two were 
alone, I scarcely liked to conjecture. I pitied Lucie Valentin, and 
showed her every little attention that was in my power ; . and she, 
in her turn, showed that she understood my efforts and was grate- 
ful for them. I liked the frail, worn woman, and she, too, seemed 
in her timid way to have a liking for me. 

So, when I now presented myself and found her alone, she gave 
me no unfriendly greeting, and talked to me without the frightened 
constraint that clung about her manner when Lilian was also 
present. The theme of our talk was Miss Desmond, and I con- 
trived my share of the conversation with a hope of throwing light 
on the suspicions that I had formed concerning her and the lady I 
now talked with. I should have met a great deal more than my 
match in Lilian had I attempted to snare her into unthinkingly 
betraying the truth to me ; but Madame Valentine was more 
simple. 

** I have not been long in finding out that you are much attached 
to Miss Desmond," I presently said, laughingly, to Madame 
Valentin. 

"T am indeed." 
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** More, perhaps, than she is to yon.'* 

'* I am afraid so,'* she answered, with a sigh. 

** Bnt yet she is very fond of yon,** I continned. " How conld 
she help being fond of yon, when she has known you all her life ? '* 

Madame Valentin started. 

** How do you know ? " she said, hurriedly. " I thought — I 
mean, I did not think Lilian would have told you.*' 

I hazarded a daring answer. 

" Oh, I know much more than that," I said ; ** I know that she 
is as dear to you as if she were your own child.** 

My companion started from her seat, and clasped her hands. 

** Mr. Murray,'* she said, with a nervous terror that betrayed all 
to me, and told me that my suspicions were well founded, ^' what 
do you know ? *' 

** I know that she is your own child,** I answered. 

Madame Valentin sank back in her seat and hid her face. 

" Oh, cruel girl I " she murmured. ** She promised me that no 

one should know Oh, Mr. Murray, how could she be so cruel 

as to tell you ! " 

The words, the manner were a second revelation to me. Why 
should the relations between these two be concealed ? What made 
it cruel to reveal them ? Shame made it, one glance at the woman 
before me answered : the daughter's birth had been the mother's 
shame. 

I repented now thajb I had forced my way into their secret. 
Strange that, though I had suspected they were mother and 
daughter, it had never occurred to me that there might be on the 
relationship the brand of shame. 

I knelt down by the poor mother's side, and took her hand. 

'* Dear Madame Valentin,*' I said, ** what has passed this morn- 
ing must be a secret between you and me. Lilian did not tell me 
she was your daughter ; I only suspected as much, and was cruel 
enough to entrap you into confessing your secret." 

** Oh, it was cruel of you," she answered, weeping. ** I would 
not have expected it from you, Mr. Murray." 

•* I can't excuse my conduct," I said ; ** I can only make a con- 
fession to you in my turn. Dear Madame Lucie, I love your 
daughter, and want her to be my wife." 

"Your wife," she answered, sadly. "Ah, Mr. Murray, you 
know that she is my daughter ; but you don't — ^you don't know " 

I interrupted her by a gesture. 

** Dear Lady," I said, lifting her hand to my lips and kissing 
it, " that is nothing." 
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" You are a noble boy," she nmnnnred. •* I wish she were 
worthy of you. She is a beautiful creature, is she not ? but— but 
I don't thmk that she would make a good wife, or that you would 
be happy with her. She is very cold and selfish." 

" I know that she has a thousand faults," I answered ; ** but 
then I lore her madly. She cares for me, does she not ? Tell me, 
Madame Talentin.*' 

''I — ^I — oh yes, I think she does," she answered, hurriedly. 
'* But it was a pity, perhaps, that yon ever brought your Mend, 
Mr. Stanhope, here.** 

I cannot say whether the words struck fire or ice through me. 
I fiuicy they were as the stroke of a knife, and that my bond of 
friendship with Stanhope was in that moment almost severed. 

** Indeed ! " I said. ^' I know he has been here once or twice 
lately without me." I knew nothing of the kind, except from the 
keenness of intuition that my mind was sharpened to that morning. 
'' But I did not imagine that Lilian was at all attracted by him." 

'* Well, he is very attractive and good-looking, you know, and 
has the manly air that women like. I don't mean that you are 
without it, but that he perhaps has more. But oh, Mr. Murray," 
she cried, forgetting suddenly all about Stanhope, **what will 
Lilian say to me when you tell her what you have learned this 
morning ? " 

" I shall never tell her — ^have no fear of that. On my honour, 
I will keep mv knowledge of your relationship to her a secret." 

" From Lilian ? " 

<< From Lilian — ^from all the world. I wUl keep it as a secret 
between you and me, tmtil she sees fit to tell me herself. I give 
you my honour on that." 

*' Thank you,'* she said, giving me her hand. ** A man's honour 
is not generally worth much when it is pledged to a woman, but I 
think I can trust yours." 

And i went away with my knowledge locked up in my breast 
It was not altogether a pleasant secret to bury there ; I thrust it 
down deep, and tried to think no more of it ; but it would rise up 
in spite of me, and along with it the stinging suggestion that Lilian 
could not mean to marry me, or she would have trusted me at 
least thus far with her secret — that this woman was her mother. 

And Stanhope ? He had been calling on her, and I had heard 
nothing of his visits. They had been kept secret from me, both 
by her and him. I laughed bitterly, as I felt the fang of this 
double concealment pierce deeper and deeper into my mind. Was 
love a lie? Was friendship all a fedsehood ? Well, I had yet to 
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learn that Lilian loved me at all ; and as for Stanhope's want of con- 
fidence — ^what long continned want of confidence, what a hopeless 
breach of faith had I not to reproach myself with as regarded him ! " 

That day, surely, my had and my good angel battled for me. 
That day I was tempted on the one hand to plunge deeper and 
deeper into the mire of concealment and falsehood ; to hide from 
Stanhope that I knew of his visits, and a£fect for him an undimin- 
ished friendship ; to win Lilian at whatever price she might put 
on herself; to sin whatever sin she asked of me, so that in return 
she but gave her beauty to me. What was the pleasant little 
comedy l£at was to be played for Lord Hampstead's benefit? 
Something, I suspected, at which Belial might laugh. 

But, stained, weak wretch though I was, I was not wholly lost. 
A little manhood still survived in me : a craving to be a better 
man than I was, and not a worse, made itself felt amidst the 
tempest of jealousy and passion that ragedin me. Surely my good 
angel saw this, and lingered by me, finding in these faint rays of 
light that still pierced the darkness of my soul a hope of saving 
me from uttermost perdition. 

I avoided meeting Stanhope that evening by going early to the 
theatre. Lilian I was forced to meet ; and I had hard work to 
betray nothing to her of the rage against her that was in my breast. 
Tes, that night I almost hated her. 

Next night came, and found me still tmdecided whether or not 
to tread the path to hell, still hearing on one side of me a voice 
that urged " Turn back ! Repent !" and on the other the tempting 
whispers of the fiend. Again that evening I avoided Stanhope ; 
but when in the small hours of the morning I returned from the 
theatre, I found him waiting up for me* 

I gave him a cold grasp of tiie hand. 

" You are up very late," I said. 

He threw himself back in his seat, and looked at me steadily. 

** I wanted to tell you this," he said : ** that I have seen Lilian 
Desmond once or twice of late, and I am learning to feel a passion 
for her. It is not love — I do not call it love — ^but she will end by 
making me mad for her, I verily believe, as she has made you." 

"I knew she would," I said. "It is poor work saying, "I 
told you so," or I would remind you of what I prophesied fi:om 
the first. Why, man, the day I took you to introduce you to her, 
I knew I was but bringing her a new slave." 

" You were right, and I was wrong. But, as heaven is above 
ns, Murray, I did not believe she would master me in this way. 
I thought I could look into her eyes and listen to her voice, and 

L 
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let them lore me on a little way; and then stop short and say to 
myself, * No farther. ' " 

** Oh, that was how the devil cheated yon, was it? On my 
word, he was almost honest in my case by comparison. And no 
donbt, too, he gratified yon with the idea of comparing yonr 
strength with my weakness — ^yon, the resistor of sirens, the master 
of the passions, with me, their victim ? " 

« I have no doubt he did." 

** Well,'' so we are where I always feared we shonld be — ^we are 
on the point of being separated by a woman." 

** Mnst she separate us ? Can we not continue friends ? " 

'' Ah ! can we ? " I said. '* Can we be both friends and rivals 
— for you have no thought of running away from her, I suppose ? " 

« Why should I run away from her?" he asked, sullenly. ** I 
am free to win her, if I can." 

*^ And I, if I fail to win her, can always fall back on Bachel 
Clare ? Well, that thought ought to be a consolation, certainly. 
It is a fine thing in these matters to be provided with a pif oiler.'' 

** It is a pity, Murray, that you could not have been a little 
frank with me, at first." 

*^ Have told you that I meant to be off with the old love and on 
with a brilliant new one ? She is brilliant, eh, Ned ! is she not ? 
— as brilliant as a diamond, and almost as hard. But you see I 
wanted her for myself ; and I could not see my interest in confess- 
ing to you that I had broken the promise I made that night at the 
Aladdin." 

'* It might have been better for us both if you had." 

'' Why might it ? You would only have established yourself as 
my rival a little sooner, as fax as I can see. No ! I think it would 
have been best, from my point of view, if I had been more secret, 
instead of more frank — if I had said nothing of Lilian Desmond 
to you that night at the Aladdin, and nothing afterwards." 

''Oh, go aHttle farther," he rejoined; ''tell me, 'I wish to 
God, Stanhope, that you and I had never met ! ' " 

" I cannot tell you that, Ned ; even in a moment like this it 
would not be the truth." 

He held out his hand. 

"Thank you, Donald," he said; "yours is not a friendship 
that I value lightly. But I repeat, I wish you could have been 
franker with me ; your want of frankness has made me often 
4onbt you of late, and never more than when I found you wanting 
in frai^ess to me about Miss Clare." 

' ' Stanhope I What do you mean ? " 
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'* Did yon not hope that I might he attracted hy her, as hoys so 
often are hy a cleyer woman older than themselves, and that 
perhaps she might transfer her affections from yon to me ; and so 
everything might arrange itself? ** 

** No, never ! What a mean thought yon have had of me, Ned I 
What conld make yon think me snch a mixture of fool and 
scoundrel ? " 

** Yon were pressing in your desire to introduce me to her, and 
that .first gave me a half-suspicion — I scarcely knew of what. 
Then, when I came hack from Brittany, you hurried me down at 
once to Kew, and I grew more suspicious. But the crowning 
touch to my suspicions was put that night the New National Theatre 
opened, and you hegged me to escort jomt fiancee there, and spend 
the evening heside her." 

'* My dear follow, that evening I was only anxious to avoid 
meeting Rachel and you ; and surely the rememhrance of my 
situation must explain to you why." 

** Let us say no more ahout it," he told me, suddenly. ^* I heg 
your pardon, Murray ; and I am glad to helieve — as I do helieve 
now — that my suspicions wronged you." 

** They did," I answered. " I can't forgive you them all at once, 
Ned." 

Nor did I readily forgive them. They were very near thrusting 
me down that path to hell, whose rapid slope I still hesitated ahout 
treading. And yet, I suppose they were natural enough ; for it 
was an easy task with Stanhope to suspect. It was the unhappy 
defect of his nature to he almost incapahle of helief. He put faith 
in nothing ; neither in man nor woman, neither in God ahove nor 
in fiends heneath. Was it singular, then, that, all the while he 
V7as professing friendship to me, and, I helieve, in his hest moods 
strongly feeling it, he should never have quite helieved in me ? 

But I wrong Stanhope when I say he hetieved in nothing. He 
believed in his mother's love for him, and returned her affection 
ardently. It was not often that he talked to me ahout her ; hut 
when he did, I would sometimes think, '*If ever despair, or passion, 
or wild amhition were to hurry you to the verge of some great 
crime, hers would he the hand to draw you hack. A simple, gentle, 
affectionate creature, with much placid piety and a mind disposed 
to accept life resignedly and put faith in Providence, she and her 
son could scarcely have had a mental attrihute in common, accord- 
ing to the conception that I formed of her ; hut she influenced him 
strongly through her love for him and the almost worship with 
which he responded. She was his mother, and better than he 
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that was where her power lay. Where he was weakest she was 
strong; whUd he doobted and sbmedy she trusted and lived holilj. 
It is not because of intelleet that a man will kneel before a woman 
and worship her as a Madonna — what he looks for is to see some- 
thing of tiie h^i of heaven shining on her &ce. Stanhope 
believed that on his mother's foce there fell that light, especially 
when she knelt in prayer for him ; and to be loved and prayed for 
by sack a creature gave him the feeling of hemg watched over by 
an angel of Crod. I told him once that I thonght the heaviest 
punishment that could befoll him for any sin he might commit 
would be the knowledge that she had learned of his having sinned. 

Here let me end this chapter. There are angels and angels ; 
and why should a man treat of the two orders on one and the same 
page ? That would be as if between them there were no gulf set. 
If on some women's foces there foils a pure and holy light from 
heaven, surely out of the eyes of others there gleams light that 

should warn us of Does it warn us? — does it lure? 

"That," say some, '* is as Satan pleases." '*That»" say others, 
"is as God is mercifol." 

Had God mercy P Was it Satan's pleasure to win a soul ? 
That is what I have now to try to tell. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE WEB WOVEN. 

I SUPPOSE, when the hand that writes this is coffin-dust, and my 
soul knows what death is, I shall forget one day of my days on 
earth. " One day — all days ! " I hear some obliging misconceiver 
of my meaning hastening to cry. My good Voice, when I have 
forgotten that one day, I shall have forgotten all. 

It was a Sabbath ; and the chiming of the church-beUs comes 
back to me as I think of it. She gave it all to me, or rather, 
gave me the afternoon and evening ; and the morning I gave to 
her, and allowed myself to be persuaded, in her company and that 
of Madame Valentin, to church. I had scarcely entered one for 
years, and this wherein I now found myself was of all temples 
strangest to me. 

Lilian called herself a daughter of Borne. Mary Stuart was a 
daughter of Borne, too — these things are fit. 
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I found myself in one of the most imposing shrines of the Papal 
faith in London. The service was solemn and splendid. Music 
(and I am a reed shaken in the wind under the influence of the 
genius of a great composer) — ^the music of Mozart was interpreted 
as in our Protestant churches we know not how to interpret music. 
I was thrilled ; I could have murmured to the influences around 
me, '^ Almost ye persuade me that God is with Eome, and Bome 
is God's." Almost — ah ! the rememhrance of His creatures huming 
at the stake, the thought of a thousand years of religious tyranny, 
were ever with me, and stayed me from converting the Almost into 
a Quite. 

As little chance was there of King Agrippa rising from the dead, 
as of my adding myself to the number of the futhful who, under 
the direction of Home's hierarchy, drag forward the Juggernaut car 
of priestcraft. And yet, had it been one still greater than Mozart 
whose spell I was thralled by that day — had I been listening to 
Beethoven's '* Mass in D ; " and had a Fra Angelico, if any such 
there be in these times, come to me the moment the music ceased 
to plead, *' My son, let Mother Church receive you," it would have 
cost me a struggle, stubborn heretic though I am, to make my 
answer " Nay." 

But the only whisper that fell on my ear was Lilian's, and that 
not till we were leaving the cathedral. 

*'Has the service pleased you?" she asked. *'I am sure 
you must confess that you have nothing to be compared to it in 
your Protestant churches, and that you don't worship God in any- 
thing like such a beautiful way as we Catholics." 

" I don't know much about Protestant churches," I answered ; 
'' I have scarcely entered one for years." 

"Heathen!" she said, laughing, "I must try to make you a 
convert to ours." 

We went back to Melville Street together, and I had the honour 
of dining with Miss Desmond and Madame Valentin. Lilian had 
never before been so gracious to me as she was that day. She 
was looking her best, and talking her best ; and, to complete my 
subjugation and bring me helpless and grovelling to her feet, there 
was the intoxicating thought that she was doing both for me. 

So, when twilight came — ^the dull, grey tmlight of the short 
winter's day — I sketched myself at her feet in the glow of the flre^ 
and drank in deeper and deeper draughts of passion from the eyes 
and voice of the Circe whose spells were on me, till I was drunk 
with the wine of her beauty and her smiles. What ! could I lie 
thus at her feet, and hold her hand, feel her eyes on me, and be 
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thrilled with the sweet tones of her voice — conld I do all this, and 
not be passion's slave and hers ? 

She knew that I was mad. She knew that the hand that once 
or twice involontarily clasped hers, nntil she gave a little cry of 
pain, was ready at that moment not only to be Hfted to shield her, 
but to strike down any man at whom she might point. She knew 
it well ; and smiling on me, began to put my madness to its destined 
use. 

I had asked her to sing and play to me, and she had refused. 
^'I don't feel in the humour to-day to play or sing anything 
sacred," she told me. 

*^ I don't ask you to. I don't want to think of heaven ; I want 
to have not a single thought in me that is not yours. Sing only 
love-songs, Lilian." 

** A modest thing to ask of me, indeed ! I am sure, if any walls 
have ears, it is the walls in a London house like this. A pretty 
scandal I should create if I were heard on a Sunday afternoon 
singing love-songs to you 1 " 

•* Well, one song only." 

*' Tempter ! " she said, smiling and looking down on me — and 
her smile grew very subtle and her sweet voice perilously sweet ; 
"you want to make me as wicked as yourself." 

I drew down her hand till I could press my burning lips to it. 

** You will drive me mad," I murmured. *' Don't look at me — 
don't smile on me like that ! " 

The hand that I had left; free caressed me. 

" I will sing to you," she said; " What does it matter what 
people think of us ? Wliat shall I sing to you, Donald ? " 

" Anything — anything ! " I answered, feveridily. 

I coidd think of nothing at that moment but her beauty — feel 
nothing but the wild desire to clasp her to my heart 

*• Well, come to the piano, then," she said, hurriedly. •* For 
heaven's sake I " as I caught her to me and pressed my lips to hers^ 
'* think ! — Madame Valentin is in the room." 

I released her, and followed her in silence to the piano. 

** I can scarcely play," she said, smiling on me, as she placed 
her fingers on the keys. " My poor hand ! you have crushed it 
almost out of shape. Would you always make such fierce love to 
me, Donald ? " 

And without staying for my answer, she broke at once into that 
most passionate of the Lish melodies '* Gome, rest on this bosom^ 
my own stricken deer." 

That song is not often heard now — and why ? I don't know if 
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our days are degenerate ; but I know we have in them very few 
women who can sing it. Languidly murmured by some thin- 
voiced girl, feeble of voice and feeble in frame, it is not worth the 
listening to ; and how else does one hear it in the drawing-rooms of 
the present day ? No ! to be worth hearing, the passionate words, 
the exquisite air should be interpreted by one whose glance alone 
could thrill you, whose shape and f&ce are each beautiful, but with 
the beauty of a woman and not of a shadow — ^whose voice is sweet 
and thrilHng and full. And if such an one should sing it to you — 
to you alone — be sure that the song will be as liquid passion, and 
will melt your heart. 

So did it thrill through mine that night. So does Lilian's voice 
singing it thrill even now through my memory — after twenty 
years. 

** I know not, I ask not, if guilt's in that heart ; 
I but know that I love thee, whatever thou art." 

Actress, wonderful actress ! how passionately you sang those 
words ! How passionate was the glance you threw on me ! how 
deep a lie were glance and tone ! 

**Do you love me ? *' she murmured presently, while I stood 
there silent, fascinated still, though it was over, by the siren 
melody of her song ; '* love me, I mean, with a love like that ? " 

I bent over her till my lips were close to her ear. 

" I am yours," I muttered, feverishly. ** Are you mine ? " 

" Win me,** she said, softly. 

"How?" 

'< By sinning a little for my sake. Dare you sin for my sake, 
Donald ? " 

" What have I to do to win you ? " 

<' That is not an answer. Will you do what I ani gomg to ask 
of you ? *' 

** Will you give yourself to me if I do P " 

" Yes ; but you must succeed." 

" You will marry me ? ** 

" I will marry you.*' 

" Swear it, then." 

" I swear it." 

" Ah ! by what oath ? " 

** By any oath — ^by this I " she said, drawing down my face to 
hers, and passionately kissing me. " I swear it by our love for 
each other." 

Did I trust her P Scarcely, even in that moment. But with 
her kiss yet fresh on my lips, with those words in my ears, my 
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whole being was delirium. I answered her embrace with one more 
passionate. 

" I will win you," I said. " What have I to do ? Whatever 
it may be, if it will win yon, I swear to do it*' 

** And yon will keep secret what I ask yon to do for me, and 
anything I tell yon about myself? " 

" I swear it by your own oath — ^by our love I ** 

" Well, I will tell you then," she said, slowly ; " but not just at 
this moment ; not until you have grown a little calmer, and can 
think more of what I say to yon, and a little less of me and the 
passion yon say you feel for me. Why do you look at me in that 
strange way P It almost frightens me.*' 

I did not answer her, but continued looking at her. 

'* I tell you that you frighten me,*' she said, angrily. ^' Why 
don't you speak p Say anything ; but speak." 

I took her hand in mine. 

** Lilian,'* I said, *' for both our sakes don't cheat me. You 
will really be my wife ? " 

" Beaily — ^if you do my bidding." 

'* Take my soul, then," I said, suddenly, '' and do what you 
please with it. What crime have I to commit — ^not murder, I 
suppose? " 

She laughed lightly. 

''No, I am not a Lady Macbeth. Bah 1 murder, indeed! 
That would be to risk bringing both me and yon to the gallows, 
and " — putting her fingers to her white throat — '* this is too pretty 
a neck for the rope." 

She said this while throwing back her head with a gesture full 
of seductive grace. 

'* Besides, to be concerned in a murder, even if one is not found 
out, must mske life horrible, and I want a pleasant life. I don't 
know that it is even a crime I want you to be my accomplice in ; 
I doubt very much if it would bring either you or me within the 
grasp of the law." 

" WeU, what is it ? " 

" How impatient you are I " she said, smiling softly on me. '' I 
suppose that I ought to take your impatience as the highest com- 
pliment you can pay me ; as a sign that you are terribly in love 
with me. How much do yon love me, Donald ? " 

** Don't play with me any more," I begged. ** Tell me — ^what 
have I to do to win you ? " 

*< Oh, not yet We will have the chandelier lit presently, and 
draw the curtains ; and then I will take that low seat by the fire 
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sgain, and yon shall lie at my feet, and Madame Valentin sit oppo* 
site ns — for slie is to be in the plot — and then I will make you 
my confessor and tell yon all." 

•'TeUmewhat?'* 

** Tell yon how to win me. It will not take you seven years and 
then seven more, as it took Jacob to win Bachel ! What a pretty 
story that is of Jacob and Rachel I By the way, you have not a 
wife abready, I hope, Donald ? " 

*' Lilian, Lilian — don't mock me," I said, feverishly. 

** But am I really the only woman you have ever loved ? " she 
asked me, in her sweetest, lowest tones. 

" You are — you are ! " 

'' Ah, what a happiness for a woman like me to be the first 
love of a man like you ! " 

I could not, for the life of me, interpret the subtlety of her words 
and tone. Was she mocking me P I feared it probable. Did 
she love me, and speak in the sincerity of that love ? I hoped it 
possible. 

" Well, you are calmer now, are you not ? ** she said. " Do 
you want me to sing to you any more ? No ! Then we will light 
up the stage — the room, I mean — ^and call our fellow conspirator 
away from her seat at the window there.'' 

"I have been frightening Mr. Murray," she told Madame 
Valentin, when we were all three gathered round the fire, *Hill 
he half imagines from the mysterious tone I have taken with him 
that I am going to ask him to be our accomplice in a murder. 
And it is only a little comedy that I want him to take part in with 
you and me ; the prettiest of little pieces." 

** Ah, Lilian, my dear, if it were only that I the elder lady 
murmured, while her hands clasped etfch other nervously. 

" It is only that," the girl replied decidedly. ** Now, Mr. Mur- 
ray, for my first confession to you. Lord Hampstead, as no doubt 
you have noticed, has of late shown very great interest in me." 

" Yes, I have noticed it," I answered, gloomily. 

''And, of course, you have had stupid, jealous fancies about the 
nature of that interest, which I am very much obliged to you for 
having kept to yourself and not annoyed me with. Well, I will 
tell you now what the secret of it — for there is a secret, and it 
ought to be confined at present to Lord Hampstead and me — really 
is. He has thoughts of adopting me as his daughter." 

"Ah!" 

Interpreted, that Ah I meant, '* Can I believe you ? *' Lilian 
did not seem to notice my exclamation, but continued quickly : 
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« He may have had vagne thoughts at first of other relations 
— ^I don't say. But you know how weak he is — weaker in a 
woman's hands than even in a man's ; and I have quite persuaded 
him now to think of me only in the light of a child that he wishes 
to adopt. He &ncies that it is his own heneyolent feelings that 
have put it into his head to adopt me — ^this dear paternal protector 
of mine that is to he I — and not my good management." 

" What will you gain hy his adopting you ? " 

'' Oh, a great deal 1 much more than hy your look you seem to 
fancy.'* 

''Lord Hampstead is a childless widower, certainly; hut his 
estates are entailed, and will pass, with his title, to a nephew. In 
adopting you as a daughter, what has he to offer you P " 

*' Well, for one thing, he has a charming little place in Sussex 
that is not entailed, and that he can settle on me. Then he has 
heen in the enjoyment of his title and estates for nearly thirty 
years ; and, stupid as he is on the suhject of philanthropy, he 
has not thrown away all his income on that craze. I fjEmcy he 
could settle on me quite two years' income — his income, of course 
— ^in consols to-morrow, if he liked." 

** Eighty thousand pounds ? " 

'* Yes ; is not that a sum worth intriguing a little for P If I 
hring yon that and the estate in Sussex, Donald, shall I he a wife 
to your taste P " 

*' Gome to me in only the dress you wear, and let your milliner's 
hill for that he unpaid, and you will still he a wife to my taste." 

''Ah I I am a little wiser than you," she said. *' I want 
money ; can you tell me why P " 

*' For dresses — jewels — a carriage, perhaps^servants, and so 
on, I suppose." 

'' No, not for such things in themselyes, hut for the sake of the 
position they are a part o£ Here is my secret : I want — it is the 
amhition of my life, eren more than succeeding as an actress — ^I 
want to he in society." 

<' In society! " I echoed. " Society, Lilian, is shy of an actress, 
however channing she may he. You are a wonder of wonders ; 
but, even with eighty thousand pounds for your fortune and a peer 
as your adopted father, you would find your new world unpleasantly 
inquisitiye about your real parentage and the facts of your early 
life." 

*' Ah, there is just where our pretty romance will come in — ^the 
little comedy I was speaking of. We will play it charmingly between 
the three of us, and cheat Lord Hampstead and Society both." 
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** Well, I am going to be very frank with yon. If Lord Hamp- 
stead knew my real story — which pardon me if I don't disclose to 
you yet — he perhaps would Hot adopt me, any more than Society 
would receive me. He is an aristocrat at heart, with all his pro- 
fessions of philanthropy, and has his prejudices. He does not 
know my true story, and he shall not. He must have proofs 
furnished him — proofs, you understand — that the false story I 
shall tell him is the truth." 

** Is it my business to famish them, or what is my part in the 
play to be ? ** 

Lilian laughed. 

<<You will have to make me out the daughter of Madame 
Valentin there,'* she said. 

I looked at her bewildered. She was the daughter of Madame 
Valentin. What could she mean ? " 

**Now, Mr. Murray, prepare to be astonished. Madame 
Valentin, this dear friend, and, indeed, near relative of mine — 
quiet and timid as she sits before you — is of good fsuxxily herself^ 
and allied by marriage with a very noble one. She comes of an. 
Irish family settled in France, and was married when very 
young to a certain Vicomte du Tremblay, a man three times 
her age and of a branch of the house of Ligny. What is a 
Hampstead to a De Ligny? A thing of yesterday. If I can 
come to Lord Hampstead with the proofs in my hand that I am a 
daughter of that illustrious house, I shall be indeed a child whom 
he can think it no shame to adopt. 

" The Vicomte du Tremblay," Lilian continued, ** separated 
from his wife after a few years of marriage, but a daughter had in. 
the meantime been bom to them. The Vicomte has been dead 
some years ; the daughter still lives." 

" Where ? " 

•* In France — at Beaupreau, near Angers. She is miserably 
poor, for the Vicomte when he died could leave her little but an 
old ruin of a house and an older name ; and she depends almost 
for bread on the charity of her noble relations. I want her name 
from her, and the loan of such evidence as will satisfy Lord 
Hampstead of my title to bear it. I want you to go over to 
Beaupreau and buy her name for me.'' 

** Will she sell her name ? " 

" She would sell her honour, if it would fetch anything ; and 
her soul, if she had one," Lilian answered, spitefully. 

«* You know her, then ? " 
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" We are " 

She bit her lip, and stopped herself. 

I smiled. They were sisters. Strange that the thought had 
not sooner come to me. In my absorbing attention to every word 
that Lilian spoke, I had forgotten to remark to myself that it was 
a sister whose name she wished to nsnrp. The painfol story of 
Madame Valentin — or Da Tremblay*s life, grew all at once very 
dear to me. 

''I cannot go to Beaupreau myself; it wonld never do. You 
will say, peihaps, that I might send Madame Valentin — ^but no. 
There are reasons why such an errand would be very painful — 
indeed, impossible to her. What is more, her going would not 
serve me anything like so well as yours. The crowning touch of 
our little comedy is in your going.'' 

"Is it?" 

Lilian laughed again, and very gaily. 

'' You will not go to Beaupreau as my messenger," she said ; 
'* you will be despatched on your errand there by Lord Hampstead.'* 

'' By Lord Hampstead ? " 

" Yes ; I shall suggest his sending someone whom he can trust 
to verify the story that I tell him." 

" He is a genUeman — ^he will refuse.*' 

<' At first, perhaps ; but he will give way when I insist. Only, 
I shall reserve to myself the right of approving or disapproving of 
the person whom he selects." 

<' He will go himself of course." 

" Excuse me, but that remark shows how very imperfect your 
knowledge of his character is. He will never dream of going 
himself; he will accept my suggestion to send somebody, and end 
by fancying that it is his own wish he is acting on. Am I a fool ? 
Cannot I twist round my finger such a man as Lord Hampstead ? 
Answer me, if you please." 

** Yes — Loi^ Hampstead, or me, or any man that lives. Are 
you answered? So you intend that he shall choose me?" I 
<$ontinued. 

*' Yes ; leave me to manage thai I shall approve in a guarded 
way of the choice ; and you will travel to Beaupreau and bring 
back for me the evidence I want, and for him a declaration that 
my story is true." 

" Perjury, then, is to be the crime by which I win you." 

** What nonsense you talk ! " she said, sharply. ** Perjury, 
indeed ! You will not be on your oath. And what if you were ? 
I am surely worth a broken oath or two." 
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<* I don't know what you are worth ; I only know that I want to 
win you.'* 

'* You are not in a ^complimentary mood this evening/' 

'' I am in a mood for winning you at the price you put on your- 
self, which is, perhaps, more to your purpose." 

*' Sensible creature ! " she said, *' it is. I shall have my new 
name, then ; and you " 

She did not complete the sentence, biit laid he;r hand in mine, 
that hand on the wrist of which glittered the bracelet I had given 
her. 

<* What price will you offer Mademoiselle du Tremblay for her 
name ? '' I asked. 

*' A hundred pounds now, and three hundred a year from the 
day Lord Hampstead adopts me and settles on me what ho pro- 
mises. That will buy her, will it not ? " she said to Madame 
Valentin. 

•* Oh, I think so," was the nervous answer, " Oh, yes — yes ! ^ 

" Our little comedy seems to frighten one of the players," said 
Lilian, smiling to me, and calling my attention by a slight move- 
ment of her head to the timid dejection expressed in Madame 
Valentin's look. <* Cheer up, Lucie ; you have not to take a 
leading part, you know." 

The terms on which these two women lived were strange to me 
who knew the secret of their relationship. It was painful to hear 
the elder woman called Lucie, and to see her treated much as 
one might treat a child. But the strangest thing of all was that 
this assumption of superiority by the daughter over the mother 
impressed one — even me, who knew that tiiey were mother and 
daughter — as if it were natural, and indeed unavoidable. 

Explain the riddle, psychology. Subtle science ! I can do it 
for myself. The motiier at five-and-forty was almost a child in 
mind ; the daughter at twenty was a match in intellect (in the 
hardest sense of the word '< intellect ") for many men. Even in 
the maddest hour of my passion for her, I felt that she was a 
match for me. Even while I lay at her feet and she smiled my 
soul away from me, I armed myself against her with a scarcely 
recognised distrust. 

** Are you jealous of Lord Hampstead now ? " Lilian demand- 
ed, smiling on me. 

I looked up into her dear, unfathomable eyes. ^* I am jealous 
at least," I answered. 

'* Jealous still 1 And of whom, if not of Lord Hampstead P '* 

'< Can you ask me ? " 
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'^Not of anyone at the theatre, snrely ? Oh, that wonld he 
too preposterous I I am a model of deconun there, with several 
pairs of feminine eyes always on me, and always watching to pick 
a flaw in my repntation, it wonld he too dangerous to flirt.*' 

** As Messrs. Hilton and Hhodes can attest. You have never 
flirted with either, of course ? " 

** Oh ! Hilton ! I felt that I must draw him away from La 
Gourtenay, or die. And then Rhodes — ^poor Rhodes ! he is such 
a capital creature to laugh at. I don't call such petty episodes 
in my daily life flirtations — ^they are altogether too trifling to 
deserve the name. La reine s'amuse — ^that is all.'' 

** Well I am not jealous of Hilton and Rhodes. It is of your 
majesty's newest slave that I am very jealous." 

** My newest slave I Who is he ? " 

** Can you ask me ? " I demanded for the second time. 

'* Can I ask you ? " she repeated, mimicking me. '* Well, yes, 
I can ask you if it is your friend Mr. Stanhope that you are 
jealous of." 

** Certainly it is he. If he is not already in love with you, he 
soon will he, at the rate you are luring him on." 

'*At the rate I am luring him on!" she repeated. '*0h, 
capital I " - 

'* You promised me, unless I very much misunderstood you, 
that you would treat him coldly. He has called here again, I 
know. Have you treated him coldly ? " 

She toyed with the clasp of her bracelet for a moment or two, 
and then, looking at me with a flash of impatience in her 
eyes : 

'* Othello ! " she said, ** 1 must satisfy you, I suppose. But, 
mark me, the rSle of Desdemona is not one that is in the least to 
my taste." 

'* Lucie," she asked imperiously of Madame Valentin, ** how 
did I treat Mr. Stanhope when he called here the second time f *' 

« Very coldly, my dear. Indeed, you were less than civil to 
him." 

'^Are you satisfied?" Lilian asked me. " Short of actually 
making myself not at home to your friend, I have given him every 
possible hint that his calling here is an impertinence." 

*' Make yourself not at home to him." 

^* Do you wish it very much ? " 

" Yes." 

** And would it encourage you to play your part with more 
spirit in our little comedy ? " 
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«« It would." 

*' You may be easy^ then. The next time Mr. Stanhope calls 
he will not fbid me at home.'' 

« And the next ? One denial will not driye him away." 

** He will find me not at home that time also ; and it shall be 
* Not at home ' — * Not at home * — ♦ Not at home ' — ^till he 
tires of calling. And now, good-night ; go away. I am tired ; I 
have talked myself to dea^. — ^But I count on you for our comedy, 
remember," she added, with one last flash on- me of her bright 
eyes. 

** Oh, count on me/' I said ; and went away. 



OHAPTEB XVII. 

A PEBI IN PABABISE. 

I LAY sleepless that night; or rather, tossed for hour after 
hour on my feyerish bed, thinking of what the day had brought 
forth. When I was away from Lilian, I could hold debate with 
myself, and seek to reassume the mastery of my own soul ; but at 
her side — ^kindled by the glance of her eyes, thrilled by the music 
of her Yoice — I was helpless as ever was an Antony. 

But away from her that night, and tossing on a bed that sleep 
refused to pome near to, passion and conscience wrestled wildly in 
me. Or say, rather, that passion held me in a grip that conscience 
with, distrust and shame for allies, strenuously strove to free me 
from. 

" She does not love you," said Distrust. 

<*This is a mean sin that she is tempting you to," said 
Shame. 

** And when you have stained your soul with it," Distrust 
recommenced, **she will end by cheating you of it's price — ^her 
sell 

I seem to exalt the voices of Distrust and Shame into an import- 
ance above that of the conscience that I declared a moment ago 
battled with my passion. Did theirs, then, speak more loudly ? 
Perhaps ; and loudest of all, Distrust. 

I did not trust her. Consummate actress though she was, she 
had not cheated me into the confidence that she loved me. 
Probably she could have cheated me had she flung the whole 
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force of her sabUe genios into the effort, and feigned with the foil 
artifice of her nature the passion for me that she did not feel. Beside 
her, I believed at times that she felt for me a strange kind of 
regard, half cold, half boming ; but away from her I doubted 
this. 

No, I did not trust her. Had her piercing intuition penetrated 
through the revelation of mj passion for her, and read in my hid- 
den soul the secret of that distrust, would she have subtly set her- 
self to persuade me that, if my soul was hers, her heart was mine ? 
I think she would : I think she would have matched herself against 
my distrust and conquered it. And distrust gone, I should have 
steeled myself against the reproaches of shame, and answered with 
proverbs from the devil's book of such the penetrating voice of con- 
science. So that distrust — one of the worst qualities of the human 
heart — was in this crisis more potent than either shame or con- 
science to defend me. 

But yet, if conscience were fainter in power over me, its small, 
still voice was there. Conscience drew me two pictures of my 
future life that night. 

*' Yield," it said ; '* and if you win her, what then ? You may 
drain pleasure's cup to the dregs ; but they will be surely reached, 
and you will find them bitter. Life will be for a little while 
delirium ; but never — no, not in the first days of mairiage — happi- 
ness. You do not love her, nor she you." 

I interrupted the prescient voice. I protested that I loved her 
with all my heart and soul. 

'< With neither heart nor soul," replied that inexorable whisper. 
*' Passion you feel for her, but no more. When it dies out — 
when you wake to the certainty that she does not return it — ^that 
she has not a heart, and that between your souls there cannot 
be communion — what then? When her beauty fieides, and her 
vices have no longer its charm to gild them, what then ? When 
she learns to hate you, and you her '* 

" That will never be," I passionately declared. 

''It will be," Conscience said, "if you should marry her. 
Answer me— dare you, even in this hour of your madness for her, 
face the thought of the time when you husband and she wife would 
grow old together ? You put it from you." 

*' We may die before that time," I said. 

'' You may. You may also live to be very old together ; and 
what then ? " 

** Answer for me," I replied. 

« Then you will know on earth the dreadful meaning of those 
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words in which the Scriptnres image forth the pains of hell ; you 
will be gnawed without ceasing by the worm that dieth not ; yoa 
will bnm without consuming with the fire that is not quenched.'' 

'' What would you have me do ? '' I asked Conscience. 

" Flee from her." 

" I cannot." 

" Coward ! Eesist her, then : refuse to be her accomplice in 
this crime that she meditates committing." 

" I shall lose her if I do." 

Conscience answered that I would save my soul. It declared 
that it is better to escape the fangs of those serpents, remorse and 
despair, than to win the beauty — ^nay, even the love of any 
woman. 

** And you will not win the love of this one. But there is in the 
world a woman who loves you — Bachel Clare. Keep your pledge 
to her ; try to make her happy " 

'* That is, sacrifice my life to her happiness," I interrupted, 
bitterly. 

*' And you will find your own in doing so. Sacrifice of self to 
another's happiness is the truest road to it in the end.'* 

'' Leave me," I said to Conscience. ** I will think over what 
you have said." 

But, except he name himself Nero or Napoleon, Conscience does 
not very readily leave a man. Even Eobespierre, it would seem^ 
was troubled with something in the shape of one. 

The next day I was, as usual, at the theatre, and saw Lilian. 
She contrived to speak to me for a few moments apart from 
anyone. 

•* You are ready, are you not, to win me ? " 

I said '' Yes,'* for I was looking into her eyes. 

''I will tell my pretty little fable to Lord Hampstead, then. 
It is quite settled, of course, that the theatre closes next week 
until after Christmas, is it not ? " 

'* And that we rehearse ^Lurline ' in the interval. Yes," I 
answered. 

''Then, while we rehearse it, our own little comedy shall be 
played." 

*' Lurline " was a piece in two acts thai the National was very 
shortly to produce. There was a mystery about it. Lord Hamp- 
stead had brought it to Miss Cecille Danvers, with the intimation 
that the leading character had been created expressly for her. 
Lilian read the manuscript, and was charmed with the rSle assigned 
her. I read it too, and was much taken — ^with that one character.' 

M 
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The piece was '' Lnrline," and nothing else. If the siren were 
adequately represented, the little comedy, a singular compound ef 
sarcasm and sentiment, would probably win a brilliant, if evanescent 
success. But if that one striking part were anything short of very 
brilliantly interpreted, the piece would fuL 

''It shall not fail! I mean to create 'Lurline,"' Lilian de- 
clared, '' and to charm the public with her.'' 

" Create her ! The author's share is nothing, then ? '^ 

'' Oh, he has done a little, but I shall do ten times more I I 

see great opportunities in LurHne. She is perfectly to my taste.'^ 

'' She is very like you," I thought, but did not say to her. 

*' The character might have been created, not only for you, but 

from you." 

«< Who wrote ' Lurline ' ? " Lilian asked me. 
« I don't know." 

*' Lord Hampstead does, of course. He will tell me." 
But his lordship could not. 

*' The author," he said, '* desired strongly to remain unknown, 
unless his play were not only accepted, but successful, and had 
bound him (Lord H.) by a promise of secrecy." 
** To last till when ? " LiHan asked his lordship. 
" Till the success of his maiden effort, Miss Danyers." 
'' It is a maiden effort^ then," Lilian said quickly. ** Tell him 
or her — ^but I fEUicy it must be him — that I desire he will be in 
attendance on the first night of the piece, ready to answer when a 
call is made for the author, and to congratulate me afterwards on 
the brilliant success I shall have won for myself and him." 

<( Lurline " was therefore accepted, and parts distributed. Who 
accepted this acknowledged first effort of an imknown dramatist ? 
Lord Hampstead evidently thought favourably of the piece, but he 
could not be said to have given any active voice in the matter. 
My own verdict, I fancy, though reluctantly spoken, would have 
been adverse. Lilian, then, was really the unknown writer's 
patroness. Indeed, when she had in her royally nonchalant way 
signified that the piece pleased her, and that she meant to play 
« Lurline," there was nothing for it but, having heard, to bow to 
her edict and obey it. La reine Vavait voulu; and what were 
Lord Hampstead and myself but her slaves? 

The theatre closed, then, shortly before Christmas, and the 
successful run of Sheridan's evergreen masterpiece was stayed. 
'' The School for Scandal " had filled the house and treasury for 
no inconsiderable number of nights. What a delight the public 
took in crowding to see this new and ravishing Lady Teazle ; and 
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what a foaming flood of gash overflowed the columns of the press 
concerning her! Shades of Lavinia Fenton, Bracegirdle, and 
Kitty Olive, of Siddons and O'Neill ! — ^if in the Elysian Fields any 
faint echoes from the theatrical world of to-day reach yon, how 
must you hemoan the fate that hade yonr stars rise, shine, and 
set so long ago. You should have lived to-day and played to us, 
the audiences that are ; and ah ! how you would long to he among 
us, sweet ghosts, could you hut learn with what untiring adulation 
the press of our time hails a hright theatrical star, if the world have 
run mad ahout it and it shines with the hrightness of the softer sex. 
Oome hack, sweet queens, and he taught, as the England of the 
Four Georges could not teach you, what flattery is. Alas ! the 
*' Time has heen " of the centuries is inezorahle. 

Sweet almost as revenge is flattery to women. Sweet as some 
rare and delicious perfume, with the ecstasy of which the sense was 
never cloyed, were to Lilian the praises of her acting with which 
the journals of the day were filled. She pasted notice after notice 
into an alhum, and tired me with entreaties that I would let not 
the funtest expression of praise in any journal, however insignifi- 
cant, escape her. When I had collected all the honeyed food for 
her vanity that there was to ohtain, and she had hived it safely in 
her alhum, the hook grew precious to her almost in the way in 
which the possession of a diamond of large size and hrilliant water 
might have been precious. She had a vain and delightful feeling 
that it adorned her. I have seen her kiss it ; and I am sure that 
for weeks those pages were almost her only reading. Whether 
her critic — God save the mark! I should say flatterer — ^were 
understandable or transcendental ; whether he spoke of her in such 
language as a man might use of a brilliant woman, or puzzled her 
with the misty jargon that it is an increasing tendency of the 
criticism of our time to aflect, and that irresistibility recalls 
Voltaire's definition of metaphysics, his flattery charmed her still. 
She would kiss the page that contained it : I am not prepared to 
say that, in one or two especially enthusiastic instances, she would 
have hesitated, had he presented himself and claimed his reward in 
such coin, to confer a similar token of her appreciation on the writer. 

And so, charming, young, and counting but twenty years, she 
had a world — a mimic world — at her feet. Queen of the London 
stage she reigned, and carried right royally on her fiiir brow the 
crown that Oomedy had put there. Tragedy's robe and sceptre 
were not hers as yet ; but what had a girl of twenty to do with 
tragedy ? Let elder women weep as Desdemona or Ophelia ; it was 
Lilian's happy part to laugh. 
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Yet she could be tender, too, and gave noble promice of a 
future when she should stir in her audience tears and the thoughts 
that (I speak of the few of the children of Adam who are gifted with 
the power of thought) '* lie," in Wordsworth's exquisite language, 
*' too deep for tears." Strange ! that the acting of a creature so 
fjEdse as she was should have been so exquisitely true. 

The New National Theatre closed, after a season that certainly 
had not done much for the reformation of the stage ; but then the 
press was fortunately too busily occupied in discussing the merits 
of the new actress, who on these new boards had taken public 
favour by storm, to remember to gibe at the lofty claims with 
which the doors of the National had been opened. A sneer or two 
Lord Hampstead certainly had flung at him ; but success so de- 
cisive and so practical as had gilded the undertaking was very 
effective in covering the sins that within this temple for the regene- 
ration of the drama had already been committed against its 
founder's theories. Yes, plate even the sins that men love to 
laugh at in gold, and the laugh is on some lips checked, on others 
altogether stayed. 

A day or two before the closing of the theatre, and about a week 
before Christmas, Stanhope and I had some bitter words together 
regarding the National's brightest ornament They were the out- 
come of my asking Lilian not to receive him. A fool I was when 
I made her that jealous request ; yes, looking back now with the 
sober glance of forty years, I see myself in every way a fool. But 
I was not sober then ; nor had I forty years. 

I saw, when he began to speak to me, that something had stung 
him to the soul. 

'* You still refuse to deal frankly with me, then ? " was the 
abrupt half-question, half-reproach with which he accosted me. 

'* And what the deuce have I done to offend you now ? " I said, 
astonished. 

Lideed, I had not, for the moment, the least suspicion of what 
he came to speak to me about ; for I had not dreamed that if Lilian 
closed her doors to him, he would refer back her *' Not at home " 
to me. 

'* What ! you cannot be frank even now with me ? " he said, 
passionately. '* Do be frank with me, Murray, for both our sakes." 

I began to be angry in my turn. I had a slower temper than 
his ; but it was more difficult, not only to heat, but to cool. 

** Will you explain ?" I asked. ** Since you charge me with 
want of frankness, I have a right, I suppose, to know what you 
refer to." 
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** Do you really need any explanation ? " 

'* Oh^ call me a liar," I said ; '* that will be more simple." 

*' I see how it is," he rejoined : ** we can no longer put in each 
other the confidence of Mends. Well, I am sorry for it ; but I 
don't think the blame is chiefly on my side.'* 

'* It must be on mine, then." 

'* It is ; you have from first to last refused to trust me.*' 

** I kept the secret of my renewed acquaintance with Lilian, if 
that is what you mean ; but there are few friends, however close, 
who have not their secrets from each other." 

*' Certainly ; and I have mine from you. But after that night 
at the Aladdin, there was no longer a secret between us, but a 
promise." 

•* There was — ^what then ? I broke it. You have not suddenly 
lost your temper with me because of my breach of fiedth, have 
you? — a weakness of mine that you learned of some months 
ago." 

'* Excuse me ; I have not lost my temper." He was, at any 
rate, finding it no easy matter to keep it ! that I could see. '* I 
have had it tried rather severely — that is all." 

** Indeed I How?" 

" I called in Melville Street on Tuesday, and was told that Miss 
Danvers — Desmond, I mean — was not at home. I called again 
to-day " 

«* Yes ? " I said. 

The coolness of the monosyllable upset him. 

** Yes I " he cried in a rage, ** what do you mean by Yes 7 Do 
you mean that it gratifies your jealousy of me to learn that I have 
exposed myself twice within a week to the insult you had arranged 
for me ? " 

'* That I had arranged for you ! " 

'* Have you not begged her to shut her doors against me ?' I 
know she was at home to-day ; and I am sure she would have 
received me if you had not exacted from her a promise not to 
do so." 

** Ah," I said, " I understand you now. You consider that, if 
I had obtained fi*om her any such promise, I ought to have told 
you of it ? My not doing so, you would regard as a want of frank- 
ness ?" 

** I do regard it as the grossest want of frankness — firom you, 
who could make her promise as much ; and then see me daily and 
hide her promise fi*om me, but continue to take my hand as a 
friend I " 
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'* Whaioa^tltohaTedoiie? Come to yon, and said,* Stanhope, 
don't call in Mehille Street any more ; I hare got Ifiss Desmond 
to promise that she will inrftriablj he " Not at home " to you * ? " 

" Yon should hare said to me, ' Stanhope, I have asked IGss 
Desmond not to reeeiye jon, and die has consented.' That wonld 
haye heen nn&iendly, hut hononrahle; it would not have heen 
such a paltry trick as this that you hare played me." 

'* Paliry is not a pleasant word, Ned, when it is used to qualify 
one's conduct hy a finend/' 

'* I don't retmct it. Yon hare hehayed meanly to me." 

I crossed the room, and took my hat. 

** I am going out," I said. *' If I stay here any longer, I shall 
grow as hot as you are. But, hefore I go, permit me to tell you 
this much : I admit that I haye asked Miss Desmond not to re- 
ceive you ; but I deny that you had any right to expect to be 
informed by me of my haying done so." 

'* Good," he answered. *^It is war between us for the future 
oyer this girl, remember." 

<< I am afraid it has been war for some time past, Stanhope." 

** Not on my side." 

** What have your visits to her been, then ? " 

He hesitated. 

''I believe you are right, Murray," he said, after a pause, 
'' But, for the future, it is secret war, as well as open — on my 
side, as on yours. Remember," he added, passionately, *' I shall 
work in the dark, as you have done, and leave you to be enlight- 
ened by the results." 

I was almost on the point of answering, ''I shall go to Lilian 
to-morrow, and give her back her promise not to receive you." 
Almost, I say ; for, though the words were on my very lips, they 
were not spoken ; strong jealousy held them back, and conquered 
the impulse of my friendship and my shame. 

''I have perhaps given you cause to complain of me, Ned," 
I said at last. ** Will you give me your hand — as a rival, I 
mean ? " 

He gave it. 

*^ I mean to have her, if I can," he said. '' Be she what she 
may, I shall try to win her." 

** What she may I " I repeated half-unconsciously, and think- 
ing of the story of sin and shame into which I had almost 
penetrated. 

" Ah, you know, of course. Who is this Madame Valentin? 
What secret is there between Miss Desmond and her ? " 
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** Stanhope ! " I said, startled. 

He smiled slightly. 

** Thanks," he said ; " you have told me what I wished to know 
— ^there is a secret between Lilian Desmond and her." 

I put on my hat, and turned away. 

^* Good-morning," I said, and left him. 

The same afternoon Lord Hampstead came to me. He spoke 
of wishing to send me to France on important business, while 
** Lurline ** was in rehearsal ; but for the moment his confidences 
went no farther. However, he made an appointment for the fol- 
lowing Monday at his house in Beaufort Street ; and I felt that 
then would come a crisis in my life. It was now Saturday ; there 
was but one clear day between me and my crime ; and, as if to 
make my consent to perjure myself more certain, I was pledged 
to spend the greater part of that Sunday with Lilian. 

I spent the afternoon and evening with her accordingly, fevered 
with passion — cheated by her voice, her smiles — feeling that I 
must buy her, although the price should be my soul. When I 
went away, she suffered me to hold her long in my embrace, and 
even answered me with kiss for kiss at parting. 

How well I remember her beauty as it dazzled me that night ! 
She had put on evening dress ; as she professed, in honour of 
my coming — as I well knew, because with her swan*s neck and 
l}eautifally-moulded arms bared she looked her best The girlish 
figure that shows at its best in evening dress must be very true to 
the line of beauty ; but Lilian's never wandered from it. In this 
guise, her resemblance to the portrait in the Dulwich Gallery was 
singularly marked ; but equally marked was the certainty that she 
was the more beautiful woman of the two. Even at twenty years 
old, Mrs. Sheridan could not have looked with those eyes, could 
never have smiled that smile. She flashed it on me intoxicatingly 
as we stood there in the soft glow of the lamplight. 

** To-morrow," she murmured, softly — ** to-morrow you begin to 
win me. And now, kiss me, good knight — and then, good-night ! " 

And she kissed me, laughing a low, sweet laugh at her own poor 
jest. 

And I went away, thinking as I went how the gleam that shot 
on me from her eyes bad put to shame the sparkle of jewels on 
her arms and breast. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE WEB BBOKEN. 

As I sat over a late breakfast next morning, a loiter was brought 
me addressed in a handwriting strange to me. I opened it, and 
read : 

« I beg of yon, if possible, to call on me to-morrow about 
three o'clock. Lilian will be at the theatre for the rehearsal of 
the new piece, and I can see yon alone. Dear Mr. Murray, I 
implore yon to come. " Yours distractedly, 

" L. C. Valentin." 
" P.S. — My writing to you is an entire secret from Lilian. You 
will understand the hint, and I am sure I can rely on your honour 
and discretion. — C. V.** 

The date of the note was Sunday evening, and the to-morrow it 
referred to had, therefore, already become to-day. I was to meet 
Lord Hampstead at twelve o'clock : I could easily be with Madame 
Valentin three hours later. 

What could she have to say to me ? A jealous fear thrilled 
through me, a fear that had secretly haunted me for the past week, 
but whose presence in my mind I had obstinately refused to credit. 
I had not folly accepted the explanation that LUian had given me 
of her relations with Lord Hampstead : I had only persuaded my- 
self to believe that I believed — a probably clumsy, but very accu- 
rate description of a process of self-deception more or less fami- 
liar to any man who has ever been passionately in love. 

So, when Lord Hampstead and I met that day, the snakd 
jealousy was coiled up in my breast, and was stinging me furi- 
ously. Or, to employ a perhaps more accurate metaphor, I 
breathed an atmosphere poisoned with suspicion, and looked on 
my interview with his lordship as a probable means of clearing it 
We are sure of the truth when we entrap a man into telling it in 
spite of himself. 

Not that I would have it inferred that Lord Hampstead was capa- 
ble of a lie. He was a weak man, but an honourable ; ' and any 
departure from veracity that I have known to be attributable to him 
was invariably a falsehood of circumstance, and not of intention. 
But he might, at Lilian's instance, I felt, account it desirable to 
conceal from me the truth as to intentions of which I had no titl& 
(that he knew of) to be informed. Well, the cards were in m7 
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hands, and required no very great skill to play. She mast feel it 
as the weak point in her scheme, I thought, if she had lied to me» 
that he and I should thus meet— and she not there. 

Lord Hampstead was more nervous and agitated than I had ever 
seen him before. At first he talked to me of the theatre, and 
asked questions regarding the rehearsal of *' Lurline," but seemed 
scarcely to heed or even to hear my answers. A few minutes: 
passed in this way ; and then suddenly, to my relief, he plunged 
into the subject nearest to both our hearts. 

** I told you that I should perhaps have to send you to France^ 
Murray." 

•* Yes," I said. 

" It is on business connected with the theatre, or rather "^ 

He stopped, and looked long and searchingly at me. Th& 
scrutiny seemed to satisfy him. 

** I believe I can trust you,** he said, at last. ** If you prove 
unworthy of the trust I am going to repose in you, 1*11 never at- 
tach any credence to physiognomy again. Your look is trust- 
worthy, and I think you are — ^yes, Murray, I think you are." 

If I had been one grain less the double slave of my passion 
and of jealousy, I should have answered him with the confession ^ 
'* Lord Hampstead, I am not.*' 

*' I have put great confidence in you all along, Murray; and 
now I am going to confide in you in a matter of much delicacy. I 
have — ** he withdrew his eyes from mine, and seemed to fix them 
on a book that lay before him ; '' I have learned to feel a very 
deep interest in Miss Desmond. I have certain intentions respect- 
ing her— which pardon me if I preserve for the present a secret 
from you.** 

The snake jealousy struck its &ngs deeper, and I writhed under 
them. 

'' In view of those intentions, she has confided to me the story 
of her birth and parentage. It is a singularly romantic one, but, 
as I have told her, I require no other evidence than her own words 
that it is true. Who could look into those eyes, and not see 
truth in them? Who can listen to her voice, and not recognise as 
the index of a candid and a noble spirit ? *' 

I mocked him inwardly as I listened. His deluded confidence 
in Lilian somehow lowered him in my eyes. *' He is blinder and 
weaker than you,** the devil in me whispered. 

'* She has made to me a request which I at first refiised. ' I 
have perfect faith in your word,' I told her. But she is a noble 
creature ; as noble and proud a woman as ever lived, Murray,'* his 
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lordship conidnued, with growing emotion. " She pointed ont to 
me that it was due both to myself and her that I should prove her 
story true. ' When you in^odnce me to the world/ she said, 
*a8— -'»' 

He interrupted himself, and grew confused. 

'^ I shall be able to put full confidence in you later," he said, 
hurriedly, *' but not now. But still I am already putting very 
great confidence in you — eh, Murray, am I not ? " 

'' Oh, very great confidence, Lord Hampstead." 

'* I know you will deserve it ; I feel sure you will deserve it. 
But what she brought me to see was that I must be able to declare , 
£:om my own knowledge' that my — that Miss Desmond is really 
Mademoiselle Lucille du Tremblay, daughter of an Lish lady of 
good family and of the Yicomte du Tremblay, who came of one of 
the noblest families in France — ^the De Ligny. That is what she 
is; and the proofs of her parentage and h^ surviving rektions- 
for she is an orphan — are to be found at Beaupreau, near Angers. 
You will go there and find them for me ; will you, Murray ? Mind, 
I don't send you out of any doubt : I send you because she knows 
that I have no doubt of her perfect truth and honour. If I 
thought she feared I had any doubt of her, I would not send you." 

I no longer contemned, I pitied him. '* He is a better man than 
I,'' I thought, '* and has more chivalry. Perhaps, though, if I 
had the same weak belief in Lilian's truth and purity of soul, I 
should be as chivalrous." And that reflection hardened me 
again. 

** When do you wish me to start ? " I said. 

" Can you leave to-morrow evening ? *' 

*^ Oh yes ; I shall be able by then to make all necessary 
arrangements about my duties at the theatre.'' 

*' The theatre! the theatre!" he said, abstractedly. ''She 
must continue to appear there for the present, I suppose ; but I 
don't like her doing so." 

** What ! my lord," I said, ** will you take Miss Desmond from 
the stage?" 

"Certainly I will, when " He checked himself again. 

*' You have not heard her story yet," he said, hurriedly. 

And then he told it to me : all that carefully prepared falsehood 
that was half a truth, and how Lilian was the orphan daughter of 
the Yicomte du Tremblay and his wife Cecilia. 

** She names herself Cecille firomher mother, then," I observed. 
'' But how does Miss Desmond come to be in England, Lord Hamp- 
stead ? and, above all, how does she come to be on the stage ? " 
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'' I told you her mother was an Irish lady. After her father's 
death, her mother's relatives adopted her. The Yicomte had died 
as poor as even a Legitimitist noble of old family conld well die, 
and Lilian inherited from him absolutely nothing but his name.'* 

** What a satire is a falsehood sometimes I " I thought. ** She, 
the child of shame, who had no name to inherit ! Well it was not 
her fault that her mother sinned." And I hardly heard that Lord 
Hampstead was saying, for I was thinking, " How cruel a^lot had. 
the sin of others prepared for her ! It is only strange that she 
should be no worse than she is." Then I gathered up my atten- 
tion with an effort, and listened once more to Lord Hampstead. 

** They were not rich," he was telling me of the fictitious 
relatikres of her mother. ^' She was a burden on them, and they 
made her feel this yery cruelly. At last she could bear her posi- 
tion no longer, and determked to quit Uiem and fight the 
world herself — she, a girl of eighteen. I admire her spirit. 
Murray." 

** And I," I forced myself to say. 

*^ She felt that she had a talent for the stage." 

" Talent — genius ! " I exclaimed. " She is the first actress of 
her day — -facile princeps another year's experience will make 
her." 

** But she will not have another year's experience, I tell you," 
he said, a little irritably. '* BefDre she changes her name she will 
quit the stage for ever." 

I moved not a muscle of my face. The blow was struck ; the 
truth was out. Lilian had lied to me ; he sought her as his wife. 

I saw that he had not yet noticed the slip my last words had 
betrayed him into, and hastened to lead him away from any danger 
of his doing so. 

** You have not told me yet to what place in France my errand 
will take me. Lord Hampstead." 

*' Ah, true ! " he said. It was not true, for he had mentioned 
my destination ; but in the haste of the moment I said whatever 
came uppermost. *' You are to go to Beaupreau," he continued, 
* * near -^gers. You can be ready to-morrow evening, don't you 
say ? " 

** I can be ready," was my answer, while I resisted an impulse 
to add I scarce knew what. 

** I will give you your instructions, then." 

He gave me them accordingly at considerable length, and I 
listened quietly — listened as if my heart had not been on fire 
within me and my brain almost mad with jealous rage. 
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^* Oh, traitress ! '* I thought ; " oh, fidsest, most worthless of 
women ! " I felt her falsehood and her worthlessness, now that 
they came home to me. 

When all was, as he thought, arranged, and he had empowered 
me to draw on tiie treasury of the theatre for the expenses of my 
jonmey. Lord Hampstead fell to talking with enthusiasm of Lilian. 
For the hetter edification of the demon within me, he mnst needs 
extol at merciless length her innocence and modesty. 

''It is wonderfol — it is almost miraculous, Murray, that a girl 
who has for two years heen thrown on her own resources, and 
forced to seek a living on the stage, should have retained the ex- 
quisitely modest and innocent hearing which distinguishes this 
young lady. I dare say it has often proved her safeguard among 
the dangers that must have surrounded her. I don't think the 
most depraved of men could offer an insult to one whose every look 
is so full of purity and dignity." 

•* Oh, impossible ! " I said. ** She is a very Una, don't you 
think, Lord EEampstead ? " 

'* She is — she is," he answered, with enthusiasm. '* But indeed, 
her own name befits her exquisitely — Lilian ; it is full of the same 
charm that is so noticeable in herselfl Yes, she has the pure and 
graceful beauty of a lily." 

I felt tempted to break out with : '* Her kisses are yet firesh on 
my lips, and mine on hers ; it was but yesternight that at parting 
from her I clasped her in my arms." But I crushed down the 
fierce impulse. "False as she is to me," I thought, '* I will not 
take the unmanly revenge of answering her treachery thus." 

'' Yes," I said, '* the name befits her. He will be a happy man 
who wins her for his wife, will he not, Lord Hampstead ? — that is, 
if he also wins her love." 

My boldness very plainly did not please him. 

" There is no question of winning her love," he said, coldly, and 
seemed to fear that, in his enthusiasm to praise her, he had been 
led to speak with too much fi:eedom to me. 

I hastened to end the interview. 

*' If you have no further instructions for me, my lord," I said, 
consulting my watch, ''I believe it is time that I was at the 
theatre." 

** No, no ; don't let me detain you. I will see you again to- 
morrow, Muiray, before you start." 

** Here, Lord Hampstead? " 

** Yes ; at half-past two." 

I bowed, and left him. 
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Instead of going to the theatre, I sprang into a cab, and gave 
the driver Lilian's address in Melville Street. Madame Valentin 
received me, as her note had promised, alone. 

Before keeping my appointment with Lord Hampstead that 
morning, I had foond time to pass an hour at the theatre and make 
snch arrangements as would enable me to keep faith both with him 
and with Madame Valentin. Then I had hurriedly written a few 
lines for Lilian. 

" Deab Lilian — It is possible that I may not be able to attend 
at rehearsal this afternoon. If not, I will do myself the pleasure' 
of calling on you in Melville Street this evening, at seven, and 
will then give you all particulars of my interview with Lord H. 

** Devotedly, D. Murbay." 

It was not without its unlooked-for consequences, that hasty 
note. But let me return to Madame Valentin. 

As soon as she saw me, she came quickly forward, and, taking 
my hand in her own trembling one, but not staying to exchange 
any sort of greeting : 

** Don't aid Lilian in this mad scheme of hers, Mr. Murray," 
she entreated me. 

I could have answered that all thought of aiding Lilian was 
dead within me, but I would not. I wanted to know what was in 
my companion's mind before I revealed any part of what was in 
mine. False daughter — folser mother, perhaps. 

Instead of confessing anything, therefore, I smiled, and returned 
the pressure of the cold fingers that grasped mine. 

'* Oh, I must," I said. " In helping her to cheat Lord Hamp- 
stead, I am winning myself a wife, you know." 

" You are not — ^you are not. Lilian is only playing with you — 
making you her tool. Dear Mr. Murray, I am sure, if this wicked 
cheat is accomplished, it will sooner or later be discovered, and 
then the law will punish all three of us for the fraud." 

*' Bah ! " I said, *' I would do a worse thing — ^run a greater risk 
to win Lilian for my wife." 

" But she will never be your wife. She does not love you — 
does not care for you in the least" 

I had learned as much already that day, but this confirmation 
of my knowledge was not the less painful. 

" If she cares for anyone, it is for your friend, Mr. Stanhope. 
She received him here tlie other day, in spite of her promise to you 
that she would not." 

^' What I I thought she had twice been not at home to him." 
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^ No, only once ; when he called the second time she not only 
saw him, but told him in her langhing way thai she had promised 
yon not to be at home to him. and that he mnst be care&l not to 
let yon know she had broken that promise. Oh ! she is fall of 
deceit." 

Madame Valentin b^an to weep. 

'* God pnnished me lor my sin," she sobbed, " by giving me such 
a child." 

*' And Stanhope kept the secret of her broken promise," I 
mattered. ** Perfidy — everywhere perfidy ! '* 

My companion dried her eyes. 

" Believe me, Mr. Murray, yon are nothing to her bat a tool," 
she said. '' She has foand yoa very asefol to her in the past, and 
has paid yon with smiles and promises ; and she will continad to 
smile on yoa and flatter yon with the hope of winning her, ontil 



** Until to-night,'* I intermpted suddenly. "I am no longer 
her dape, and to-night I will tell her so." 

Before Madame Valentin could answer, the sound of wheels 
stopping just outside attracted her attention. Then came a ring, 
and my companion rushed to the nearest window. 

''It is she — it is she! What can have brought her back so 
early ? Oh, Mr. Murray, what shall we do ? " she cried, returning 
to me with terror in her look. " How can I possibly account for 
your being here ? " • ' 

'^ I am afraid it will be rather difficult to account for," I replied, 
thinking of my note to Lilian. 

Madame Vcdentin rushed to a door at the end of the room, 
and threw it open. 

**This is my room. Hide yourself here," she implored ; **it 
will only be for a little while : when Lilian goes to hers to change 
her dress, you can slip away. Oh, for my sc^e, Mr. Murray, don't 
let her see you I " 

The appeal decided me. I entered, and the door was shut 
on me. 

Lilian was in the drawing-room almost before I had well 
quitted it. 

"What ails you, ma chere;" I heard her ask her mother. 
** You look as if something had put you in fear for your life." 

" It is this dreadful danger you are leading us both into that 
frightens me," Madame Valentin answered. '' They may send us 
to the galleys — make convicts of us, I mean." 

I heard Lilian go up to her and kiss her. 
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" What a child you are ! " the girl said contemptuously. 
" Danger ! — ^there is no danger for you. Murray and I will do 
everything." 

** You are acting very cruelly to Mr. Murray, Lilian, in en- 
couraging him to tlunk that you will one day be his wife." 

'* Km I ? Ndnsense ! the man was made for a woman to fool 
him ; if he had not met me, some other would have tricked him. 
Now, his friend Stanhope is not so easily deluded — ^mere boy 
though he is.. He was to call this afternoon; has he been 
here ? '' 

No, not yet. Will you see him, if he calls ? " 
Certainly, I will see him. What right had the other to ask 
me not to see him ? I humour his stupid jealousy because I have 
need of him just now ; but I shall see Stanhope or anyone I please 
in spite of him ! Donald Murray is not likely ever to have the 
right of insisting on my obeying him." 

« He thinks he is." 

" Of course he does. Poor Murray ! " 

They talked together for some time longer, and then the servant^ 
coming into the room, announced Mr. Stanhope. 

'* Show him up," Lilian directed. 

I felt no shame in thus involimtarily playing the spy upon her 
[ had loved and him who had been my £riend. Li this atmos- 
phere full of perfidy, and with my jealousy keen as a serpent's fang 
within me, my own life was poisoned ; and there was no thought 
of honour wiihin me — ^no care for anything but my rage and my 
despair, My one longing was an absorbing wish to have been able 
to see Lilian's face and Stanhope's as they met. 

I could not ; but I could hear her voice, gay and sweet, and his 
answering her, gay too, but I thought that in its tone there was 
something bitter and mocking. It called up the thought of Stan- 
hope at bis worst, that mocking voice. 

** I shall see your friend this evening," I heard her tell him. 
*' He is to call at seven. Suppose that he were to alter his mind 
and call now ? I should be obliged to make myself not at home to 
him, and so punish him for his jealousy of you." 

" It is very silly of Murray to be jealous of me." 

** Indeed ! " 

''Does he think, then, that I shall ever lose my reason about 
you, as he has done ? Not I : I have not much heart, cer- 
tainly, but I could never afford to throw it all away on a single 
passion. '* 

" No I " 
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" No : I can only lend it ont for a time ; and I expect any fair 
lady who may borrow it to make at least a pretence of lending me 
hers in return. Then, when she or I, or both of us, are tired of 
playing at lovers — what then ? '* 

" TeU me ! " 

" We exchange hearts again, and each congratulates the other 
on the way in which her or his share of oar little comedy has been 
played ; and then we kiss and part.'' 

" Dear me ! How very sentimental I And who may be the 
happy owner — borrower, I should say — of your heart just 
now ? " 

" Ah, that is not my secret ! When my heart is out of my keep- 
ing, I neyer profess to any knowledge of its whereabouts.*' 

'* Perhaps, after all, it is not out of your keeping ? " 

'* Perhaps." 

** In that case, yon might as well — as well " 

*' Entrust it to yours ? I am afraid you would not be able to 
lend me your own in return." 

*• Why ? Do you think I have given it to Mr. Murray ? " 

*' I am afraid you have not any to give." 

*' I can make a pretence of having one, at any rate. You said 
a pretence would content you.*' 

'' It is all a wise man ever expects from a woman. The plain 
portion of the sex may be able to be true to others than iliem- 
selves, but a woman whose mirror shows her such a fiace as yours 
is certain to be fair and false." 

I heard Lilian laugh merrily. 

" Do you know, Mr. Stanhope,** she said, *' I can hardly decide 
whether to treat the remarks you are flavouring me with as compli- 
ments or impertinences.'* 

'* Are they true or false ? ** he asked. 

" False, certainly." 

" Oh, then, they are compliments. It is only the truth that is 
ever an insult to a woman.** 

'* You have a clever and daring way of talking, she said. '' I 
think you talk better than you write : I have read some of your 
^ contributions in the Truvrvpet^ and they did not strike me as being 
particularly brilliant.'* 

*' They were not written for the sake of brilliancy, but for fifty 
shillings a week.'* 

*' Oh, in that case, they are as good as one could expect them 
to be. I suppose, if Lord Hampstead doubled his editor's salary, 
the articles would double in brilliancy ? " 
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'^ I am afraid not : I am not a Swift, nor has the mantle of the 
Dean of St. Patrick's fallen on me." 

' * What has Dean Swift to do with your articles in the Trumpet ? ^ 

"Dean Swift moralised yerw prettily and pathetically over a 
broomstick. I dare say he conld have extracted something remark- 
able even from baths and washhonses, domestic economy, and the 
question of national thrift.'* 

^* Oh, what a catalogue of subjects I And these thongs are posi- 
tively what you have to write about V* 

" If you had read my articles in the Trumpet, as you flattered 
me just now by telling me you had, you would know they are." 

"' How should I know ? I did read the articles ; but the single 
impression they left on my mind was that they bored me oon^ 
siderably." 

*' Thank you : I should never have dreamt of your paying me 
such an astonishing compliment.'' 

** What compliment?^* 

** That of reading my articles when they bored you." 

Lilian laughed again. 

*' Yes, now I come to think of it/' she said, ** it was a compli- 
ment. Well, you must write something that I can read without 
being borei.'* 

** Something witty and cynical, I suppose? " 

** Yes ; just so." 

'* Well, read the Flagellator, then. I don't know whether th» 
copy they have taken of mine of late has been witty, but I know it. 
has been cynical enough." 

" But I do read the Flagellator — every Friday, regularly. I 
like to be told how very wicked the world is ; it consoles me for 
not being a saint myself. Then I like the way, too, the writers in 
the Flagellator have of letting you see that they consider 
Carlyle's twenty millions of fools to include almost everybody iih 
England but themselves." 

*' You don't study the journal quite closely enough. If you did, 
you would observe that every writer in the Flagellator considers 
every other a fool and himself the only Solomon on the staff, and' 
begs delicately your attention to the faci" 

" Then in that case, one would be equally justified in consider- 
ing the writers in the Flagellator all Solomons or all fools — I 
won't say they are Solomons, but I do say they are too clever to- 
be the other thing." 

*' Not at all. No fool is so great as a clever fooL" 

*^ I won't argue the point. So you have been writing for the 

N 
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FlageUaiorf do yon say? What partiealar branch of wisdom or 
foolishness have yon taken up ? " 

''Isneer, as all the contributors to the journal are expected to do." 

" I shall call you Mr. Sneerwell if you talk like that/' Lilian 
threatened. 

'^ You will only convince me, if you do, that your acquaintance 
with English comedy begins and ends with Sheridan." Stanhope 
retorted. 

" Well, at what do you sneer? " 

*' At fashionable preachers lately. Nothing is easier to sneer 
at in our days than the pulpit, especially a pulpit in Mayfiur." 

** How fond the press is everywhere of sneering at the pulpit ! 
It is just the same in our Church — ^in Catholic countries, I mean.'' 

''In your Church! Are you a daughter of the Roman fold, 
then?" 

" Did Murray never tell you that I was ? " 

" No." 

" He does not seem to have been veiy confidential to you about 
me,** Lilian remarked. 

" Is jealousy often confidential ? " 

'' Is he jealous ? I have given him no right to be so. " 

Stanhope smiled. I knew that he did so from Lilian's next 
words. 

*' Why do you smile so curiously? " she asked. 

I could fimcy, as I listened, the cynical, provoking smile it was. 

'* I will tell you, if I may ask you a single question first." 

" Ask.'* 

*' But it is an impertinent question." 

" I will answer it.*' 

•* Murray loves you. Do you return his love ? " 

She did not answer for a moment. In the silence that fell 
between them, I could hear Madame Valentin turning over a leaf 
of some book that she was reading or pretending to read, quite 
away from them, at the other end of the room. 

« Why do you ask?'* Lilian said at last. ''Do you love 
me ? ** she added, in a mirthful, mocking tone. 

"No,** he said, quite coolly. 

** Why do you ask, then ? You surely are not employed by Mr. 
Murray to ascertain the state of my feelings and report it to him ? *' 

"I am not." 

" Well, I take back my promise," she said. '' I shall not 
answer what you truly describe as your impertinent question." 
*< It is enough that you have allowed me to put ii I am sorry 
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for Murray. Bat what could he expect ? He ought to have seen, 
as I do, that you are a woman who will never love anyone but 
herself." . 

" You grow more and more impertinent," she said. '^ I begin 
to regret that I did not keep my doors shut to you, as your friend 
made me promise to do." 

*'ShaUIgo?"heasked. 

** Oh — why? No ; stay a little Jonger, and let us amuse each 
other by talking nonsense. Tou seem to have a gift for that sort 
of thing." 

So the gay dialogue flowed on. Quiet and motionless in my con- 
cealment, a few yards from where the speakers sat, I listened to 
them, and cursed Stanhope in my heart. Jealousy is sometimes 
Tery prescient ; and a man awakened from a dream of passion sees 
a world of things that were hidden from him while yet he dreamed. 
I saw now with cruel clearness that, if anything could win Lilian 
to persuade herself that she was in loTe with a man. Stanhope, 
from tact or instinct, had adopted the only way to win her. This 
mocking, half-impertinent tone, this uncertainty into which he 
piqued her as to whether he loved or laughed at her, would bring 
her, if anything could bring her, to his arms. 

And then I tiiought of Lord Hampstead, and had almost be- 
trayed my presence by a bitter laugh. What ! fling away forty 
thousand a year and &e rank of countess for a dream of passion ? 
It was not in Lilian to do so, however fervently the little she had 
of heart might plead with her in favour of Stanhope's manly figure 
and handsome face, as against Lord Hampstead's withered look, 
bald brow, and sixty years. No, it was not in her. 

'* I will stand aside." I resolved, *' and let the mistress who has 
betrayed me and the friend who has supplanted me, play out their 
play. Let her cheat him, if she can ; let her cheat herself the 
while. Dark Nemesis ! I see your shadow already fall athwart 
this pair. Teach them. Nemesis, what our sins are when they 
And us out, as you and they are teaching me." 

** Will you write me some pretty verses ? " I heard Lilian pre- 
sently ask Stanhope. *' Murray tells me you are a poet." 

*' Murray tells you a little more than the truth, then. I am not 
a poet." 

** But you write verses." 

** They are not poetry. 

** Indeed I But you will write poetry one day ? " 

«* Perhaps." 

«* Well, when you do, it must be such poetry as Byron's — poetry 
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that all the world will read, and that will make both your fiune 
and yonr fortune.*' 

I have said that Stanhope was a confirmed mocker at the name 
and fame of Byron — that giant who came so near to being a god, 
to borrow an image firom Swinburne's magnificent storehouse. I 
knew, too, that Stanhope's resistless bent in poetry was to search 
out the secrets of life, not to pourtray what lies on its surface ; and 
that, even if he became a great poet, he would never be a popular 
one. Further, I knew that he was still more firmly persuaded of this 
than myself, and that his confirmed anticipation for his writings 
was unpopularity ; and I listened with some curiosity for his answer. 

** You are very wise for a woman," he said. •* Yes, you are 
right ; if I am to write poetry that will sell, it must be such as 
Byron's. If I can only contrive to inform the world in a sufficient 
melodious manner that I am a great scoundrel and very miserable, 
I shall have all the men envying me, and all the women inviting 
. me to make leve to them. It is not without its attractions,- the 
role of a Byron, and I should not object so much to call the world's 
attention to the fitct that I was a sinner ; but the hypocrisy of 
pretending that I was a miserable one under such circumstances 
would be a little too much for me. Vice and poverty don't go 
well together — but vice and wealth ! Why theirs is the happiest 
marriage imaginable." 

'* Is all this cynicism or only sentiment ? " Lilian asked. 

'* My dear Miss Desmond — if you'll allow me to imagine for a 
moment that you are dear to me — ^the two are more nearly related 
than you may imagine. Every cynic begins by being a senti- 
mentcdist in his youth, and turns cynical in proportion as the 
world disappoints him. Who ever was a better example of this 
than Byron himself? The things he sighed over at twenty, he 
laughed over at thirty." 

Lilian laughed. 

^* In that case," she said, *' you should be a greater poet than 
Byron. You are certainly some years under thirty " 

** I am nine years under thirty." 

** Indeed ! I should have thought you a year or two older. 
But, at any rate, you are considerably under thirty ; and yet you 
are already as cynical as Byron could have been at any age." 

'* I have had to get my own living since I was a boy of fourteen. 
Life is a very cynical fftct when one looks on it out of a garret 
window." 

*' Oh, you are right ! Oh, poverty is a frightful thing ! I am 
afraid I would sell my soul to be rich." 
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** Soul and body both,'* I murmured, as I listened. " The soul 
alone would not be worth much — certainly not forty thousand a 
year." 

Lilian's ears .rere wonderfnUy quick. 

*' Did you not hear a sound as of someone whispering ? " she 
asked Stanhope. 

He answered in the negative. 

'*It must be my fancy," she said, carelessly. ''You must 
really go, Mr. Stanhope," she continued, '' if you will excuse the 
inhospitable hint. As I told you, I expect Mr. Murray here at 
seven o'clock, ^d I must dress before he comes." 

*' As if you were not already dressed to perfection ! " 

** As if you men knew anything about it ! This is my walking- 
dress ; and however comme il faut it may be when I take my 
walks abroad, it is not fit wear for an evening. Why do you smile ? " 

''I am amused to think how much better you treat Murray 
than me. You give him the evening, and me the afternoon ; you 
are careful to dress your best when you expect him, and for me 
any toilette is good enough." 

'' Come next Thursday, and spend the evening here, and I will 
try if I cannot treat you as well as him." 

** Thanks ; I will be at your feet on Thursday next." 

" And you will bring your heart with you ? " 

" Would it amuse you if I did ? " 

** Oh yes ! I should like to be mistress of the heart of a poet." 

'* It shall be laid at your feet, and you shall do as you please 
with it — for a week, at least.'' 

*' For no longer ? Well, one can break a heart in a week." 

"Not mine." 

** I will try. Shall we play — only play, you understand— at 
Juliet and Romeo for a week ? " 

The week I am in France," I thought. 
You are not tender enough for Juliet," Stanhope answered. 
You are far — oh, worlds too cynical for Romeo I But go — 
you must positively go." 

I heard him rise. 

•* Adieu," he said, ** fair Mistress Juliet." 

** Au revoir," she answered, lightly, ** fond Signer Romeo.'-' 

Then I heard Stanhope taking leave of Madam Yalentin, and 
presently the door closed after him. Lilian went at once to her 
own room to dress ; and Madame Valentin hurried to release me. 
We did not exchange a word ; and, noiselessly crossing the room, 
I was in a few moments in the street. 
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CHAPTEB XIX. 

OUB LAST LOVE SCENE. 

The cold winter wind blew on me ; a few flakes of snow were 
driven before it, and drifted chilly in my face. Fever burned in 
me, and the cold tonch of wind and snow was welcome. I took 
off my hat, and stood for a few minutes passive to the icy contact 
of the elements, and feeling it as if it had been a cold hand laid 
on my forehead. I experienced a sense of pleasure in the touch. 
Lear no doubt found a certain joy in the beating on him of the 
storm. 

When I walked on again, I took out my watch and looked at it. 
It was nearly six o'clock. In little more than an hour, I ought 
to keep my appointment with Lilian. Should I keep it ? dared 
I trust myself with her that night ? 

For one mad moment, a horrible thought possessed me — ^to kill 
her and myself. In struggling with the horrid impulse I shud- 
dered, trembled, and grew sick and faini It seemed to me in 
that frightfal moment as if hell opened before me, and I caught a 
glimpse of its worst depths. 

Should I see her that night ? I paced up and down for the 
greater part of the hour, debating the question. An unanalysable 
longing possessed me to be punctual to our tryst ; a shuddering 
fear of myself fought against that longing. But the fear died out 
in me little by little ; the impulse grew. " I will see her," I said, 
at last. *' She shall think me more her dupe than ever ; and I 
will lie at her feet and look up into her eyes ; and we will talk of 
what I am to do in France. Yes, one last hour of false kisses 
and smiles — one wild, last dream of passion and then — well, 
then I will clasp her to my heart at parting, will press on her lips 
one passionate kiss ; and then — ^then mock her with the truth." 

And I sought her in this mood. She was gracious to me when 
we met, as $ the false light that shone on me from her eyes had 
been that of truest and fondest love. She was so wondrously 
beautiful, that I cried out against Heaven that it should not have 
given this creature a conscience and a heart. '* If she had been 
a better woman," I said, in my despair, ** to have lov^d her even 
though I had failed of winning her to care for me, would have 
made me a better man." ^ 

She came forward to meet me as a true and modest girl might 
have come forward to meet her accepted lover — shyly, and with 
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blashing cheeks and bashful eyes. She was yery modestly and 
plainly dressed ; and of the allurements that were sometimes hers, 
only IJie unfathomable light in the eyes remained. I shall never 
lose sight of those eyes — ^I see them shining on me now. 

It was very sure that neither Madame Valentin nor chance had 
revealed anytibing to Lilian of my presence but an hour before. I 
thought this as I drew her gently to me, and then, with the 
memory burning in me of the revelations of that afternoon — with 
that memory burning in me, I say — ^bent down, and pressed my 
lips to hers. It was not a Judas kiss : it was only the confession of 
the agony that it was to me to part — aud thus. 

We sat down side by side. 

*' I am very dull to-night," she said. ^* 1 have been thinking 
strange things as I sat here waiting for you, and I have talked to 
my piano about them. It understands me better than anyone — 
yes, better than you — even than you," she repeated, with a 
delicious sadness and flattery in her voice. 

'* I understand you better, Lilian, the longer and more passion- 
ately I love you. Try me ; see if I cannot understand the things, 
that you said to me." 

She had a passionate, imperfect instinct of music in her ; this- 
and her gifts as an actress gave to her nature what colour and. 
charm were in it, and without which it would have been absolutely 
barren. She had, in especial, a strange delight in, as* she truly 
phrased it, talking to her piano ; and strange talk, as of a witch 
and her familiar, the two held at times. 

'* I said to it that it was a very unhappy fate to be a woman, and 
worse to be a beautiful woman, and worst of all to be a beautiful 
actress. I am beautiful, am I not, Donald ? " 

** Very, very lovely." 

•* Yes, that is the right word — ^lovely. I think I could make 
any man love me, if I had time given me and opportunity. I am 
such a creature as all the bad, beautiful wretches we find in plays 
and read of in histories must have been ; only, I dare say some of 
them were cleverer than I am, and others had prettier faces and 
brighter eyes." 

*' Yes, I dare say Helen had even brighter eyes." 

" Helen ? who was she ? Oh, I know — ^the heroine of Homer's 
* niad.' She ran away from her husband, did she not ? and the 
Greeks and some other nation went to war about her. In some of 
the moods I get into I would like to be an Helen — ^to have men 
killing each other about me, and when the victor came to me and 
claimed me as his prize, to laugh in his face, and refuse to give 
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myself to him. I hate men ; they have made as women what we 
are." 

" What is that ? " 

'' We are cheats and tyrants — ^yes ! we are tyrants when we 
can be, and cheats at all times. And none of us get any real 
happiness out of life — only a little pleasure now and then — only 
that I" 

I looked in her eyes, and found them, as ever, marvelloas, un- 
fathomable. And, still looking in them, I said the words that it 
was in my thoughts to say. 

*' I hate you at this moment, Lilian.*' 

She only leaned her head carelessly back, and looking radiantly 
at me, smiled. 

"Ah I" she said; "and why?" 

But I would not tell her why, as yet. I had my soul and its 
every passion in a grip of iron ; and I, and not the invisible 
powers of evil that are about us, was, for the moment at least, their 
master. 

'* Because you are so false and so fair," I said. " Because you 
show me so plainly that you cannot, even if you were willing, give 
me heart for heart." 

'* I cannot give you what I have not to give, do you mean ? " 

I answered ** Yes." 

She nestled closely to me. 

''Jealous, faithless lover I " she said, and her soft hand sought 
mine and clasped ii '* What ! you will not trust the woman who 
trusts you so perfectly ? What can I say that will make you trust 
me, Donald ? " 

I answered her in the mockery of my heart. 

** Say that you love me," I replied. 

That arm — worthy a Grecian sculptor to have given his Venus 
— drew me softly to her. ** I love you," she murmered with such 
shyness and passion in the whisper that the sweet lie sounded as 
if it had been a truth. 

I would not tell her at that moment what I knew of her. I 
drew her to me in my turn, and her head rested on my breast. 

'* Sweet Circe,'' I said, thinking of the name that I had given 
her months before, '< so you would have me believe that you love 
me ? " ' 

''Do you doubt me still? How cruel you are to-night ! " she 
murmured. 

" I don't doubt you — ^now," I answered ; and smiled, as I 
thought that presently she should understand the true meaning of 
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the words. No, I doubted her no longer ; I knew her at her 
worst. 

** So you love me," I repeated. ** Well ; but not as I love 
you, Lilian, not strongly, passionately ; not with a love that can 
never change ? " 

A very cold and cruel look came into her eyes. 

*' Never change I never change ! ** she repeated, almost fiercely. 
She drew herself' away from me. 

" You tempt me to answer you that all men are liars, when you 
talk to me of a love that can never change,'* she said. *'I know 
better. I know that " 

She checked herself. She had drawn herself away from me, as 
I have said ; and was looking at me now with a hard, cold light 
in her eyes. Suddenly the softer gleam came back to them ; she 
laid her head once more on my breast. 

'* I am very wicked to talk to you in such a way,'* she murmured, 
penitently ; and the accent of contrition was as cleverly affected as 
that of love had been. ** Oh, my love, forgive me ! " 

I did not answer her ; I could not. 

She drew still nearer to me ; the soft arm clasped me close. 

** Are you angry with me still ? " she asked. ** Oh, if you knew 
what the story of my life has been — its true story, and not the false 
one I have told Lord Hampstead, you would not wonder that — 
that I have very little faith in men." 

This was how I answered her. 

^* Lord Hampstead asks me to start for France to-morrow," I 
said. " Tell me your story before I go." 

"Perhaps after hearing it, you would refuse to go." 

" Why ? " 

'^ Because after hearing it, you would perhaps lose all your love 
for me." 

I laid my hand on the bracelet gleaming on her arm, that which 
I had given her ; she always wore it when she expected me, and 
wore no other with it. 

•* I swear," I said, " that whatever your story may be, it will 
no more change my love for you than it will change this gold to 
lead." 

** Well I will trust you— or try you, at least," she answered. 
** You are not quite a villain and a brute, and my story is all — or 
very nearly all — about a man who was both. He was my father." 

She did not speak again for a little while afber this avowal, and 
I held her clasped to me in silence. Our hearts might have been 
heard beating in that silence. 
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" After thai verj dramatie beginnkig/' she said presently, " I 
somehow find a difficulty in going on. It is veiy difficnlt, impossi- 
ble, indeed, for me to tell yon my stoiy, without telling yon also 
my mother's — and I don't want to." 

'* Yon have a right to measure out your confidence/' I aud. 

*' Oh ! I don't hesitate on my own account, but because — ^well 
because, howeyer hard and selfish my heart may be, and it is very 
hard and selfish, I confess — I have a little love and pity left in it 
for my poor motiier, and it is her secret I would be betraying to 
you." 

" Don't betray it, then," I said. 

She raised her head to look earnestly at me. 

" You will keep it, I can see," she said. " I must tell you 
first of all who she is ; and then — ^yes, then you shall know how I 
come to be her daughter. Has it never struck you " 

I interrupted her. 

'* Lilian," I said, " I will be frank with you in my turn. It 
was not difficult for me first to suspect and tiien to make myself 
certain that in Madame Valentin I saw your mother." 

I think the look in her eyes was one of admiration. 

"Clever creature ! " she said, **I would never have dreamed 
that you had 3urprised my secret. How well you have kept your 
knowledge of it to yourself! " 

'* It was hardly honourable of me to surprise such a secret, and 
not to have buried my convictions in my own breast would have 
been in the last degree contemptible.*' 

'* If I had never shown any disposition to confess the truth to 
you, would you always have kept your knowledge of it to yourself ? " 

"Always." 

" What ! even if it had been the eve of our marriage-day, would 
you have kept it then ? " 

" Yes, even then." 

" You would have kept it till I was your wife ? " 

** I would have kept it even when you were my wife." 

" Ah ! " she said, " I may trust my story to you. You are a 
great creature in your way. I could not have done anything of 
tiie sort myself ; but I like you for being too proud to force a 
woman into baring the secrets of her heart to you by proving to 
her that you already knew of them ; yes, I think I like you at this 
moment as I have never done before. I am indeed the younger 
daughter of the lady you know as Madame Valentin, and Lucille 
du Tremblay, whose name I am going to take upon myself, is my 
half-sister." 
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I answered nothing ; I looked at her and listened. 

*' We had not the same father — that, of coarse ; and if mine 
was villain and hrute, hers was hrate and coward. Oh ! my poor 
mother had heavenly experiences between the two. The Yicomte 
da Tremblay married her for her dowry and her yoath ; yes, he, 
the withered, brainless, heartless paaper, who conld offer her only 
his fifty years and his bankrupt fortanes, boaght her from her 
parents with his title and his pedigree — boaght her innocent life 
and her fresh girl's beaaty ; for she was very lovely at seventeen, 
the age they married her to him. He made her very unhappy ; 
for he was as jealous and crael as his fifty years and the life he 
had to look back upon could make him. Lucille was bom to them 
and her father seemed to conceive a great affection for the child ; 
but its mother he treated worse than ever. Well, one day — but 
please imagine for yourself what kind of story began on the day 1 
speak of, and was continued on many other days that added, as 
one might say, the subsequent chapters of the romance. I dare 
say you can imagine a handsome, ardent lover, with a romantic 
appearance and an interesting story to tell of himself — a foolish 
young creature, with a husband three times her age who made her 
very unhappy, and whom she feared and very certainly did not 
love. Can you imagine all this ? Oh yes, I see you can. 

''Well, imagine next a flight to England and a brief, mad 
dream of happiness ; and then — then try to realise the waking. 
But you would never imagine it quite as it happened, and so I may 
as well assist your fancy. This man — I am speaking of my father 
— this wretch whom my mother had so wildly loved and madly 
trusted, abandoned her as soon as the money was spent that she 
brought with her in her flight, and the last of her jewellery was 
sold or pawned. He had represented himself to be an Irishman ; 
he called himself Fitzpatrick. I have not taken his name upon 
myself: I am not proud enough of it, you see. Desmond waa 
my mother's maiden name. 

'< That is all ; I have nothing more to tell. Yes, just this ; my 
mother, in her deep despair and misery, applied to her relatives 
soon after my birth, and they have kept her since from actual 
want That and no more ; ^e has not had an easy life, nor I a 
happy childhood. Some day, when I have made for myself the 
foitune that I mean to make, I will send back to them the charity 
they have bestowed on her and me — ^yes, to the last farthing — 
and tell them that I owe them nothing now. I want to owe as 
little as possible to any living creature — except, of course," she 
added hastily, '* to you.'* 
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I kissed her, as if to thank her for the flattering words. 

« And to your husband/' I said softly as she smiled up at me 
and I held her still in my embrace. 

She started ; had I not clasped her fast, she would have sprung 
away from me. 

*' My husband I my husband ! " she repeated, and the thrill in 
her tones seemed that of fear. '< Who is to be my husband if not 
jou?" 

'* I saw Lord Hampstead a few hours ago." 

" Well ? " 

<' He asked me to set out for Beaupreau to-morrow." 

«• You told me that he did." 

I paused. Brought now to the very verge of parting from her 
I recoiled. Oh, better, I thought, to be cheated and mocked by 
her than to have the faithful love of any other woman in the 
world ! But I crushed down the slavish impulse that bade me 
feign blindness where I was not blind, and do her bidding to the 
last. '* I will speak," I answered the wild voice of my passion 
for her. •* I will, I will I " 

So in this mood, and with something hard and cynical stirring 
fiavagely within me, I took her hand in mine, and raised it gently 
to my lips. 

** Sweet queen ! " I said, *' this is a kiss of homage. Accept my 
congratulations on the royal way in which you have contrived to 
cheat me, and M least other two men besides. Oh, Lilian, you 
are indeed a queen of liars ! " 

There was such passion in my tones, although they were mock- 
ing, that for the moment she could not answer me, and trembled 
in my arms. I think she feared me in that moment. 

''You know all, then ? " she said, at last. 

** Dear Lilian, I know that Lord Hampstead is soon to make 
you his wife. You have been receiving Stanhope here, too, in 
spite of your promise to me ; and I don*t doubt you have lured 
him pretty deeply by this time into the madness of loving you. 
Traitress ! so you must needs poison poor Ned's life, too ; it was 
not enough to ruin mme I " 

She had got back her courage by this time ; she writhed her 
head away from me, and looked me boldly in the face. 

'* How do you know that I don*t love him ? " she said. 

*' You may love him, perhaps, as far as you can understand the 
meaning of the word love ; but you will marry Lord Hampstead 
none the less. I want one last promise from you, Lilian— a card 
for your wedding-breakfAst, if you please. I want to see you for 
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the last time on the day that sees you a bride. I may ask you so 
much, I suppose?" 

" Yon may ask me what yon please," she said, bitterly ; <* I am 
in your power, and yon know it well. But, indeed, I scarcely 
hoped to keep the truth about Lord Hampstead from you for long : 
I feared you would suspect ; and I knew, if you did, that he was 
an old, weak fool who would be sure to let the secret slip, as soon 
as you set yourself to worm it from him. Only you have sus- 
pected sooner, and he has blundered out the truth eyen more 
stupidly than I expected. I certainly counted on keeping it a 
secret from you until you had done your share in making me 
Lucille du Tremblay. Well, what will you do now ? — tell him all 
you know about me, no doubt ? Or have you already told him 
everything?" 

** What ! ** I said. " You can fear than I have ruined your 
schemes, and yet suffer me to hold you in my arms ? *' 

'* I am curious, perhaps, to seeliow long you will care to hold 
me thus, now you know that I mean to marry another man.'* 

'* Only while I tell you this,'* I answered. ** I part from you 
to-night, and I mean as seldom as possible ever to look on your 
face again. I shall resign my appointment at the theatre, and 
perhaps go away from London. You have rained my life, Lilian, 
and made me a very reckless and hopeless man. I suppose you 
scarcely expect much mercy from me ? — that, if I can blight your 
schemes by a word, that word shall not be spoken ? ** 

** Do your worst," she said. " I always knew you were 
revengefiil." 

" Yes, I am revengeful ; and the revenge I take is this — ^to 
show you that I know you, and that I could make others know 
you. That is all, Lilian ; I disdain taking any more.*' 

" What ! " she said, " you will not befaray me ? " 

" I will only leave you." 

She was silent for a time, and still I held her in my arms. At 
last she spoke again, and the old seductive, caressing charm was 
in her tones. I suppose the thought that prompted her was, 
'* He loves me still." 

'^ Must we part ? " she said. " I love you to-night as I have 
never loved you yet, for to-night you have forced me to admire 
you. Oh, Donald ! can we not at least be friends ? " 

"Friends I" I echoed, bitterly : ** I hate you. There was a 
moment after I learned your treachery to me when the question, 
with me was of taking your life and then my own." 

** I am not afraid of you," she said. ** There would have been 
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some exease for murder and 8iiieide, perhaps, if I had been your 
wife ; but scarcely enonghy even them Vniai have I done that 
yon should think of killing me ? " 

'' Oh, nothing ! only played a comedy with me. Why should 
I tnm it into tragedy ? But, yon see, when a man sndi as I am 
dreams such dreams as I have dreamed, and wakes as I haye done, 
there is a moment when he is in danger of losing his reason. 
Don't be alarmed : I have fonght through that moment, and I am 
in my senses still." 

'' Be reasonable, then, and listen to me. I must marry Lord 
Hampstead — ^the position such a marriage will give me is more to 
me than any love could ever be.*' 

«« I know it is." 

She hesitated, and seemed to search for words* 

'' Donald," she said at last, ** you are yezy cruel to me. Can 
we not wait, and while we wait be Mends ? " 

" The price you set on your friendship, I suppose, is that I 
3hould still help you to put this cheat on your future husband ? " 

She did not answer me in words, but with a look. 

'* So you want my soul from me still ! What price do you bid 
for it ? — your friendship. It is not enough." 

** What would you haye of me ? While Lord Hampstead lives, 
you and I can be only — ^friends." 

'* It is not enough." 

'* You only say tiiat because you hope to force me to speak more 
plainly. I will not speak more plainly." 

" You will not? " 

*^ 1 will not Be my friend while my husband lives, and at his 
death " 

*« Well, at his death ? " 

" I will marry you." 

'' Sweet promise ! " I said, mockingly. '* But a promise from 
you, Lilian, is scarcely worth the breath you spend on it ; and 
Lord Hampstead may live for many years." 

Her eyes shone softly on me. 

'*It is cruel of you not to trust me," she murmured, in a tone 
of passionate reproach. *'Once married, I should be more tban 
ever obliged to trust you. I should be wholly in your power. You 
would have my secret — you only, of all the world." 

I pushed her from me at that. 

** Lilian," I said, ^* you make me despise myself for having 
loved you when you show me how base you think me." 

" Hypocrite I " she said, •• must you pretend to play the saint? " 
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''No, not the saint ; bnt I hope I have left in me a little of the 
man. I am glad to know you at last as yon really are — as the 
true child of yonr birth." 

She started to her feet at the words — ^royal in the sadden passion 
that my speech had stirred in her. An angry spot rose to either 
cheek ; a bright light flashed in her eyes. Even in that moment 
the thought came to me how beautiful she was. 

** Yes, taunt me with that ! " she said : ^ '' it is a manly thing 
to taunt me with my birth. I suppose, if I had married you, you 
would haye kept my miserable story to lash me with every time 
we quarrelled, as some brute of a lower class in life might keep a 
whip. Leave me, sir 1 I despise you." 

** I wiD," I answered. " Good-night — good-bye." 

She turned from me without replying, and scarcely seeming to 
have heard me. I was already at the door, when by a sudden im- 
pulse I turned, crossed the room quickly ; and snatching her to 
me, pressed kiss after passionate kiss upon her lips. 

** Ah, you repent ! " she said, as I released her. 

I answered '* No 1 " and then I fled from her. 



CHAPTER XX. 

I KEEP HER SEGBET. 

It was not till the night was again round me, and I stood in the 
darkness and silence of the street outside, that the thought came 
fully home to me that she and I were parted. Parted ! — never to 
meet again as we had met but yesterday. As I thought of all I 
had lost in her, it seemed to me as if whatever was vivid and eager 
in my soul had died out of me with this passion that was dead. 

I walked away, thinking of the story 1 had heard that evening 
from her lips. Could I wonder at her being what she was ? 
Could I wonder that out of that miserable history she had con- 
structed for herself the creed that man's love is only selfish passion, 
and that when a woman marries she ought to consult her interest, 
and not her heart ? I felt that even if she had loved me, she 
would have married Lord Hampstead. Perhaps it was better for. 
me that I had fiEiiled to win her love. If her heart had been 
mine, how could I ever have given her up ? But in that bitter 
moment, and with the despair of her loss still fresh upon me, the 
thought brought me little comfort. I could only tell myself that 
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her beauty was glorious ; that her thousand graces of mind and 
manner were such as I had met with in no other woman ; and 
curse her and myself, and, more than all, the past that had made 
her what she was. But for the poisonous memories that rankled 
at her heart, I might have won her. But no I — ^it would still haye 
been a condition of my winning her that there should not have 
been either a Lord Hampstead or an Edward Stanhope in the world. 

'' What will she do now ? '* I asked myself. ** She shall be 
free to act — for me, at least. Let providence mar her schemes, if 
it will ; but I will not meddle with them — no, not L K she can 
cheat Lord Hampstead without my aid, she may for me ; if she 
can fool Stanhope as she has fooled me, let her ; I will keep my 
lips fieist sealed. He has not been over frank with me — let him 
find for himself where the path he is treading as my rival leads.'* 

So in this resolve, and on the very night of my parting from 
Lilian, I wrote thus to her : 

^* You shall not say of me," I began, ** that I kept my promise 
not to betray you in the letter, and broke it in the spirit. If I 
give Lord Hampstead no good reason to-morrow for refusing to go 
to France, you might have cause to say some such thing of me. 
My strange conduct would set him suspecting — would it not ? I 
dare say you would find a falsehood to cheat him with, but I will 
spare you this fresh perjury. 

** You wonder how ? Well, in this way. I will tell him plainly 
that I suspect he intends to make you his wife, and that I, too, 
love you. That will be enough, I think ? " 

*< Do you see how completely I mean to sacrifice myself to you ? 
Do you see how free this declaration of mine will leave you to act ? 
You are Lilian Desmond ; and therefore you see all this, and you 
wonder, with a sort of amused contempt, at my weak forbearance. 
I believe on my soul that, if I took the worst revenge on you that 
is in my power — if I exposed your schemes mercilessly and com- 
pletely — ^you would be nearer to loving me than you will be as you 
read this letter. You can understand revenge, but this sacrifice 
of myself and of my revenge both you cannot understand. I 
know what you will tell yourself, Lilian, as you read this letter. 
You have afready said to yourself, have you not : * Poor fool ! he 
still hopes that I may have told him the truth when I said I 
loved him ' ? And you will tell yourself that I am trying an appeal 
to your better nature, and the folly of supposing you to have any 
nature better than that you showed me but an hour or two ago 
will make you laugh at me and despise me. 
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** Despise me, sweetest — laugh to your heart's content over the 
recollection of how you fooled me. I am past feeling for you either 
hate or love. I only know you ; and I wonder that I should ever 
have dreamed that I might win your love : or, winning it, that yon 
could he true to it and me. That is all, Lilian — ^I have no more 
to say ; or, if I have, it will he hotter for hoth of us that I should 
not say it. 

" ^d yet, just to make you douht, if I can, that you under- 
stand me as well as yon think you do, I will say this . you never 
looked more heautiful in my eyes than to-night, and the passion 
that your heauty stirred in me was as mad as ever ; hut still I 
could tell you what I knew of you and leave you. Think that, and 
try to think what I mean hy telling you that I know you ; and 
then — oh, then, my heautiful love ! — if you were a woman and 
had a woman's pride, I should have my revenge. You would hear 
any exposure, rather than accept this silence from me, or ever meet 
me again^ But, such as you are, you will meet me without a 
blush or angry look, and give me your hand as if you had not 
ruined my life, nor I insulted you beyond forgiveness. For that, 
after all, is the deliberate meaning of my resolve to keep your 
secret, Lilian ; and in making you such promises as this letter 
contains, I am putting on you the worst of slights. Why even 
being what you are, I think, if you «ould see my conduct in its 
tme light, you could write to me and entreat me rather to tell your 
husband, that is to be, all, than to say to him, as I shall say 
within a few hours of your reading this ; * My lord, I love her.' '* 

When I had written thus far, I laid down my pen, and put the 
letter away for that night. The next morning, I read it over ; and 
was dissatisfied with it. ** Few words are best," I said ; and took 
a fresh sheet and wrote on it thus : 

'* I am to meet Lord Hampstead to-day, as you very well know. 
When I have declined to go to Beaupreau, and he asks me why, 
I shall tell him that I suspect he intends to make you his wife, 
and that I love you. That is all ; good-bye." 

I sent this note, and not the first. When my messenger came 
back from delivering it, he brought me a small packet, and not a 
letter, in reply. I opened it ; and found in it only a photograph 
of Lilian in the character of Viola, and, clasped round it, the 
bracelet I had given her in my delight at her almost insolent re- 
ception of Stanhope on the occasion of my introducing him to her. 
If there was a part of my nature that she did not fathom, equally 
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beyond me was it to amye at any true comprehension of the inso- 
lent daring and subtle mockeries that were in hers. 

Lord Hampstead kept me waiting for him nearly an honr. I 
sat in the Inxnrionsly appointed room where we were to meet, and 
looked from time to time with a very eyil eye on the thousand 
evidences of wealth that were aronnd me. "Wliile I was dreaming 
of a brilliant fntnre and battling for it, it had not seemed to me 
snch a monstrous blot on the scheme of creation that one man 
should be bom to wealth and luxury unbounded, and that another 
should enter life heir only of the name his parents gave him. Nay, 
I had been something of an aristocrat in my sentiments, and had 
entertained a very decided preference for our own scheme of 
society over that which prevails in the mighty Bepublic that owes 
royal England birtL But now — now that the rank I was not 
bom to, and the wealth I could never hope to rival, had bought 
away from me the woman I so madly longed to call my own, I 
fell to rebelling at once against the accidents of rank and wealth. 
Why should this man have her ? Had he even been forty years 
younger, I was stronger both in mind and body than he. Had we 
been both of us cast out penniless to earn our bread, I should 
have contrived ten ways of gaining it before necessity would have 
taught him one. I was his superior — ^not he mine. " Men should 
be equal," I cried, bitterly. But then I mocked myself, as I re- 
membered that a moment before I had claimed for myself super- 
iority over the man whose title and wealth had bought Lilian 
Desmond. *' At least," I said, '' it is monstrous that wealth and 
rank should be more valuable to their possessor than any power of 
mind. Give me rather the Socialist's crazy brotherhood than such 
a Mammom-market as this lying, bawling, cheating world we live 
in. If I had had forty thousand a year and the title of earl, they 
would have bought me Lilian Desmond." 

Li that mood I waited for her ancient bridegroom that was 
to be — cursing him in my heart, and cursing Fate. I had lost 
for the moment all thought of past and future ; the present held 
me in its grip of torture, and in my suffering I grew an atheist to 
this world's gods. After all, I had never worshipped them in my 
heart. It had not been for their own sake that I had coveted 
riches, but only because of my passion for that woman, looking on 
whose fair face had made me mad. 

In the street beneath the room where I waited a pitiful hand- 
organ was playing. The air ! — I have forgotten what the air was, 
but I remember Uiat it forced itself in on my brain so that it is 
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always associated in my memory with that day. As I write, the 
notes of the organ sonnd again in fancy, and the splendidly fdr- 
nished room rises round me, and I look out on the dreary winter's 
day. There was a balcony to the apartment ; and after a while 
I opened one of the windows, and stepped out. Lord Hampstead 
detested street-organs, and I had just recollected that he did. 
Because of his antipathy, the crude, coarse music grew suddenly 
very pleasant to me, and I flung down some silver to a shivering 
Italian boy. As I did so. Lord Hampstead, who had entered the 
room very quietly and without my noticing him, came forward to 
the open window, and saw the action. 

" Mr. Murray," he said, in an almost angry voice, " your 
charity, if you will excuse me saying so, is sadly misplaced." 

'^ Is it ? " I said, taking out some more coins and flinging them 
down. ** He looks very cold, poor fellow." 

I had fancied my action and the words that accompanied it 
would annoy him, but they missed doing so. Lord Hampstead 
had kindly sympathies ; and I suppose the words, *^ He looks very 
cold, poor fellow," reached them, instead of stinging any meaner 
feeling. He came out on the balcony beside me, and looked down. 
The little Italian boy was looking up, thanking me with word and 
gesture ; and his tattered, shivering appearance seemed to impress 
Lord Hampstead. The old earl took from his pocket two or three 
sovereigns, and threw them down as I had done my shillings. If 
the ragged Savoyard had received my bounty with gratitude, this 
new and astonishing^ muniflcence fairly enraptured him. He 
leaped and danced, he mingled passionate worJ with frantic ges- 
tures I and then, rushing to his organ, tried wildly to express by 
means of its most excruciating strains his fervour of thanks. Lord 
Hampstead put his hands to his ears, and hurried in. 

I followed him, with my bitterness of spirit made still more 
bitter by the little incident. Gratitude is as worthless a purchase 
in its way as love ; but this man could outbuy me in the one as in 
the other. I did not wait for Lord Hampstead to speak, but 
hastened to anticipate him. 

" You asked me yesterday. Lord Hampstead, if I could be 
ready to start to-day for Beaupreau. I told you * Yes ' then ; 
but I have come to say * No' now." 

He seemed blankly astonished, as much at my tone as at the 
purport of my speech. 

" What has happened, Mr. Murray ? " he demanded. 

** Nothing has happened," I said ; " but I expect there will 
happen before long that which will make me the last messenger 
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yon shonld haye honoured with your confidence and your com- 



mission." 



" What is it ? What do you refer to ? " 

'* Ib it not yonr lordship's intention to marry Miss Desmond ? " 

He got np. 

** I thought yon a gentleman," he said. " I have employed 
and trusted you in that belief, and you repay me by trying to force 
your way into my confidence. What title have you to question 
me as to my intentions concerning Miss Desmond ? You are no 
relation of hers, I believe ? " 

" I love her passionately, that is all." 

There was silence between us for a while. At last Lord Hamp- 
stead spoke, and being at once a weak man and a benevolent, his 
impulse naturally was to evade meeting my out-spokenness with 
candid decision on his own part, and at the same time to comfort 
me, if possible. Let me do him the justice that it is my convic- 
tion his memory deserves from me. I believe the liking that he 
had from the first days of our acquaintance hinted himself to 
entertain for me to have been real, and as stable as most feelings 
were in that pitiably unstable mind« 

''You pain me," he began, ''you shock me, Mr. Murray 
Believe me, I am more shocked than I can say." 

" Why need I shock you ? " I asked him. " I see nothing in 
my being your unconscious rival that need shock you. Lord 
Hampstead." 

" I blame myself for having thrown you, a very young man, so 
much in the way of a most lovely and fascinating girl, who could 
not return the love that it was so natural you should 4eam to feel 
for her. I ought to have foreseen these consequences ; I ought 
indeed." \ 

" WeU since they were not foreseen and have arrived," I said, 
« there is nothing for it but to act on our knowledge of them. I 
cannot go to France for you, my lord ; nor can I continue to hold 
my post as manager of the National Theatre." 

" No, no ; I will find you something better." 

" With many thanks for your kindness. Lord Hampstead, I 
should prefer to find a new place for myself. It is not altogether 
pleasant for me to think that I already owe a considerable debt 
of gratitude to the man who is to marry Lilian Desmond." 

" No, no ; you owe me nothing. It is I who am the debtor. 
Your energy and industry while in my employment — and especially 
in this business of the theatre — ^have been of incalculable value to 
me. You must let me repay them adequately, Murray ; I have 
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never done so yet But then I thought that I should have years — all 
our lifetimes, perhaps — in which to discharge myself of my 
obligations." 

His kindness touched me. 

*' Thank you, Lord Hampstead," I said; ** in speaking so 
generously you more than repay me." 

" No, no ; I don't — I don't I You must let me discharge the 
debt I owe you ; it is only justice, Murray." 

*' I will take to the last farthing what you justly owe me, but 
nothing more," I answered. 

" Well, well ; I will find some way of satisfying both your feel- 
ings and mine. And ngw, Murray, one question — and I think 
that, after what has passed, I have a right to put it — Have you 
declared your love to Miss Desmond ? " 

^* I have not in plain words asked her to marry me." 

'^ I am glad of that. I feared for a moment that she had been 
less than frank with me. But you have contrived to convey to 
her, I suppose, some indication of what your sentiments were ? '' 

'* I cannot say that I have not," I answered, smiling bitterly. 

'' She should have told me of that," he said, looking gloomy. 
** But then, with a nature like hers, so delicate, and yet so haughty 
— no, no, I have no right to blame her. I need not ask you what 
her answer was ? " 

<< She gave me distinctly enough to understand that she did 
not love me." 

** Forgive me, Murray — you wiD feel how painful the anxiety is 
that prompts me to put the question. Did she — are you very sure 
that you have conveyed to me the exact purport of Miss Desmond's 
words, whatever they were ? " 

I felt a wild, wicked glee rise in my heart. 

** Ho I ho I " the demon in me laughed out bitterly ; " so even 
this old fool does not really trust her ! He is lured by her beauty, 
and he seeks to buy it — that is all." 

A moment before I had felt some pity for him. I lost it now, 
and with it the compunction that had arisen gradually in me during 
our interview for the promise I had made Lilian not to betray her. 

« Even if my tongue were not tied by that promise," I thought 
now, " I would not speak." 

*< I am very sure that, when I say she does not love me, I speak 
the truth," I answered. 

He drew a long, hard breath ; he looked relieved — ^with the 
relief of a man from whose spirit the weight of some great doubt 
or fear is lifted. 
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" I am very sorry for you, Murray," lie said, his tones trembling, 
and his eyes beaming with scarcely suppressed delight. Philan- 
thropists are mortals, like the rest of us ; and in all that touches 
their heart of hearts, not a whit less sdfish than the eyery-day, 
non-Utopian world. 

I did not reply to his expression of condolence. " When will 
it be conyenient for me to resign my duties at the National 
Theatre? " I asked. 

'' Ah 1 true — ^there is that minor point to settle. Let me see 
— ^we re-open next week, do we not ? " 

" With • The School for Scandal ' and *Lurline.' Yes." 

" Ah f you must stay to superintend the production of your 
friend's piece. I should not like anyone but you to do that.*' 

'< Of my friend's piece 1 Do you mean, Lord Hampstead, that 
Stanhope is the author of * Lurline ' ? " 

*' I am betraying his secret," said Lord Hampstead, smiling, 
*' and against his particular request, too ; but I dare say he will 
forgiye me. Yes, our young editor is the author of ' Lurline.' " 

I don't know what impulse prompted me. 

'* He succeeded me in editmg the Trumpett^^ I said, abruptly. 
'< Might he not succeed me as manager of &e theatre, too ? You 
haye arranged to give up the Trumpetf I know. Lord Hiunpstead." 

" Li another month — ^yes." 

'< Let me continue manager for a month, and then let St>aiihope 
take my place. He is yery young, but I think he has qualities to 
fit him for the post" 

Lord Hampstead looked dubious. 

" I don't promise," he said, slowly ; ** but — ^but Well, I 

wiU think of it." 

We talked together for some liltle while longer, and then I left 
him. We spoke only of business ; there was not another word 
said of Lilian. 

I went straight to the office of the Trumpet^ and there found 
Stanhope. I dared trust myself to meet him. Lilian was neither 
for him nor for me. 

I looked at him, and read in his &ce the signs of the passion 
and the hope that were in him — the passion stiU more consuming 
than my own, by so much as his nature was more impetuous than 
mine ; the hope he had been learning to cherish that Lilian would 
be his. A tmntdt of feelings struggled in me^ealousy, friend- 
ship, anger, malice ; but at bottom of them all I pitied him. I 
was not sure that Lilian loyed him — ^I was yery sure that she 
would marry Lord Hampstead. 
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** Good-morning, Ned," I said. " What should you say if I 
have come here this morning to tell you an astounding piece of 
news concerning myself and Lilian — that she has consented to 
marry me ? " 

He started as if he would have sprung on me. 

" What ? " he said. 

^* You would say it was strange news after yesterday, would you 
not — ^a singular commentary on the gracious way in which she 
received you, and the pleasant afternoon you spent with her ? 
Does she love you, do you think, Ned — or me ? ** 

** You should know. You seem to have asked her." 

" Yes, I have asked her — ^yes, I know. She does not love me 
— she has never meant to marry me : I know both as certainly as 
I know that she received you yesterday afternoon in spite of her 
promise to me, and that you have an appointment with her for 
Thursday evening next." 

" How do you know — ^who could tell you ? Have you set a spy 
to watch her and me ? " 

*' Thank you for the insult," I said, walking to the door. I 
stopped there, and turned. '* It will not surprise you," I said, 
*' to learn that I have broken definitely with Lilian — ^that I intend 
to resign my connection with the National Theatre, and leave the 
field clear to you. I should not wonder if Lord Hampstead offered 
you the very shoes I step out of — the post of manager, I mean. 
Good-bye, Ned : I don't say * Curse you for supplanting me ; ' 
the man who loves Lilian Desmond is likely to find a curse over- 
take him speedily enough." 

He answered nothing, and I went away. 

I went down the next morning to Kew. I had neglected Bachel of 
late more cruelly than ever ; and she had written to me but two 
days before in a strain of mingled sadness and reproach. 

What made me now so eager to see the woman whom I had so 
persistently neglected and so cruelly betrayed ? Heaven knows I 
in the wildness of my rage against Lilian, the more bitterly felt 
because so stubbornly repressed, I was neither willing nor fit to 
analyse the guiding motives of my actions. Possibly it was but 
the eagerness of despair that possessed me ; and as a man doomed 
to death might long for the end, so I craved to set between me and 
the woman whose beauty had tempted me the barrier of irrevocable 
vows. I wished to be dead to her and to the past. 

And in a way, too, I felt a love for Eachel stir within me. I loved 
her for her truth. The tender, tranquil constancy of her nature 
invested her with a kind of beauty in my eyes. She was plain, 
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she was ten years older than myself ; but she loved me, and Her 
beantifal rival did net : she was tme, and Lilian Desmond had no 
tmth in her. 

"I wiD many her," I said, desperately. " She is a foolish 
creature to love such a selfish, weak wretch as I; but, since 
she does, I will keep my promise to her. After all, marriage 
with Rachel Glare is the best thing that can now happen to 
me. It will not make me very happy, I suspect ; but what then ? 
I will give my wife what love I can, and my esteem ; and perhaps 
in time I shall forget. Let me strive to be less selfish — let me place 
Bachel's happiness where I have hitherto placed my own." 

So, in this mood, I sought and met her. She was looking very 
pale and worn, and with almost my first words I remarked on this. 
The answers she gave me made me press my questions ; and pre- 
sently, with a vain effort to keep back her tears : 

" Yes, I am ill," she said. " How should be I well, when you 
have made me so miserable of late ? " 

It was not cheering to me to be greeted with this reproach. I 
had gone down to Eew painting Rachel in my fancy as a compound 
of angel and heroine, and exaggerating her mental and moral 
attractions, in order to bring myself to forget her lack of personal. 
And here, instead of angel or heroine, there met me a tearfiil and 
querulous woman. 

Still, in my reaction against my passion for Lilian, and my new 
eagerness to be unselfish, I would not be chilled by tears or re- 
proaches into forgetting the words I came to say. 

« Indeed, Rachel, you have had cruel reason to complain of me,^ 
I replied. " Will you forgive me ? Will you trust in me when I 
promise to try to make you happy for the fixture ? '* 

But Rachel refused to credit me. 

** You have tired of me — I am sure you have grown tired of 
me,*' she repeated, miserably. 

The firetting of this reproach wore through my patience pre- 
sently. 

*' I have not tired of you," I said ; '' but since it seems no- 
thing I can say will persuade you to the contrary, let us suppose 
for Sie sake of pacifying you that I have. It will surely satisfy 
you to have your own way." 

But she only shook her head, and the tears started to her eyes 
afresh. 

*'How can it satisfy me," she said, '* to know that your feel- 
ings towards me are changed, and that this actress has been the 
means of changing them ? " 
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''This actress!. Miss Desmond — Danvers, I suppose you 
mean ? *' 

*' Oh, I dare say she has a dozen names ! *' said Rachel, spite- 
fully. *' Yes, I mean the creature I saw that night act Viola, and 
for whom you have neglected me ever since." 

** Rachel, forgive me ! I own you have much to forgive." 

*' So you own it, then ! It was she who kept you away from 
me?" 

** But it never shall be again," I said. 

" Oh ! has she thrown you over ? " 

It was a question I could not answer. It was a guess that came 
too near the truth for me not to hang my head with a feeling of 
guilty shame. 

Rachel whitened, and then trembled. I almost feared she 
would faint, and moved towards her ; but she pushed me back. 

'* Leave me ! leave me ! " she said. '' Go to this creature you 
prefer to me." 

" I choose you, and not her," I answered. ** Oh, believe me, 
Rachel, I am in my senses now, however mad I may have been.'' 

** Because she has thrown you over ; is not that it ? You find 
that she was only laughing at you, and you come back to me ? " 

** Rachel I will you listen to me ? " 

** No ; I will have you answer my question first. Is it true or 
not that while you have been visiting here — not very often, cer- 
tainly — as my pledged husband, you were making love to another 
woman ? " 

** Put it in that way, if you choose." 

" But is it true ? " 

" It is, and yet is not." 

" What do you mean ? " 

'' I did not love her, but I was fascinated by her beauty." 

<' I am very plain, I know that. Besides, she is certainly 
younger. So you were fjEtscinated, and — and you let her s^e it, I 
suppose? " 

I made no answer. 

"Did you, Donald?" 

" Need you ask me ? " I said, impatiently. 

" And she — she led you on, of course ? " 

** You ask too much," 

*' Oh, indeed! I ask too much ! I am only the woman that you 
once asked to marry you ; yes ! no doubt I ask too much." 

<' What advances I made and how she received them are a 
thing of the past ; let it rest there." 
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*' Oh ! yonr acteances 1 Perhaps you asked her also to many 
you ? " 

I did not speak. 

*' Oh I " she said, '' this is too much ! Tes, I see it all now : 
it is as clear as day. She led you on, of course, as such a woman 
would ; and then, when you — ^when you entreated her to many 
you, she turned on you and laughed at you. Is not that how it 
happened hetween you ? " 

"Not quite." 

** I dare say it is near enough the truth, at least. If you will 
answer me a question or two, I shall know how near it is." 

" What are they, Rachel ?" 

" Did you ever ask this actress to many you ? " 

I hesitated how to answer. 

** Yes/' I said, at last. '* Go on to your next question." 

« She rejected you ? " 

" She did not." 

** What I she accepted you ? " 

** She neither said yes nor no. Rachel, this cross-examination 
of yours is intolerahle ; let me tell you all plainly. I fancied my- 
self in love with Lilian Desmond, and she cheated me into believ- 
ing that she cared for me. Now I know that she does not, and I 
am cured of my madness about her." 

*< It is just as I thought. Since she will not have you, you 
come back to me." 

" That is a bitter thing to say, Rachel, and not a very true 



one." 



*« What is the truth ? I wish I knew." 

" I have been mad, that is the truth ; and now I am in my 
senses again." 

" And to-morrow you may be mad again, as you call it ! " 

«< Never again, believe me." 

*^ How very plainly she must have shown you that she did not 
care for you I " 

" Rachel ! " 

" Is that another bitter thing to say ? I feel tempted to say 
cruel things this morning, after learning how cruel you have been 
to me for months." 

'* I see I had better go away again with the words unspoken 
that I came here to say." 

** What were they? no pretty compliments, I hope. I should 
fancy that you were repeating over again things that you had 
already said to Miss Danvers at the National." 
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I picked up my hat. 

" Good-moming, Eachel," I said. "If you wish me to come 
here again, perhaps you will write and tell me." 

" Ah ! this is what I might have expected. You break my heart, 
and then you leave me." 

" Leave you ! It seems to me you drive me away." 

** I do not ; it is you who first make me wretched and then 
desert me." 

'' Desert you ! I came here this morning hating myself for the 
past, and hoping to tell you the plan I had formed for our joint 
future." 

" Tell me then." 

** What I while you ask me in that bitter way ? It would sound 
too like mocking you." 

" I don't care how it sounds. Tell me, Donald ! " 

** As you please, Eachel. To begin : I have from various 
sources, as you may guess, a very fair income at present. It can- 
not be much under eight hundred a year, and more than half of it 
comes from the National Theatre." 

" Ah I '^ 

'' I shall be a poorer man by that half of my income in another 
month." 

** Are you leaving the theatre ? " 

** Yes ; in another month." 

" Why ? " 

*' I think you need scarcely ask me." 

« I think not, indeed I You leave because you know that you 
still love this creature who acts there, and that she will never care 
for you." 

'* Indeed, I know nothing of the sort." 

*' I am sure you are either trying to cheat yourself or me," said 
Bachel, passionately. "Don't tell me anything more of your 
plans — I wish to hear nothing of them." 

"What do you wish, Bachel? Your wishes shall be law to 
me. 

" I don't'know. Oh, Donald, do you love this girl ? " 

" I swear to you — no." 

** And yet you throw away all your best prospects for her I " 

** Shall I stay on at the theatre ? Would you prefer to have 
me every day meeting this siren who, I confess, already fjEtscinated 
me into wronging you ? " 

" Do as you please." 

** Bachel^ I will do as you please — not about leaving the 
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tibeatre, that I have determined on in any case ; bat abont the 
disposal of my future life. You shall hold me to my promise or 
release me from it ; but if you can lore me well enough to forgiye 
me, I will do my best to make you happy." 

No little to my surprise, she burst suddenly into tears. 

" I cannot tell," she sobbed ; ** I don't know if I can forgiye 
you. You have tired of me once — ^you might tire of me again." 

** Believe me, no." 

" Ah I so you said before, and I believed you. But you met 
this Miss Danvers, and then ! Oh ! you have treated me very 
cruelly 1 " 

** Rachel, I know it, and I hate myself for my folly. I loye you 
better now than I did before I knew Miss Danvers. Will you not 
believe me ? Is there nothing I can do to convince you of 
that ? " 

''It is too soon yet to ask me; wait till I have forgotten a 
little how miserable you have made me feel to-day." 

'' I will wait, Bachel. In a month — ^when I have parted from 
the National Theatre and all connected with it, I will ask you again 
whether you will marry me or not." 

And on that understanding, Bachel Clare and I parted. 

I went back to town, and straight from the railway station to 
the National. There, almost the first person that met me was 
Lilian. 

She smiled, and offered me her hand — the old smile, but there 
was in it something new of malice. 

" Thank you for your letter,** she said. - ** I think yon will find 
one waiting for you at your lodgings that may serve as some sorb 
of answer to it.'* 

** Not from you ? " 

''No, not from me. But I dare say you will come to me to ask 
what it all means as soon as you have read it.** 

«« I think not.'* 

<* Oh, I think you will. I shall be very happy to see yon in 
Melville Street this evening, at any time between seven and nine. 
You will not meet Mr. Stanhope.'* And, with a meaning smile, 
she moved away. 

I found what was evidently the letter she spoke of waiting for 
me when I returned to my lodgings some hours later. It was 
addressed to me in Stanhope's handwriting, and I opened it with 
some surprise and more foreboding. 



it 



1 don't reproach you," the writer began. ** You and I must 
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each choose onr separate path, and neither is accountable to the 
other for the one he travels. Mine will take me to France instead 
of you. 

*' I own I like a man who holds to his word, wherever it be 
pledged. But I don't believe, as Lilian seeks to persuade me, 
and is certainly persuaded herself, that you only drew back because 
she would not give you her promise to set against yours. From 
my point of view, your determination to have a plain answer as to 
whether she would marry you or not is natural enough — as natural 
as that she should mistake your jealousy for a mean attempt to bar- 
gain with her, and resent it accordingly. You said enough to me this 
morning to show me what is really in your mind. I can understand 
your anger with her, and your refusal to carry out your promise to 
her, without any such injurious interpretation of your conduct as 
she has put upon it. I can't say more ; I am sure you will do me 
the justice to believe that I could say very little on such a subject 
to her. 

'' I am going to take your place. Lord Hampstead will hear 
from me to-morrow that I have been forced to leave London at a 
moment's notice on pressing private affairs. Will you do me the 
kindness to have heard that explanation o£ my absence also^ if he 
should say anything to you on the subject ? 

** If you thmk I owe you any further and personal explanation, 
I shall gladly furnish it on my return." 

I smiled bitterly as I threw down the letter. So he thought 
she loved him, and that I had suspected it and had brought matters 
to a crisis accordingly ! What daring falsehood had she told him ? 
I would go to her and learn. 

'*I was right, after all, you see," Lilian greeted me, mockingly, 
when I presented myself at half-past seven that evening in Melville 
Street, and found her waiting to receive me. 

" You were," I said. " WeD, what have you to tell me ? " 



CHAPTER XXI. 
love's messenger. 



She looked at me steadily before she answered. I think she 
wanted to judge if her power ever me was altogether gone. I 
looked back quietly, and waited. 

'* So you are free from my spells ! " she said at last, while a 
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gingnlar and biiier gmile gaye to her beauty a character abnost of 
diai)lerie. " Do yoa remember once calling me Circe ? I have 
informed myself since then who Circe was, and I know now what 
yon meant when yon called me so. Some women might resent 
having snch a nickname applied to them ; but for my part I like 
it and accept it, for I fidel that it exactly snits me. Yes, I am a 
Circe, and no man is likely to be any the better for loving me. 
Yon are not the better, are yon ? " 

'* Not mnch. Don't ask me," I said. " Tell me instead what 
yon have done with Stanhope." 

'' Only made a carrier-pigeon of him — sent him flying on the 
wings of love to Beaapreau. He is my messenger, yoa under- 
stand — ^not Lord Hampstead's, as yoa woold have been ; and he 
will bring me back, I hope, the evidence that will establish my 
title to my new alias of Lucille du Tremblay." 

" I have been a fool to the last," I said. '^ Have I not, sweet 
Circe ? " 

/< I think you have. You would scarcely have been so ready 
to pledge yourself to keep my secret from all the world if you had 
foreseen this move of mine. You would have told me : ' From 
all the world but my Mend Stanhope.' " 

" And yet he scarcely deserves tiiat I should open his eyes," I 
said, thinking of all the rude wrenches he had given our friend- 
ship. *< No ; let him find out for himself what you are, my £Eurest 
Circe. Only, I warn you of one thing : it will be dangerous to 
mock him, as you have pleased yourself by mocking me. I don't 
think he would be likely to take his passions in the grip that I have 
done, and force them down.'' 

'* I like danger. I am more my father's than my mother's child, 
I fancy ; and he, scoundrel though he was, had the virtue of a 
little courage at least, and did not think risk of much account 
compared with the winning of his objects. I take afler him in 
thai Your friend must run his risk, and I will run mine." 

'* Good," I said. *^ It will be amusing to stand by and watch 
the game." 

" For you, do you mean? Please not to be overrcurious in 
your attitude towards the performers, or I shall try to get my 
fellow- actor persuaded to quarrel with yoiu" 

** I am sure you could persuade him to anything. What have 
you got him persuaded of now, that he has set off for Beau- 
preau, after leaving me the letter that I have had the pleasure of 
reading this evening ? " 

" Can you not guess ? " 
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" Indeed, no. I only feel very well assured, from my knowledge 
of Stanhope's character, that yon have not told hun the truth. 
His starting on this journey is quite enough to prove to me that 
he does not yet recognise in you the fiiture Countess of Hamp- 
stead.'' 

"I have told him a very pretty and romantic story. I have got 
him to helieve, as I at first persuaded you, that Lord Hampstead 
intends to adopt me as his daughter ; hut I have added some 
interesting new particulars to the story I told you." 

" Yes ? " 

She looked across the table that was between us to me, laughing. 

" Only fancy 1 " she said ; " Lord Hampstead has discovered in 
me a singular resemblance to a girl he loved when he was young, 
and who died, and whose memory he has all his life cherished. 
He intends-^s you know-to adopt me, being too much my senior 
to think of any other relation, and to leave me when he dies a 
large share of his personal property. Poor Mr. Stanhope ! it is 
almost a shame to work on his poet's imagination with such tales.'* 

** And what tale have you told him of me ? " 

" Oh, of you ! Why you must really excuse the light in which 
I have shown you to him — necessity Hke mine has no law, you 
know. I made, first of all, a little confession to Mr. Stanhope 
about myself. I told him — with bitter exclamations, of course, 
against my folly — that I had been ashamed to declare to Lord 
Hampstead the truth about my parentage ; and so had taken on 
myself the identity of a very near relative of mine, a certain 
Lucille du Tremblay, residing at Beaupreau in France. I went 
on to say that I was in mortal dread lest Lord Hampstead should 
some day ask me for evidence of the truth of my story ; and in 
this fear, I had confessed all to you ; and that you had promised 
to go to Beaupreau and persuade Lucille into seUing me her 
name and the proofs that I had a right to bear it." 

*'But that I repented of my promise at the last moment. 
"Why?" 

"I did not tell him you repented of your promise — ^I hinted , 
you had tried to bind me by another." 

I said nothing. 

** He had been talking with you — ^I foond that from almost the 
first words he said ; and had come away with the idea that there 
had been a desperate quarrel between us on his account — his 
account, mdeed, poor boy ! — and that you had accused me of flirt- 
ing with him, perhaps of caring more for him than I did for you 
Oh, I could have burst out laughing in his face.'' 
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«* But you did not laugh ? " 

'* Oh uo, I did not laugh. I told him — that is, I hinted — that 
you had come to me and insisted on having my promise to marry 
you when you came back from Beaupreau with the proofs I 
wanted, and that I would not give it." 

"And then?" 

*' Oh, can you not guess the rest ? " she said impatiently. '* I 
was in a fury with you — ^what woman would not have been ? — and 
I said some very bitter things. You answered that I did not love 
you. I was much too angry not to tell the truth and something 
more ; and I answered that I hated you — that I had always hated 
you, and that I would never marry you. Then you went 
away." 

"And that is all?" 

" What ! is it not enough ? " 

" I think I could add a touch or two to complete the picture. 
I think I can see the sweet blush on your cheek — ^the shy drooping 
of your eyes with which you hinted that now was the moment 
when I charged you in my fury with loving him ; and that when 
you did not altogether deny it, I went away cursing you both." 

''I did not think you could have seen so clearly,'' she said. 
*^ Perhaps he does go to France with some wild hope that when 
he comes back I may listen while he tells me of his passion for 
me. Poor boy I it is a shame to cheat him, is it not ? Well, 
have I set your mind at rest ? " 

" Oh, quite at rest. And now, since I have learned all I came 
to learn — good-bye ! " 

" What ! so coldly ? " She said it in the subtlest of the tones 
that had been wont to thrill me, and flashed on me the fall love 
light of her eyes. " Do you hate me, Donald, that you can say 
good-bye to me in such a tone as that ? Will you never, never 
make excuses for me ? " 

But nothing kindled in my soul. 

" Lilian,*' I said, " you might as well try your looks and smiles 
on the dead as on me. I am as cold to them to-night as I shall 
be a hundred years from now.'* 

" I don't beHeve it." 

« Why ? because I am a man and you a woman ; because I am 
young and you are beautiful ? That is all true ; but then, Lilian, 
it is nothing to the remembrance of the way in which you have 
cheated me — ^the bitterness of the knowledge that you would never 
love me." 

" Are you sure of that ? " She came closer to me as she spoke, 
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and asked it very softly, and with a delicions tremor in her voice. 
** Why should you he sure that I would never love you, Donald ? " 

** Why should you care to try your lures on me even now ? ** I 
answered hitterly. ** I could do nothing more for you, even if I 
were willing ; for I have told Lord Hampstead that I love you.'* 

'* I know. I had a little scene with him. He reproached me 
with not being altogethez candid with him about you ; and I had 
some trouble in getting him persuaded that I had acted from the 
best of motives. Oh, there is no fool like an old one I He had 
come to me, I really believe, almost resolved to throw me over if 
he could, and I sent him away feeling that he could not throw me 
over if he would." 

** Why should he think of throwing you over ? " 

** Because he had a jealous fancy that I must have led you on, 
before you would have fallen so desperately in love with me. Oh, 
how indignantly I treated his suspicions, when I had once 
brought him to the point of feeling that he was too much under 
my spells to break with me. He begged my pardon before he- 
went— I was half tempted to make him beg it on his knees." 

" I believe you did.** 

'* Oh no, not this time. But let him bore me again with his 
absurd jealousies, and he shall — he shall ! '* 

** So the mask is not always easy to wear? You feel sometimes 
as if you would like to throw it oflf ? ** 

" I am never half an hour in Lord Hampstead's company but I 
feel that I would. like to throw it ofif. Oh, there are times when 
I could almost give it all up— rank and riches, and all — just ta 
have the delight of showing him what I really am, when he has 
been calling me his angel ; and then go back to the stage again, 
and be rid of my elderly beau for ever.** 

" You will be very happy in your marriage, Lilian." 

'* Oh, very happy ! But there is a happiness that is too violent 
to last long, and mine will be of that kind, I fancy.** 

<' You will kill him,** I said, *< as surely as if you had sapped his ] 
life with a slow poison, and the law will be impotent to touch you.*' ' 

'< He should be my master. What a contemptible thing it is 
for a man to be so weak I I have no pity for him.** 

<* What a frightful thing it is for a woman to be as you are I *' 

" Flatterer ; ** she said ; " I don't believe you have got over 
your love for me, after all, or you would not pay me such furious 
compliments.** 

'* Listen to me, Lilian. Can you listen to me for a little time— 
while I talk plainly to you ? ** 

p 
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" Oh, let ns sit down, then ! It is sach tiresome work to be 
serious standing.*' 

So we sat down side hj side, as we had talked together many an 
hour before. 

'* I am not a good man," I commenced. *' I am not likely eyer 
to be, for I have much that is base and . selfidi in my nature. 
Still, howeyer bad I may be — and a man has, as it were, a charter 
from Nature to be worse than a woman — I never sinned a sin but 
I felt afterwards, sometimes repentance — certainly remorse. Can 
you say as much, Lilian ? " 

" I certainly shall not say anything to you on the subject. Yon 
are not my confessor. You are not even of my faith." 

" Your faith ! " I said. •* What, do you really believe in 
something, Lilian ? " 

" If you mean to insult my religion " 

" Your religion I Have you a religion, then ? ** 

She put a strong restraint on herself ; she answered me mock- 
ingly. 

" If I had married you," she said, " you would have spent the 

honeymoon, I do believe, in trying to convert me to Protestantism." 

'* Indeed, no. I would despise trying to make a convert of you 
or anyone through the affections. But tell me this, Lilian — does 
not your Church recognise a distinction between cardinal virtues 
and deadly sins ? " 

" What then ? " 

** Only that you seem to practise the sins and avoid the virtues. 
Is that your Church's teachmg ? " 

Again I could see that she put a restraint on herself. 

*' I shall tire of the sins in time," she said. ''When I do^ 
virtue will have all the advantage of being quite novel to me." 
Then she looked at me a little insolently. '' Have you anything 
else impertinent to ask me? " she said. ''You evidently credit 
me with one virtue at least — ^that which Job had." 

" I have one thing to ask of you — a favour, Lilian." 

" What — that we should kiss and part friends ? " 

" No, not that. Lilian, will you, for my sake— or rather, for 
the sake of the wrongs you have done me — spare poor Stanhope ? " 

" Spare him ? " 

" Yes." 

" I like him — far more than I ever liked you. . I believe I 
could like him well enough to marry him, if it were not that I am 
determined to marry Lord Hampstead. You wanted candour from 
me ; how do you relish it now that you have got it ? " 
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I don't wonder that yon prefer him to me," I said tranquilly. 
" He is cleverer and certainly better-looking.** 

'* And manlier, and more my master. You have not a bad idea 
of dealing with me, indeed, but his is a better.*' 

** So much the worse for him.** 

"Why?** 

** He will suffer more in the end the more nearly he persnades 
you to be false to yourself/* 

"How false to myself?*' 

<' I mean that you will marry LprdHampstead, however violent 
a fancy you may take td Stanhope. Lilian, I have had my life 
wrecked through loving you, but I see that another man is destined, 
to fare still worse.** 

" Well, he is your rival ; you will enjoy looking on while I play 
my little comedy with him, a mock Juliet to his true Borneo. You 
said you would just now.*' 

'' I did not mean it. I feel some anger against him — it would 
be strange if I did not ; but I don*t want to see him even more 
cruelly cheated than I have been. It might kill him — or he you." 

^* I shall do exactly what I please—- Uiat is my first and last 
word on the subject both of Mr. Stanhope and Lord Hampstead. 
Now change it, please." 

*' I will go," I said, rising. " I was a fool to think that any- 
thing I coidd say would ever influence you." 

'' Lideed, it was not the wisest of £uIcie^. But will you not 
finish your sermon ? — it was so stupid of me to get angry and 
disturb it. I have quite recovered my temper now ; I shall listen 
with interest. Bo finish, please : I will tiy to imagine that I am 
Mary Stuart listening to John Enox. You are really rather like 
Knox in some ways ; and I dare say I am nearly as good-looking 
as Mary, and not much better on the whole.** 

'* I have finished. I only meant to appeal to the little good that 
I thought was in you, and the little good would seem to be none. 
Lilian, I am disposed to recognise Heaven's mercy in my not 
having been permitted to make you my wife. There are happi- 
nesses, as you say, too violent for human nature to support, and 
mine might have ended in my one day taking your life and then 
my own.*' 

And, with that adieu, I turned away. She did not seek to call 
me back. I think even her ingatiable vanity, and hardy reliance 
on herself and her lures, had begun to give way to the conviction 
that I knew her at last too well ever to be cheated again into the 
belief that she would love me. I was a tool she could no longer use. 
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The next few days I spent in making arrangements for separat- 
ing OB wholly as possible the fhture of my life from the past. I 
wanted to be away from Stanhope : I could no longer bear to live 
in daily companionship with him. One day he would know Lilian 
as I knew her, and then we might meet again. Not as we had 
met in the past — ah ! never again could there be between ns the 
pleasant friendship of the old fitmk, cordial, hopeful day ; but at 
least we might meet as friends. But, as yet, though I haTe 
wakened from my dreams, Stanhope was but^newly entered on the 
fever of his ; and, with the glow of his passion kindling life for 
him, he must needs go his way, and I, in bitterness and darkness 
of spirit, would go mine. 

Something of this I told him when we next met. It was on the 
night of his return from France ; and he came late into our joint 
sitting-room, and found me sitting by the fire, smoking, and star- 
ing moodily into it. I was drawing pictures there — ^not so bright 
as the glowing embers of which I frtshioned them. 

We exchanged a short good-night, and then neither said any- 
thing more for a time. He drew a chair near mine, and sitting 
down, seemed to wait for me to speak. I said nothing, and 
smoked on quietly. 

My addiction to this — *' the one vice,*' he had been accustomed 
jestingly to declare, '* that he would never acquire " — gave me the 
advantage over him in our trial of patience. He lost his at last. 

'* We seem to be dull company for each other to-night," he said 
suddenly. 

** I don't know that I have much to say," I replied. " The cur 
who sets a spy to watch Lilian and you — the coward who breaks 
his promise at the last moment to tiie girl he professed to love, 
naturally feels a difficulty in speaking to you." 

** Don't try irony. You have no gift for it. We had better 
both be as serious as our position is. I beg your pardon, first of 
all, for that insulting speech of mine. I wanted to beg it. 
Heaven knows, a minute after I had said the words. I had no 
other meaning at the time than to sting you, as I was stung by 
finding that you knew of my meeting with Lilian, and my appoint- 
ment to see her again. How you got your knowledge I don't ask, 
but I could never have really supposed that it was through a spy. 
Would I have shaken hands mih you to-night if I had done yon 
the injury of supposing that it was ? " 

<' What a bundle of inconsistencies you are ! Was it no injury 
to insult me with such a speech ? " 

" I know it was. Forgive me, Murray." 
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" Don't say anything more about it,** I told him. " Well, you 
haye been to Beauprean — what is to come of your errand there ? 
But perhaps I hardly ought to ask." 

'* I know now what Madame Valentin and Lilian are to each 
other," he said, without directly replying to my question. 

'* You know I" 

" I learnt at Beaupreau from But do you know, too ? " 

he asked me, breaking ofif abruptly. 

« From the daughter of the one and the half-sister of the 
other,*' I answered quietly. " My dear fellow *' (for I could not 
resist the temptation to plunge a barbed little arrow that was 
half a warning into this my rivaJ), <' Lilian and I had no half-con- 
fidences in the time when we were lovers.'* 

" I suppose not,*' he answered gloomily. <* I think I catch 
what that tone means, Murray. You know of something that I 
do not — a curse take it, whatever it is I — and you tell yourself 
that if I knew it, it might change my feelings towards her. It 
would not : it could not now.*' 

** I am sorry for you, Ned." 

** No, I must win her, whatever the cost may be ; that is *' 

He broke ofif abruptly. 

*' That is," I said quietly, and yet with a bitter malice in my 
heart, ''if I am not to have her. Oh no, I am not to win her. 
She has told me very plainly that she never cared for me— nor 
ever could. I don't think, Ned, she could say as much to you.** 

He answered nothing for a while, and then suddenly resumed the 
subject of his journey. 

'' I have done my errand to Beaupreau,*' he said. '* I have 
done it with a result that Lilian had scarcely bargained for — ^the 
actual Lucille du Tremblay is probably by this time on her way to 
England.** 

** Dear creature ! She hopes to sell her birthright at a higher 
price by making the bargain in person, I suppose ? ** 

** No ; it is not that, I think. She is vexy unlike the sketch Lilian 
had given me of her ; and I perceive, by your saying that, to 
you.** 

" What is she really like ? " 

<' She is — or she is even a more accomplished actress than her 
sister — a very weak, simple, and afifectionate creature. Not a 
saint ; and being vexy poor, she took the money that Lilian sent 
her.** 

<< She will sell her name — weak, simple, loving woman I ** I said 
sarcastically.*' 
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'< Neither yon nor I have a right to blame her,^ he answered 
ahnost savagely. *' What are you? what am I! — ask yourself 
that before yon judge this poor Lucille. She is a weak creature — 
better than, perhaps, than have such demoniac strength of natbre 
as her half-sister — ^but I am sure that she has affections. She 
has grown up to womanhood without knowing where her mother 
was, and she longs to see her and be allowed to love her. ' If it 
will do my sister any good to bear my name, and my mother wishes 
that she should take it, I am very willing,' she said to me. ' But 
I want to see my mother, and to tell her that I love her.' '* 

''And did you answer that Madame Valentin wished Lilian to 
take Lucille's name ? " 

*' It would have been too monstrous a falsehood. I know that 
she does not wish it. I know that she dreads this scheme of 
Lilian's for cheating Lord Hampstead, and would rebel against it 
if she dared." 

"Yes — ^if she dared. Poor mother! to have such a daughter 
and to fear her. I see she has imparted her fears to you, Ned, as 
she did not many days ago to me." 

'* Ah ! she was your mformant about Lilian's admitting me to 
see her ?" he said quickly. 

'' Pardon me. Keep your secrets; and I will keep mine." 

" I haye none to keep. I passionately love this giri, and I have 
giyen myself over to my passion for her — that is the frank truth 
about her and me." 

" Yes," I said. " Ned, I leave here to-morrow." 

'' Ah ! so she parts us, then ? " 

'' Could you think she would not ? Till I know what comes of 
your paspion for her — ^yes." 

He sat for a long while silent 

'* Murray," he at last said, with an unwonted softness in his 
tone and look, *' I have never had any friend in my life but you, 
and it goes to my heart to lose you." 

''And to mine that we should part — and part thus. But I 
cannot look on while you make love to lilian Desmond. Only, 
till your marriage-day with her comes, we may still meet — and 
still as friends." 

" That day you believe will never come ? '* 

I sat silent. 

'* For God's sake, tell me ! " he implored, with sudden earnest- 
ness. 

** I cannot : I am tongue-tied — towards you and all the world." 

<' By a promise that ^e exacted from you ? " 
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*' By a promise that I freely made her/' 

"Ah! this is your, revenge on me — this promise and this 
fiilence. You know of some^ing — something that it would be 
bitter to me to learn now, but that it may be madness to learn in 
sh little while from now — and you keep it from me. Oh, Murray ! 
jour silence gives me frightful thoughts." 

" Listen, Ned," I said, and took his hand. *^ You know that 
I would have done for her sake all that you have already done- 
nay, more, that I would have betrayed Lord Hampstead's confi- 
dence to win her, and have been the meanest and basest of the 
actors in an audacious fraud." 

** Which I am now, you mean ? *' 

''I did not mean it— I was thinking of myself. But go to her 
— entreat her to tell you truly why at the twelfth hour I failed to 
perjure myself; swear to her that all you care for is to win her ; 
and when she has your oath and jou have her fullest confidence, 
then write to me that you are still her slave, and I will never take, 
jour hand again." 

"What do you know of her ? What monstrous thing can you 
know P She is not a wife already, is she ? ** 

** Ask her, and not me." 

<* 1 will," he swore, and left me. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

HOW THB PLAY ENDED. 

.When the orchestra was playing merrily, and the house was 
gradually filling, and the curtain was about to rise on the first 
representation of "Lurline,'' Stanhope presented himself at the- 
stage-door and asked for me. I went down and shook hands. 

« You have come, after all, to see how your siren takes with the 
public," I said. 

*' Yes. I was a fool to think of staying away. My burlesque 
may never be acted again.*' 

** Burlesque I " 

'** Isn't it one p I have taken a &ncy that it is." 

"WhyP" 

** I'll tell you presently. Can you give me a comer anywhere, 
or shall I go round and pay at the doors ? " 

'< Come this way," I said. I led him to a small box on an 
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upper tier ; and added, <* If yon had let me know earlier thai yon 
had changed your mind, I might haTe found you something 
better." 

*' I only changed it this yery afternoon," he answered. 

We looked at each other. There was curiosity in my gaze, and 
in his a singular and passionate something, that spoke of violent 
though suppressed emotion. 

" Stanhope," I said, ** what is it ? You look " 

*' Well, how do I look ? " he demanded, as I paused. " Is 
there anything strange in my eyes that you stare so into them ? *' 

*' I could almost say — a deyU,*' I answered. " Have you been 
to her — has she " 

*' She has told me nothing,*' he interrupted. '' I have not pat 
a single question to her ; and yet — oh, Murray ! listen to me, and 
feel that you have your revenge on me. I know her.** 

We &ced each other silently. 

'* Well, sit down,'* he said at last, '' and hear my story — it's 
amusing, I assure you ; and you'll laugh at it if you have any 
sense of humour in you. Sit down ; this is just the place and 
time to tell it, this ten minutes before Lurline comes on the 
stage.*' 

I had my duties, but I neglected them ; and sat down and 
waited silently. 

** You remember, I suppose, that when, the night before last, 
we had a talk about Lilian, I asked you if she were a wife already. 
I did not suspect the truth to be that she was on the point of be- 
coming one. I parted from you to go to her, as you bade me, 
without its having struck me that you had not said : ' Go, marry 
her.' 

** I was tired that night, and I slept well — yes, without a dream. 
I rose late the next morning, and dressed myself carefully, think- 
ing to go to Lilian. I had not yet seen her when I met you." 

•* Ah ! Go on." 

*' You had been accustomed in old days — by heaven ! they seem 
years ago, those days, and they are scarcely months — ^to dress 
with a similar care when you were to see her. I remembered that 
as I dressed, and somehow the thought chafed me. I put off 
again my superfine lendings, and dressed carelessly and shabbily. 
Then I went out, and stopped at the street-door. Somebody was 
waiting there forme." 

** Who ? " 

** Only an old acquaintance of mine ; my &miliar counsellor, 
. my friend — Mephisto. He must have wondered at my dulness 
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in not Buspecting the truth before. He stood by me invisible) and 
whispered, * You did not quite understand your friend Murray last 
night, I am afraid. Are you sure — are you very sure that there 
was any question in his hints to you of your marrying the woman 
that you and he both love ? ' 

'* I started, Murray, and tried to remember what yon had said 
to me. 

" * Think how he loved her,* the whisper continued. * Yet he 
breaks with her for ever. Why ? * 

*' < He knows that she does not love him,' I replied. 

*' ' Do yot not thin^L that it may rather be because he knows she 
will not marry him — will neither marry him nor you ? ' 

'* I stood there trying to put the suggestion from me. At last 
I answered, * Why not ? * 

'* * There is Lord Hampstead,' said the whisper. 

** ^ She is to be his daughter.' 

** < Is she to be his daughter P ' 

*' The affirmation was made and the question put in almost the 
same second of time ; and yet the interval between the two seemed 
to me to yawn wide as the pit of hell. Mephisto was satisfied, 
and left me. Tell me, Murray, where did I go next ? " 

** To Lilian." 

*' Oh no ; I went back to the house I had just left. You were 
packing in your room to leave when I got into mine ; and I heard 
you presently go away. I looked after your cab as it drove off, 
and thought ; ' He has lost her. He knows whether this new 
suspicion be the truth.' 

'* And then an idea that, together with that suspicion, had poss- 
essed me in the street, and had led me back almost against my- 
self to the room where I sat, ripened instantly to a resolve. 
* Has she cheated me ? ' I thought ' cheated me into believing 
a lie about Lord Hampstead ? I will go to him and cheat the 
truth out of him.' 

'' I had to spend an hour longer in considering how, before I 
hit upon the means. Martha Hopkins was present to my memory 
all the while. I had fooled him once before in the character of a 
ragged old beldame ; how should I cheat him now p 

" At last I formed my plans. I went out and bought the means 
of executing them. When I returned it was nearly night. I had 
thought to pass the evening with Lilian, but I coidd not ; I spent 
it alone with my fancies about her. When they grew at last 
intolerable, I quieted my maddening brain with a Httle laudanum > 
and so got a few hours sleep. 
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'^ This morning I was early np and dressing. I was at Bean- 
fort Street before Lord Hampstead was yisible. He was dressing 
when I got there, it seems ; and as soon as my name was taken 
np to him he sent to me, begging that Monsieur da Tremblaj 
would wait." 

" Stanhope ! " 

'* Achille dn Tremblay — ^brother of the late Yicomte, you mi- 
derstand. • There is actually an Achille du Tremblay ^ye in 
France at this moment — so I happen to have learnt from the 
actual Lucille. Well, Lord Hampstead came down presently, and 
was all courtesy and cordiality. I had artificial means of dis- 
guising my yoice ; there was the difficulty, but I conquered it ; I 
had ffbadied my dress and transformed my features. He was 
even more the dupe of Achille du Tremblay than he had been of 
Martha Hopkins. 

*' I had just left my niece, I told him. I had come stra^ht 
from Beaupreau on receiving her letter, bringing with me the 
family papers she had written for. Then I showed them to him 
— ^those that the genuine Lucille du Tremblay had entrusted to 
me — that I had not yet delivered over to the felse Lncille; 
and when he had read them and expressed himself satisfied of 
their genuineness, and was entreating me to believe that he only 
read tiiem, or had allowed them to be written for, at my niece's 
pressing request, I said ; ' Pardon me, my lord, but my niece 
has not yet explained distinctly to me what your intentions are 
respecting her.* 

*' ' Ah, she left them to be explained by me, no doubt," he said. 
' <*M.'du Tremblay, I have asked your niece to marry me. I 
trust that, as her other's brother, you find the alliance not unfit- 
ting. I shall restore her to the station she was created to adorn, 
find she will lend added lustre to it by her beauty and her wit." 

" I declared my delight — my rapture. I got away — I scarcely 
know how ; but I am sure I preserved the character of Achille du 
Tremblay to the last. He expressed his pleasure at having made 
my acquaintance, and pressed me to dine With him to-morrow. I 
promised ; yes, on my soul I believe I promised. At last I got 
away ; and when it was dark stole into my lodgings, and ridded 
myself of my disguise. Then I came here." 

** Yes= — why ? You are not mad, I hope ? you have no violent 
thoughts against yourself and her ? " 

*' Oh no," he said coldly.; " I am not mad. I only want to 
see this burlesque of mine, and to be amused by it — as I doubt 
if any other of the audience will." 
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* " And why should you doubt ? or why speak of ' this bur- 
lesque ? ' " 

*' I thought I knew her when I wrote it. I thought I was fit- 
ting her witii a part just suited for her, and that she was like the 
Lurline of the legend. Bah ! what was the Bhine-fiend to her ? 
LiurHne only lured mortals to their death ; she tempts the soul of 
a man to perdition. See I there is the curtain rising." 

The curtain went up. Lurline appeared among attendant 
water-nymphS) and all the audience applauded her. She was indeed 
radiantly beautiful. Stanhope looked at her, and then at me. 

'* She is almost worth it, is she not ? " 

"Worth what?" 

" Worth loving to the last. Worth throwing away conscience 
and honour for. Oh, 1 know now what sort of pa& I stand at 
the entrance of! No, don't ofifer me your hand in show of sym- 
pathy, or to remind me that you stood there before me, and turned 
away ; I have not yet made up my mind that I will imitate you." 

"But you will." 

'* Shall I? I am not sure. To go on would be revenge 
worthy of the demon I feel myself to-night — a revenge on both 
her and him." 

'* You can have no sort of revenge to take on him.** 

" Not on the man who buys away from me the woman I thought 
to make my wife ? Not on the man who is rich while I am poor 
— a peer while I am peasant-sprung ? Why, we are enemies bom ! " 

*' You have received kindness from him." 

*' I have sold service to him — ^nothing more. I shall never 
again sell it from this day. I shall leave him, as you are leaving 
bun. Let him beware of me ! " 

'* Beware of yourself. Stanhope," I answered. *< Some sins 
are too base even for repentance — a man can never pardon him- 
self then." 

*• You would not pardon me, I see." 

"I would not." 

*' Well, amen ! " he said. '' Let us look on at the play — at 
her, I mean." 

And we sat there and looked at her, each man buried in his own 
dark thoughts. I was called away presently by a message that 
Lord Hampstead was in the theatre and wished to see me. He went 
away, however, at the end of the first act, which was only coldly 
received. It seemed probable that the piece would fail, and he 
did not wish to be in at the death. . He would return, he said, in 
time for ** The School for Scandal." 
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When I left him, I went to the wings, and waited there £)r the 
second act to commence. I did not wish just then to go near 
Stanhope. 

By a stolen glance from the side I conld watch him — ^myself 
nnseen. Soon the second and final act hegan, and Lilian came 
on the stage again — radiant, siren-like, bat with an angry gleam 
in her eyes, the pictnre of Circe incensed. She was not accus- 
tomed to any half-snccess. 

I went away and got an opera-glass ; and retnming, directed it 
on Stanhope. He watched her, motionless ; and I tried to read 
what was in his face. I conld not ; only it seemed to me that, 
ii his good and e^il angels were striving for his soul, the demon 
had the stronger grip upon ii 

The second act had better fortune than the first. It was 
slightly, then more warmly applauded ; and Lilian, drinking in 
the applause as if it had been wine, flung herself more and more 
passionately into her part, and snatched success when it was 
almost out of her grasp. 

Near the end Lurline had to rise, borne in a chariot of pearly 
shell, and with her beauty lighted up by gleams of fitful bright- 
ness, from the Rhine to Uie summit of the Loreley Bock. When 
the moment came for that apotheosis, and she stood there, regal, 
radiant — up before her went to the roof of the theatre a clamour 
of wild applause. The actress — ^the woman, had conqaered ; her 
genius, her loveliness made of that moment such an instant as 
flashes in arrowy revelation on the soul, and stirs a gazing multi- 
tude to deliriuuL They cheered her wildly — ^her, and not the play ; 
and with the roar of that homage in her ears, she rose slowly up- 
wards. I watched her, and felt how, high above me. Stanhope 
watched her too ; and how to him, as to me, there must be in this 
creature a revelation of new and exceeding beauty. 

She was looking upwards, and in her eyes there was a gleam of 
triumph, and in her &ce a strauge, bright beauty, as of something 
more^or, as it might be, less — than woman. She was carefiil 
all the while, with £e watchful care of her artist-nature, to be in 
ose and gesture Lurline, even while surrendering herself as 
Lilian Desmond to the full enjoyment of the moment. 

I saw her so an instant, and no more. For in the next, with 
a warning snap, something gave way above me — above her. I 
sprang forward with a cry. The audience were still wildly 
applauding — ^Lurline still smiled on them, when with a heavy 
crash something whirled down from above — ^and then there was 
another and duller crash — and the stage was a mass of dust and 
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ruin. The appliances for floating the shell-car to the summit of 
the Loreley Bock had given way, and heneath the car and the 
wreck of the mechanism lay that beautiful figure, crushed, motion- 
less — ^it might be, dead. 

I drew her out I had flung the wreckage aside with a sudden 
strength, and I drew her out. Others came to help me ; but I 
would let none of them touch her — ^none but one man. 

Stanhope was with me before I could have believed it possible. 
He and I liflied Lilian. 

Alas ! it was not Lilian any more — that shattered, disfigured, 
bleeding thing. We two, who would let no others touch her, 
lifted her and carried her away. She was laid on a couch hastily 
brought from among the properties of *' The School for Scandal," 
and surgeons sent for. 

When the first came, she was still insensible. He bent over her 
for a few moments, and then looked up. 

** She may live," he said ; ** but^ poor girl I poor girl I what 
frightful disfigurement I " 

And indeed, we could all see that the face before us was not 
that of Lilian any more. 

Some of the ironwork had struck her, and had inflicted deep 
and ghastly wounds. She was no longer fair to see ; a man would 
look on that fiAce now and shudder — that &ce which an hour before 
had so wonderfully charmed. 

But Stanhope knelt down beside the bleeding face and kissed it. 

" Oh, my darling ! my love ! " he said, forgetting where he was, 
forgetting all but tbat he loved her. Then he turned to me and 
pushed me aside. ** Leave her to me," he said. '* You had left 
her for ever, had you not ? " 

I looked up to answer, and saw behind him Lord Hampstead, 
who had come in unnoticed, and who heard him. The old man's 
&ce whitened, and he caught Stanhope's arm in a sudden grasp. 

** What is she to you ? " he said. 

** What is she to you ? " the other answered, " now" — pointing 
to the ghastly face — **now" he repeated, with a savage irony in 
his tone. ** You don't want her now." 

** Is she anything to you ? " the elder man asked. 

'* She shall be," the younger said, laying his hand on Lilian's 
brow, as if to confirm the oath. 

At that touch, Lilian at last unclosed her eyes. She tried 
feebly to lift her head, and moaned as it sank back again. But 
she had caught sight of Stanhope bending over her. 

'* Edward 1 " she said fjEiintly. 
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Lord Hampstead heard ihe name, and the wound that it gave him 
was snch that even I, who was hart also to the sonl, pitied him 
at sight of the suffering in his face. He beckoned me to him in 
s helpless, nerrons way. 

'^Morray," he said, ^'take me away from here. I — 1 can't 
stay here." 

I took his arm, and led him to his carriage. As I helped him 
into it (for he was leaning heavily on me, and seemed scarcely 
able to walk), he caught my hand. 

*' Murray," he said, ** ciie lores him ! Oh, I could hear it in 
her voice ! " 

I made no answer. 

*' Oh, I could hear it — she is not what I thought her. Tell me 
—is she ? " 

'' Ask her — ^not me,*' I answered fiercely. " Good-night. I am 
going back to her." 

And I turned away. He gave Uie sign to his coachman, and 
was driven off. I think he scarcely knew what he was doing, or 
he would not have left her, even in his helpless, jealous pain, un- 
knowing whether she would live or die. 

She was conscious and suffering when I returned. But she 
bore her keen pain very bravely ; and scarcely a moan and never 
a cry escaped her ; not even wheQ her wounds had been dressed, 
and we were about to carry her away. But she spoke then to Stan- 
hope — she seemed never to notice me. 

** Edward," she said, ** don't leave me ! " 

And he went with her ; and I — ^well, I superintended the clos- 
ing of the theatre for the night, and then went home. But some- 
how, when I had let myself into my silent lodgings, a choking lump 
seemed to rise in my throat, and, though I am not a man of many 
tears, I threw myself down by my bedside nnd sobbed. 

I would have forgotten her marred beauty, and even the past 
that there was between us, if she had said to me, "Don't leave me." 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

LILIAN OB LUCILLE? 

When she had lain for a week between life and death, the match- 
less vigour of youth that was in her began to assert itself against 
the shock that had struck her down, and presently to triumph 
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over ii. She might live, was the verdict after the first few days ; 
she would, it was promised, wh^n a week was past. 

And yet it was not Lilian Desmond to whom they promised life. 
Lilian had heen vain of the beauty of her h/ce ; and this poor 
sufferer could not endure to have a mirror brought near her, or to 
see eyes bent on her. Lilian's every motion had been grace itself > 
but this ghost of Lilian that they gave her name to would scarcely 
stir for months to come. 

She sent to me when I first begged to see her, saying that it was 
impossible. I wrote to her all that my dead^love and my living pity 
suggested, and then tried again, and she sent down a message that 
she would not see me. 

Did she fear, then, that I had any feeling in my heart but a* 
great compassion 7 Heaven forgive her ! I had put away all 
memory of the past. Though she was to live, I almost thoughtr 
of her as if death had parted her from me. Beauty was dead in 
her, ambition cheated : I would have been a demon not to have for- 
given. Nemesis had found her out, and had shattered her bright' 
life so suddenly and horribly that I shuddered at the sight of the 
wreck that had been wrought. I had prayed once that Nemesis 
might teach her what a ruined life is, and now — now I wished my 
prayer unheard. ^ 

Lord Hampstead had been almost as pitiably broken in mind 
by the accident at the theatre as the actual sufferer in body. I 
believe he made no attempt to see her, though he sent daily to 
inquire how she was. One of his first acts that had any relation 
to that night at the National was to anticipate the date fixed for 
discoutinuing the issue of the Trumpet ^ and to pay off the whole* 
staff. He could not endure to meet the editor. 

The shadow of death had scarcely passed from Lilian, and her 
shaken brain — for the brain had been injured — ^had no sooner re- 
covered any power of clear working, when she wrote to Lord Hamp- 
stead. Even in this hour of her helplessness and anguish, she would 
not let her ambition go. He to whom she had said faintly that 
night at the theatre, '* Edward, don't leave me I " was the only 
man besides her surgeons whom she admitted to see her ; and, 
good heavens ! how must she have trusted in his love for her ; 
how sweet to her must have been the consolation of his presence, 
when she could bear that he should look upon her ravaged face ! 
— ^but still she wrote. She was the creature that Nature and an 
evil fate had made of her, and so she wrote. 

She knew Lord Hampstead's nature, and that a slender strain 
of chivalry brightened it ; and she wrote to the weak old man what^ 
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was undeniably a very clever letter. Only for his having heaid 
her mormor that Edward in her first moments of conscioosness, 
I almost think that, in spite of the rain of her beauty, it might 
have wrought on him as she meant it should. 

" Forgive me if I do not see you yet," she said. ** I must not 
see you yet — ^the doctors tell me so ; I am not strong enough for 
the emotions that such an interview would stir in us hoih. I 
could not bear' to have you shudder at the sight of my poor face, 
and I fear you would ; it bears such shocking traces of the care- 
lessness of your people at the theatre. I cannot put you to the 
pain of looking on it. In a little while my old looks will begin 
to return to me — it is sweet to know that there is every hope 
of that ; and I want to be more like the Lucille whom yon asked 
to marry you when we again meet. You will pardon me, will yon 
not, for such a wish ? 

«< Dear Lord Hampstead, I know I can trust you. Oh, I know 
your chivalrous nature will not let you forsake me in this cruel time 
of my trial and suffering. Pardon me for even hinting at such a 
thing as the possibility of your being untrue to me ; but, alas ! 
it has been the experience of so many of my sex that men no 
longer care for us if we lose our little beauty. I know you are 
an exception ; I know you are as noble in heart as by birth. No ! 
you will not forsake me ; you cannot forget your pledges to me ; 
you will only love me the more in this terrible trial that has come 
upon me through the careless management of your theatre ; and 
when I have recovered my health and my beauty — for I am vain 
enough to think that it was beauty — you shall learn how tenderly 
a loving woman can repay the man who is constant to her." 

So she wrote to him in a hand a little shaken from her usual 
firm writing, and signed herself '* Your affianced wife, LuciUe du 
Tremblay." 

The letter greatly agitated its recipient. He did not know 
what to do, nor even what to write back to Lilian. That he 
pitied her in what she so truly called her ** terrible time of trial 
and suffering," I cannot doubt ; but I am afraid his first impulse 
was to run away, and leave circumstances and his lawyer^ to 
arrange as well as they could for him with his affianced wife. In 
the end he bethought himself of MademoiseUe*s uncle, the pseudo- 
Achille du Tremblay ; and hoping, perhaps, to treat through him 
for a release from his engagement to the niece, called in Melville 
Street, and asked if Monsieur du Tremblay were staying there. 

Madame Valentin, who received him, and to whom, knowing her 
only as Lilian's paid duenna, he put the question, was strangely 
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agitated by it. Indeed, she mnst in her confusion have lost her 
head for the moment, and with it, all ability to guard her daughter*s 
interests. 

'« Your lordship means Mademoiselle du Tremblay — Gecile da 
Tremblay. She left for Beaupreau the day before yesterday." 

** I don't mean any such person, ma'am. I couldn't mean her, 
for I never heard of her before. Who is she — ^his daughter ? " 

" flw / Whose, my lord ? " the lady echoed bewilderedly. 

" M. du Tremblay's, ma'am. Did he go back to Beaupreau, 
too, the day before yesterday ? Is the C^cile you talk of his 
daughter? G6cile! — it was from her Miss Desmond borrowed 
her stage-name, of course? " 

** Is she Monsieur Achille du Tremblay's daughter, does your 
lordship mean? " 

** Achille — ^yes, that was the name. Where is he ? " 

" At Beaupreau, I believe, my lord." 

** Gone back without calling on me I Gone while his niece's 
life is scarcely out of danger yet ! This is very strange, ma'am." 

Madame Valentin's look of wild bewilderment seemed to agree 
that it was. 

'' I am afraid I don't understand your lordship," she said help- 
lessly. 

''You wiU understand a plain question, I presume, ma'am. 
When did Monsieur Achille du Tremblay leave London ? " 

" I did not know that he had been in London." 

'* Not know ! Has he not called here ? " 

"Never." 

Lord Hampstead started from his seat. 

''What, ma'am! Not call! — go back to Beaupreau! Does 
the man care nothing, then, whether his niece lives or dies ? Is 
he such a heartless scoundrel as to have left London without even 
seeing the poor girl who lies upstairs ? " 

*' All the Du Tremblays are heartless." 

"You know the fieunily, then ? " 

Madame Valentin nervously muttered sonething about having 
known the family in former years. 

" Ah ! I see ; that wiU account for Miss Desmond choosing you 
as her companion. She never told me that you were an old 
iriend — stnmge she should not have done so. Perhaps you knew 
her mother?" 

Madame Valentin lifted her eyes to his in a strange glance. 

** I knew her mother well." 

*' And her father, the Vicomte ? ** 

Q 
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" Yes, I knew the Vicomte."* 

** This Achille da Tremblaj is his brother ? 

" Yes, his brother/' 

" Yon say that a Mademoiselle C6cile has been staying here. 
What relation is ihe to Miss Desmond ? " 

" She is a sister." 

** Sister I Do I hear yon rightly, ma'am ? Sister ! I neTer 
Imew there was a sister." 

'* I believe she is Lilian's sister." 

" BelioTe ! If yon are so well acquainted with the £EuniIy, yon 
must know" 

Madame Valentin looked at him in Mghtened helplessness, and 
made no answer. 

« Come, ma'am, there is a secret in all this. What is it ? I 
insist on knowing. Perhaps yon are aware that I have a right to 
know. Tell me all — I will make it worth your while." 

*' I have nothing to tell yon, my lord," the lady mnrmnred. 

** You vrill tell me nothing, yon mean. Come, ma'am, put a 
price on these mysteries, and clear them up for me. Is or is not 
the whole thing an imposture ? " 

" Is what an imposture, my lord ? " 

" This family tree of Miss Desmond's, certainly. Is there really 
an Achille du Tremblay? — ^was there ever a Vicomte whose 
daughter Miss Desmond is ? If you decline to answer me, I have 
only to send to Beaupreau to get to the bottom of the whole 
business." 

*• I believe there is an Achille du Tremblay still living, the young- 
est brother of the late Vicomte." 

" There was such a Vicomte, then ? You know that there was ? " 

** I — ^yes, I know. Pray — pray, my lord, do not put these 
questions to me ! " 

*' And the poor girl who is lying upstairs is his daughter ? " 

Madame Valentin hesitated a moment, then silently inclined 
her head. 

** Come, ma'am, I must have it in words. To your knowledge 
she is his daughter ? " 

There were sparks of dignity and womanhood still lingering in 
the poor, frail, crushed creature before him. 

*' Lord Hampstead," she said, rising and addressing him with 
an unwonted resolution in her manner, ''you have no right to 
question Mademoiselle du Tremblay's paid companion on the 
subject of that young lady's family. I beg to refer you to her 
when she recovers, and to wish you a very good day." 
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She swept from the room ; and Lord Hampstead, with a dis- 
concerted glance after her, and an irresolute pause, picked up his 
hat and quitted the house. 

He was good enough to come to me at the National Theatre, 
with which I was in a few days to sever all connection, and to talk 
to me of Lilian's love for Stanhope. It was eminently gracious 
on his part) this act ! and I cordially appreciated the absence of 
pride that had dictated it. I think if I had been in his place I 
should scarcely have selected as my confidant a man so much 
younger than myself, and who, on his own confession, was Lilian 
Desmond's disappointed lover. But Lord Hampstead wanted 
sympathy, and also my opinion of the mysteries that surrounded 
Lilian ; and so he told me of his interview with Madame Valentin, 
And made no secret of his anxiety to obtain some satisfiEictory 
information concerning those mysterious personages, Achille and 
Cecile du Tremblay, and his failure to obtain it from the lady he 
had just left. 

'* She said — ^the companion — tiiat this G6cile was Miss Des- 
mond's sister, she believed. Did you know there was a sister, 
Murray ? " 

^' Either from Miss Desmond herself or Madame Valentin I 
once heard as much." 

" She never told me — ^why should she have kept it a secret from 
me ? Older or younger, do you know ? " 

*' I can tell you nothing more. And — pardon me, Lord Hamp- 
stead — I have no title to discuss Miss Desmond's affairs with you." 
I did not know I was plagiarizing from Madame Valentin in say- 
ing this. 

'* You are as bad as the companion," Lord Hampstead said 
irritably. *' She said much the same. I can give you a title, I 
suppose — ^you or her — to discuss the question of Miss Desmond's 
family with me. I have a title, I suppose, to ask information on 
the subject ? " 

** Of her — yes. Not of me." 

'' She won't see me. You sluill hear what she says on that 
point." 

Then he read me a part of Lilian's letter. ** What a wonderful 
creature!" he said; ''what an extraordinary woman ! Such 
courage ! — such a mind ! Who would think to read that letter 
that only the other day she was lying between life and death ? 
Well, well ;— she must tread the path she has chosen for herself. 
But oh ! the pity of it, Murray — ^ttie pity of it I " 
I listened in grim silence. 
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He tenderly refolded the letter, looking at it the while as if it 
brought vividly back to his memory the charming graces of Lilian 
as he had known her only a month before. I heard him mnrmor 
to himself— unconscious, I think, that he said it aloud : '* Poor 
girl — ^what a fate ! WeU, well, I know her now." Then he 
looked at me again. 

** I will settle a dowry on her," he said, " on her marriage with 
your friend." 

I still said nothing. 

** What do you think of her letter, Murray — as fieu: as I have 
read it to you? A clever composition, is it not, to be written 
with a hand that can scarcely hold a pen ? ' Chivalrous nature ' 
— ' noble in heart as by birth * — ^yes, yes, she knows the weak side 
of a man like me. Oh, these women, what tricksters they all are ! 
No, not all ; but this one's duplicity is enough to make a man ex- 
claim so. Ah ! she does not know yet what that night revealed 
to me. Edward — how naturally his name slipped from her lips 
the moment she recovered consciousness ! — ^how lovingly they 
uttered it ! " 

I listened still. 

'* I am done with her," Lord Hanq)stead said abruptly. '* Let 
her marry him, and I'll settle a handsome sum on her by way of 
dowry." 

" Will she accept such an offer ? " 

" What ! you think she'll try to hold me to my word ! " 

**I am sure of it." 

" Let her — let her. I think I can show good reasons for my 
breach of faith. Yes, yes ; I see what you are thinking of, Murray 
— you are teUing yourself that to a man like me a breach of 
promise suit would be a very disagreeable business. So it would; 
but then it would be still more unfortunate for her." 

** I am afraid I fail to see that, Lord Hampstead." 

** What I not that her motives in marrying me would be made 
patent to all the world ? Let her marry him — let her many him. 
If the world were to learn my reasons for leaving her, the world 
would say that I am right." 

** I think " I said, and paused. 

" What, Murray ? Speak out plainly." 

« I think, Lord Hampstead, the world would be apt to remem- 
ber what a beautiful creature before her accident Lilian Desmond 



was." 



*' Lilian I Her name seems to come from your lips almost as 
readily as Edward came from hers." 
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'' There was a time when I hoped I should have the right of 
calling her Lilian for life.'* 

** What, not Lucille ? Did she not tell you that story of her 
birth and her early years ? " 

I was resolved to keep-sacred the promise I had made to Lilian 
that I would never betray her to the man who now spoke to me. 
** I heard it from you," I answered. 

" But never from her ? *' 

•< When she knew that you intended to send me to Beaupreau, 
she told me something." 

*' She had promised that she would leave it all to me. There's 
an atmosphere of perfidy about her — yes, yes, of perfidy. What 
madness of me to dream of trusting her 1 Was it not madness, 
Murray ? " 

" I think not. . . . No." 

'* What ! not madness ? She would not have duped me after 
marriage, as before, you think ? " 

'* Miss Desmond is very ambitious, very strong-willed ; and has 
a cold, clear judgment. The rank you can give her she would 
prize before anything else in the world." 

** She would have married me for my rank, you mean ? Beauty 
on her side—rank on mine — ^there was the lure in either case, you 
think?'; 

" I did not say so." 

** Pretty much the same — ^though I am putting it in plainer 
words, perhaps. She is an ambitious woman, then, you hold ? " 

'* A woman with her talents and graces could scarcely be other- 
wise." 

*' Well, perhaps not. So ambitious that because wealth like 
mine would give her the means of displaying her graces to 
advantage, she would have married me solely for its sake ? " 

** I don't think she is of a merely mercenary natui*e." 

**You mean she would sell herself for rank, but not for 
wealth?" 

A very subtle and Mephistophelian thought stole into my mind 
and prompted the words in which I answered. 

'^ Is such an ambition unnatural in Mademoiselle du Tremblay ? " 
I asked him. 

He started. 

" Poor girl I I never thought of that excuse for her conduct. 
Yes ; bom as she was — conscious, as she must be, that she would 
adorn the society her birth entitles her to enter, and her mis- 
fortunes and poverty have shut her out from — ^yes, I can't wonder 
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that she tried to torn to the best advantage the deiasian she saw 
I "WBs under regarding her." 

" The delusion ? " 

'* Murray, I thought her an angel. I fancied she was too pure 
and good for the stage — do what one may, there will always be a 
certain taint about that atmosphere — and I planned that I would 
take her away from it, and give her an enviable position in that 
great world I could see she longed to enter. I — I was credulous ; 
I fancied she would be so grateful to me for all this that she might 
even learn to love me. She saw the part that she had to play to 
me — trust a woman like her for seeing all that passes in the mind 
of a man who is infatuated with her — she acted it to perfection. 
I never dreamed that it was only a part she was playing, and that 
all the while she was in love wiUi your friend. 

'*I won't deprive the stage. of such an actress," Lord Hamp- 
stead continued, after a pause. *' I'll leave her to it, and to my 
rival. Murray, good-night.*' 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

I SEEK A WIFE. 

I ENDED my connection with the National Theatre ; and the day I 
left it for the last time I felt as if I were coming away from a 
grave wherein lay buried my dead youth, and the passions, hopes, 
and dreams that had been bom of it. Then, thinking it the best 
thing I could now do, I went down to Kew to speak of marriage to 
Eachel Clare. 

I loved her in a way, and dearly. If I could have had the right 
to cherish her and watch over her as a very dear sister, that love 
would have found its natural and just expression. But she was 
not my sister ; and she cared for me as a sister does not care ; and 
I — ^while I was still a boy, and the name Lilian had no more 
meaning to me than any otiier woman's name, I had asked Rachel 
to marry me. I besought Duty to tell me what I should do ; 
and the answer was, ** Put your ftiture in her hands." 

«The month is past, Rachel," I said, when we two were 
together again, ^* and I have com& for the answer that you promised 
me. I have left the National Theatre, though Lord Hampstead 
was generous enough to press me to remain." 
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I did not add, '* I could not forget that I had conspired with 
Lilian Desmond to deceive him." 

'' I am sorry for your sake, Donald. Is Miss Danvers out of 
daftger ? " 

*' Miss Danvers 1 Oh yes, quite." 

'^I am glad to hear it. It was a terrible accident, was it 
not ? " 

'' Yery terrible to a woman like Idl — like Cecille Danvers." 

'* She has lost all her beauty, has she not ? " 

** She is a ghastly sight to look on — a living wreck." 

'* You have seen her, then, since her accident ? " 

*< Never since the night of it. She can bear only two persons 
near her — a Madame Valentin, who lives with her, and the one 
from whom I hear of her." 

" Mr. Stanhope ? " 

*' Yes, Edward Stanhope. You look startled, Rachel. Did you 
think, then, that I was the only man in the world who had ever 
found charms in Lilian Desmond ? " 

'* He loves her ! Mr. Stanhope ! " 

** Very truly— very deeply. And — I will tell you what I feel 
sure of, though I can't say if he knows it yet — she loves him." 

Rachel kept silence for a while. 

" Will she marry him ? " she asked at last. 

'* Perhaps. If her beauty is as hoplessly gone as is feared, 
there is little doubt that she will.'' 

" Had she some richer marriage in view, then, when these 
terrible injuries destroyed her beauty ? " 

** You must not ask me." 

Again my betrothed looked at me in silence for a little while, 
through those clear, brown, honest eyes. 

** I am sorry for Mr. Stanhope," she said at last. 

*• Why ? " 

*'I fear his married life will not be a happy one." 

'* Stanhope prefers being made miserable by Lilian Desmond 
to being made happy by any other woman in the world." 

«* I think " 

'* What, Rachel P " I asked, as she paused. 

'' I think, Donald, you have not quite forgotten her." 

*' I do not pretend that I have. I shall never forget her while 
I live. But I do not love her — now." 

** You are sure of that ? " 

*' 80 sure that I have come here to-day to ask a better woman 
to be my wife. Rachel, will you marry me ? " 
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'< Donald, yon only ask me, I fear, because — because you con- 
sider my happiness more than your own. You must not do that^ 
it can only end in making us both miserable. If you made this 
sacrifice for my sake, you would be likely, when it was too late, to 
repent that you had married me." 

«< What sacrifice, Rachel ? What sacrifice is there in wedding 
a woman who is a thousand times too good for me ? " 

'< I am too old for you, Donald — not too good. And — and I 
have been very, very foolish.'* 

" Rachel I " 

'* Mr. Stanhope is to marry Miss Danvers, don't you say ? '^ 

** I cannot say. Perhaps." 

What feeling could prompt her strange interest in Stanhope's 
relations with Lilian ? I wondered. And so wondering, I looked 
at her, and read in her eyes something that set a strange, an 
incredible suspicion working in my mind. 

<'Let us wait, Donald. You feel we had better wait, do you 
not ? " 

** I think I do. I think I have been blind,*' I said. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

MY OLD LOVE SENDS FOB ME. 

The Trumpet was dead now, as I have said, and had been 
some little time quietly buried. The world had not taken any 
notice of its death, and there were few mourners for the defunct. 

Though Stanhope's income from this source was cut off. Lord 
Hampstead had not carried out his half-promise to instal the ex- 
oditor as my successor at the National. After that moment when 
Lilian lay, as it seemed, dying at their feet, the two men had 
never spoken. The one could offer nothing, nor the other accept. 

"Lurline" was dead too — dead as Sie unlucky Trumpet 
Lilian had made its success, and without her to impersonate the 
llhine-siren, I offered a strong opinion, and Lord Hampstead and 
Stanhope concurred in it, that it would be better not to repeat the 
fantastic little piece. So it died, even while she who had given 
to it, for a moment, the promise of brilliant life was lying between 
life and death. 

As a bubble, too, there burst with Lilian's disappearance from 
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the stage of the National the prosperity of the enterprise. She 
had filled so large a space in the scene that it seemed void with- 
ont her. My successor was a clever and capahle manager — a 
better choice than I had been ; but, do what he could, there came 
quickly a time when there might have been written above every 
door of the National — stalls, pit, or gallery — ** Ichabod." Per- 
haps Lord Hampstead's reforming proclivities hindered the new 
manager from doing all that he would have done, but he could 
not fill the place of the bright star that was gone— could not, 
after the first few weeks, make the National pay. And meanwhile 
Lilian lived most of her life in a darkened room, and was unable 
to walk from wall to wall. 

Strange surroundings for Love ; but where will he not enter ? 
He came into this sick-room, and looked very beautiful there — so 
noble on the one side that I was forced, in very self-reproach, to 
admire him, when perhaps the feeling stirred in me ought to have 
been jealous rage. Yes ; I say it plainly, and care not who judges 
me, the beauty that now ennobled Stanhope's love for Lilian 
revived my friendship for him. 

It was not so much that he forgot the past as that he asked 
nothing for the future. I could have given her as full a devotion, 
perhaps ; but once the shadow of death had passed from her face 
there would have fallen again over my mood towards her a shadow 
of distrust, a dark remembrance of what had been ; and I should 
have sought of her pledges for the days to come. But Stanhope 
asked nothing for the future, and gave her his love as if between 
him and her there had never been a past. 

I don*t wonder that she loved him, and not me. His was 
assuredly the more chivalrous and manly nature, as it was also 
the more highly endowed. I had the greater stubbornness in 
resisting and enduring, perhaps ; but did that prove me to be the 
finer metal ? The blow that falls harmless on the bar of rough 
and drossy iron will shiver the blade of keen and highly-tempered 
steel. 

She did what was in her, I am sure, to give him back love for 
love. I assured myself of it the first time that my eyes again 
rested on her, and sought in hers a remembrance of the days 
when she had been the world to me. 

There was no passion in my gaze when it once more fell on her 
— no yearning to discover whether the beauty of her face had for 
ever perished. We met, it seemed to me, as two of the dead 
might meet, in whose eyes there was a memory of their days on 
earth. 
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She had sent Stanhope to tell me that she wished to see me, 
I found her lying on a conch in a darkened room, ^le gave me 
her hand coldly, and I touched it gently. 

''Thank you for at last letting me see you/' I said. "I 
wanted vexy much to tell you how glad I am to think that.you are 
recovering." 

She had kept her fiice turned £rom me as I spoke, and half 
hidden hy her ann. Now she suddenly turned it iaiil on me, and 
I started with a thrill of compassionate horror from that white, 
scarred fiice, those anguished eyes. 

" Yott / " she said, with a sudden, fierce emotion in her Yoioe 
— *< you can come here and tell me that ! You liar I " 

I said nothing. I had nothing to say. 

<* Look at your work," she cried, pointing passionately to her 
poor, seamed fiEtce» '''^hat is what you are glad to see, is it not ? 
That is what you are come here to gloat over — ^what you would 
have come to see earlier if I had let you. Oh ! I wish I were a 
man — I would have your life. Oh 1 I wish I could prove it 
against you ; then I would find a man who would take your life 
for me. But he will not helieve me when I tell him that yon 
planned it all ; he says that I don't know you — that I wrong you 
— that it is the delirium of my illness. Aiid I shall never prove 
it ; no, you fiend] you were too cunning in your malice against 
me for that." 

I could not tell what to say. Her horrihle meaning maddened 
me. I knelt down by her, and protested with rage and t^u:s that 
she wronged me. 

She would not listen to me at first, but after a while she began 
to abate a little of her wild fury against me. 

'* WeU, swear it to me, then," she said ; '•' swear that this was 
not your revenge I '* 

I swore it by every oath she could press upon me. 

** How could you think it? " I said passionately. '< I would 
rather that the building had fallen upon me and crushed me dead 
than that you should have come to such frightful harm. My God ! 
Lilian, how wicked you must be, when you can think it possible 
that a man should take such a revenge ! '* 

'' Is it not a glorious revenge ? Are you not satisfied now you 
look on it? This is better than killing me, is. it not?" She 
pointed to her disfigured face. 

** Oh God ?" I said in my despair ; ** will you not beiieve me 
when I swear to you that I am innocent of so foully harming 
you ? " 
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^' Gome ! " she said. '* Come closer. Let me look you in. the 
face." 

I knelt down close by her. She raised herself and looked at 
me ; at first with a terrible distrust and eagerness ; then more 
donbtingly ; and then suddenly the look in her eyes quite changed, 
and she sank down again, and waved me away. 

'* No/' she said ; '* you did not do it, I see. Heaven did it, 
and not you. I was wrong. Oh, forgive me ! I was mad in 
speaking to you as I did just now ; but I knew such wrongs as I 
have done you might well change any man to a demon." 

" I cannot forgive you," I said hoarsely. ** I never will" 

'* Yes, Donald ! " She laid her wasted hand on mine. ** Gl^hink 
of me as I was two months ago, and then look at me now, and tell 
me if it is strange that I should scarcely be sane in what I think 
and say. ' 

But I could not answer her that I forgave her. 

'* I know now/' I said — •* I owe it to you — ^how an innocent 
man would feel when the hangman put the rope round his neck. 
I wish to God I were lying in your place I " 

" Ah ! " she said, *' you don't know what it is for a woman like 
me to be lying here like this." 

'* Do you know what it is for a man like me to hear you accuse 
him of a crime that hell would shudder at ? The very remem- 
brance that you thought me capable of it will be enough to poison 
my life. I am punished for having loved you." 

** Oh, forgive me 1 forgive me I " she pleaded passionately ; 
*' don't talk to me as if I were sane, and accountable for my words 
and thoughts. It seemed so strange that the machinery should give 
way. And I knew how you hated me — oh, I remembered the passion 
in your eyes that night when you told me that you knew me I " 

In the exquisite misery of my humiliation and vain rage, I could 
not answer her ; indeed, I scarcely heeded what she said. I sat 
down at a table near, and let my head sink on my hands, and gavo 
way at the thought of what she had charged me with. 

^* If you had only accused me of some common crime,*' I said at 
last, '* I might bear it — ^I might even pardon you the thought — . 
but such a deed as this 1 and committed against you ! " 

'^ I was mad — I swear to you I was mad. You are innocent — 
O God ! you are innocent. Pardon me, Donald ! I will hate my^ 
self all my life unless you forgive me." 

*' I will try to," I said at last. ** You must give me time — ^men 
do not forget such words in a moment as you have just said to me, 
not even when the woman who says them begs forgiveness for 
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them the next moment. Farewell, Lilian — ^I will only come back 
to yon when I can traly tell yon that I forgive you/' 

" No, no^stay — ^yon mnst not go yet ; I have so mnch to say 
to yon." 

" To me 1 — ^io say to me ! Yon have said enough to me, I think. 
What can yon have still to say ? " 

** I want to speak of myself— of Edward." 

" Keep snch speech for him, Lilian — ^he will be a better and a 
litter listener than I should be.*' 

"Are yon jealous still?" she said, while a wan, strange smile 
played for a moment over what had been the beauty of her face. 
•* What ! — do you care for me even now ? " 

*' Lilian, I could care for you even now. Where would be the 
use ? — ^you would give me nothing back." 

« Do you think so ? " she said, playing in her old way with the 
truth. 

'* I wonder yon can ask me — you who have been so very neat 
to death." 

My fierce words thrilled some nerve within her. 

'* Oh yes," she said, " it is terrible that — ^to lie as I have done 
and think the whole night through — except when I was in too 
much pain to think : ' I may die to-night.' '' She shuddered. 

« Be my confessor, Donald," she said at last. '* I remember 
you wanted to be so once — not so very, very long ago — and I would 
not let you. Will you now ? " 

'* I will be what yon please, Lilian." 

•* Except my lover ? " 

'* Yes ; except your lover. Lilian, I was not without blame in 
the past ; that thought keeps me from cursing you for having 
made me what I am." 

" I have ruined your life, do you say ? " 

** I have loved one woman in my life — ^you. I know now that 
you never loved me, nor ever would love me. Is that any answer 
to your question, Lilian ? " 

'* And what love was it you gave me ? " she broke out passion- 
ately ; " an honest one ? Look you, Donald Murray, I know you 
— ah ! better perhaps than you know yourself— and if there are 
some things in your nature that I cannot help respecting, there is 
also much in you that I either detest or despise. If you conld 
only have been a Southern planter, and I a slave-girl on your 
plantation, those would have been the relations between ns that 
would best have suited you. Answer me — stand ihere and tell me, 
on your conscience, would they not ? " 
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" On my honour and conscience both — no." 

'* Ah I so you may think, perhaps ; but I say yes. If I had 
even loved yon as weak and silly creatures of my sex will sometimes 
love a man, yon would leave me now." 

I listened silently. It was part of my punishment for the past, 
this judgment that she passed on me. 

" No ; I am nothing to yon now. My looks would drive you 
fi-om me now, if nothmg else had parted us." 

*' You think me less fhan a man, it seems." 

''No; only a man such as most men are. You are mostly 
Turks at heart. A beautiful woman who knows the value of her 
beauty to her may always do as she will with you. Oh, I had 
better be dead than lying here like this ! " 

" Why, if the man you love still loves you ? " 

The proud, wild eyes took a softer light as she heard my 
words. 

** Thank you for saying that," she said ; and there was some- 
thing almost gentle in her voice. '' You might have made me 
some very cruel answer; and I thought you would, after the 
cruel things I have said to you. You know, at least, how to 
revenge yourself nobly, Donald Murray, if there was nothing 
noble in your love for me." 

** 1 loved you better, Lilian, than you think.'' 

*' If you loved me at all, it was better than I think. I don't 
call such a feeling love." 

** I loved you so well — so madly, at least— that I sought to 
many you, thinking you would only cheat me, and hoping nothing 
more " 

"Than what?" 

**Than to dream for a little while that you loved me. I 
would have soon been wakened, I know ; you would have tired in 
a very little time of cheating me into the belief that you cared for 
me. But oh, for the little while it lasted, it would have been a 
glorious dream!" 

Her eyes rested on me sombrely. 

" And this you call love ? " she said. ** It would not have 
lasted for long, your glorious dream." 

*' I knew it would not. I had never any hope that it could. 
A few months, at most. Yes; I hoped that for the first few 
months, by mining myself to surround you with luxury and anti- 
cipating your every whim, I might keep you from tiring of pre- 
tending in your charming way to care for me." 

'* I should have given you some day a cruel waking from your 
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dreanu I would have made yon curse the day yon married a 
woman who did not love yon." 

'' I am snre yon wonld. But I shonld have said to myself — 
nnless yon had driven me too mad for snch a thonght — ' She gave 
jne aU that it was in her natnre to give — a pretence of loving me. 
Why shonld I hate her becanse she conld not give me any 
more?'" ^ 

** Bnt I conld give more— only not to you." / 

*' Yon see," I said, not owning in look or word the stab of her 
speech, '* I was fool enough to prefer being cheated by yon, if only 
I could call you mine while you fooled me, to the true love of any 
other woman. You had such a wicked, charming, brilliant, mock- 
ing mind, that " 

** And a lovely face ! add, Donald, a beautiful face." 

'* The loveliest on the London stage. Was it strange if you 
stole my reason from me ? " 

'' You were not mad enough to hope that I should ever have 
been attracted by you in the way that yon were by me ? Oh, you 
could never have had vanity enough to hope that, I am sure ! " 

'* I was a plain man, you mean, in love with a very beautiful 
girl. I did not despair because of that.'' 

** And you loved me for my mind, Donald — for my mind, and 
not my looks? " 

** I loved you for what you were." 

" Jesuit ! — shall I never force you to a plain answer ? Come, 
now, answer me honestly — ^will you take me as I am, if I am bold 
enough to confess to you that I have loved you in secret all the 
while?" 

"LiHanI" 

** We shall be a well-matched pair," she said, smiling into my 
face with a ghastly smile. ** I fear, indeed, that the advantage 
in looks woidd be on your side for a long while to come. Will 
you take me, Donald P — take me with the chance that some day 
your wife may not be the miserable wreck that she is now ? " 

I looked back at her darkly. *' I pity Stanhope," I said. 

"Why?" 

" Only because he loves you, Lilian." 

** Flatterer ! Seriously, Donald, could you love the crushed, 
miserable, despairing creature who lies here ? " 

** Lilian, I could love you while you live. But as certainly as 
you lie there, shattered in body and unchanged in nature " 

**No, I am changed," she interrupted. '*I hate myself for 
the past." 
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'' Then tell me the truth in the present. Say, < Donald Murray, 
I have never cared for you — ^I never could.' " 

She let her head sii^ back; she looked at me with strange, 
mournful, sombre eyes. I think she repented a little in that mo- 
ment of the delight that it had been to her in past days to ruin my life. 

'* Frankly, I do not believe I ever could," she said, at last ; 
** no, not lying here as I do, and if you loved me as unselfishly 
as he does. There is my confession, Donald — I have made it in 
a word. Good father-confessor, can you give me absolution for 
my sin ? ** 

'* I cannot tell ; I do not know if you repent of it." 

" Indeed, Donald, I repent. I would beg you ta forgive me, if 
it were any use ; but I think you never will — a man like you does 
not easily forgive such wrongs as I have done you. Perhaps you 
would forgive me if you knew what I have suffered lying here."^ ^ 

** Lilian, I will try both to forgive you and to forget." 

** And if ever you succeed, come back and tell me. Forget me, 
Donald, in any case ; and seek some better woman for your wife. 
Good-bye : I am very tired ; I have talked too much," 

'* Good-night, Lilian ! " for the short winter day had passed 
into night while we talked. ''I am glad at least to carry away 
with me the thought that you are recovering." 

**Not my beauty. Carry away with you the thought that I 
shall never get back that, and make of the knowledge what you 
may — ^whatever your vindictive feeling against me pleases. No ! 
don't stop to protest that you have no bitter feeling against me ; 
I shall not believe you, any more than you would believe me if I 
were to blush prettily — if I could blush prettily with cheeks like 
these — and drop bashful hints of my love for you. You are 
certainly no saint, any more than I am. Good-night, Donald 
Murray — go away." 

And I went, and carried out with me into the winter's night 
the thought of the days that were dead. 



CHAPTER XXVL 

SAINT LILIAN. 

When I next saw Stanhope, he spoke to me of my interview with 
Lilian — evidently knowing what had passed between her and me — 
and entreated me to pardon the delirious fiEmcies of one who was 
not an accountable being. 
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** She would neyer have conceiyed them if her mind were in a 
healthy state. She is almost insane with the agony of mind and 
body she has passed through ; and she has fonnd one man snch a 
eoward that you mnst forgive her i^ for one mad moment, she 
iiEmcied that any wrong against her sex might be committed by ours." 

** The one man being Lord Hampstead ? " 

"Yes." 

*' He has asked her, then, to give him back his promise ? " 

** He has written to her to say that he refuses to fulfil it. He 
adds that he will settle a sum of five thousand pounds on her, and 
is good enough to hint that it may serve her as a dowry on her 
marriage with me.'' The speaker paused, and then continued, in 
a tone the concentrated fury of which surprised me, wild as I 
knew his passions to be : "I would give ten years of my life for 
him to be a younger man, that I might serve him like a dog — ^like 
the cur he is." 

<* You and he don't understand each other; you never would. 
You may surely forgive him what he has now done ; it takes away 
all danger that she might find her ambition too strong for her love 
for you. You don't persuade yourself, do you, that what she has 
passed through will have' killed ambition in her ? You don't 
imagine that, if Lord Hampstead were still her suiter, she would 
be altogether sure of preferring her love for you ? " 

" She is changed." 

** But not in that. She loves you — ^yes ; I need not tell you 
that. Well, win her a great social position, achieve the impossible, 
lift yourself high in the world and your wife with you, and she will 
more than love — she will idolise you ; you will be a god to 
her." 

" I wish, then, for her sake, I could be a god to her. I will 
try if I cannot make her happy as a man." 

We were silent. I thought of the old days, when my kisses had 
been on Lilian's lips, and my arms had held her. I thought of 
the faithful and unselfish love that the man before me gave her, 
and pitied him for not having lavished its treasures on a purer 
woman. Unless it were indeed as he believed — unless the fiery 
baptism of her sufiering had purified her." 

** Donald!" 

** Well ? " 

" Are we rivals ? Do you think of her still ? '* 

*' What ! do you fear that it is possible P '* 

*' I don't know. It would be strange if you did. But you as 
well as myself are capable of strange things." 
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<*Love her as she is 1 You know that her beauty was all I 
cared for." 

** I know she thinks so." 

<* And you?" 

'* If I shared her belief, I should see no need to ask yon, as I do 
now, * Do you love her ? ' " 

I took his hand. 

'* Ned,*' I said, *' I am glad that you love her better than I 
once thought. For the rest, she is dead to me. We met yester- 
day like two ghosts. But it would not be good for her or me that 
we should often meet." 

" Your love for her is dead, you say.'* 

''And buried deep enough. But we had better not meet 
often ; we seem to bring all that is bad in each other's nature out 
when we meet. She made me feel almost a demon yesterday by 
accusing me of being one. Marry her ; — count me your Mend 
now and always, but admit that your wife and I must seldom 
meet. I hope you will be happy with her. You deserve the best 
love she can give you — you deserve the love of a better woman." 
I saw that my words gave him keen ofifence. '* I beg your 
pardon," I added. '' I have no right to say that to you." 

He smiled in the old bitter and cynical way. 

'' You may be so much better than poor Lilian," he said, 
'* that you feel you have a right to judge her. I feel none ; I am 
too heartily ashamed of the whole story of my love for her for 
that." 

'' I forgive your sarcasm," I said. *' I am the last man on 
earth who could feel that he had a right to judge her. There 
could not be a baser story than that of my passion for her." 

'* Oh yes ; a much meaner one. If she had married Lord 
Hampstead, I was ready to furnish materials for one. I was 
ready to go to lengths you shrank from — to sink to depths, 
rather, into whose baseness you would not descend. You kept some 
self-respect to the last ; I should have thrown all mine away." 

' ' I was not tempted as you were. I saw that she did not love me." 

" Tempted as I was ! I hated her that night at the National. 
Yes ; as I watched her playing the Bhine-fiend in my little piece 
I was a fiend myself. And yet my passion was stronger than my 
hatred; or rather, hatred only maide my passion stronger. I 
don*t know what I felt for her ; I only know that when her accident 
happened there went for a moment through my mind a fearful 
hope that she might be dead. It was only for a moment ; but 
what a moment I " He shuddered. '* I have feared myself ever 

B 
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since that night — ^feared the passions that are in me, and tried to 
keep them in chain. Belieye me^ Mniray, riotons passions are 
the demons that the Scriptures speak of as possessing men." 

<< Need you tell me that ? " I said. 

« I suppose not. But yon haye not snch passions as I ; or, if 
yon haye, you neyer giye the rein to them. Your good qualities 
are Scottish — that is to say, self-controlling — and tiiey keep you 
in check. My impulse is always an ungoyemable one to go head- 
long to the deyiL I haye sometimes wondered whether he could 
haye had a hand in the making of me, there seems so much eyil 
in me. A blasphemous fcmcy, I suppose ; but it has often haunted 
me of late when, after sitting the whole eyening by Lilian, trying 
to keep her soothed and cheerful — ^for I haye had horrid fears at 
times that she would go mad — ^when, after spending an eyening so, 
I haye gone away to pass half the night in looking back on my 
past life, and into the secrets of my own heart. I am not proud 
of such a heart as mine, Murray ; if those of other men are like it, 
the Scriptures are accurate in describing the human heart as 
desperately wicked." 

'* You are only a man as well as a poet," I said ; ** and the two 
natures jar in you, as " 

'* As they haye jarred in greater men ? If the greater men were 
anything like me they must haye been cursed scoundrels. I am 
not puffed up, you see by the knowledge I haye acquired in follow- 
ing out the good old precept, ' Enow thyself.' " 

<< Why can you not let your past life alone ? Digging up one's 
dead folHes and yices to see what they look like is not yery plea- 
sant or profitable work." 

*' And you belieye, then, that if we only let the past alone, it 
will do the same by us ? Happy fellow to haye such a belief! 
Did you oyer hear the words, * Be sure your sin will find you 
out ' ? The text does not add, ' in a day.' " 

I could not answer. The words were as terrible to me as to 
him. Had not my sins found me out ? 

** You don't answer, Murray." 

*^ I was thinking/' I said, slowly. 

" What ? " 

'* That the text you haye just quoted is the most terrible in all 
Scripture." 

" It is to me." 

" And to me." 

<* And the same woman has brought its truth home to both 
of us." 
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I hesitated a moment how to answer him, and then said : 

** Perhaps we had hetter not speak of that." 

'* Nor of her, perhaps. And yet, to talk of her as she was in 
those old days is almost as if one were speaking of the dead. 
The grave could scarcely change her more that she is changed/' 

I made no answer, and he continued : 

*' She cannot hear to see a mirror in her room, or to have a 
strong light fall on her. The sketch of herself as Lurline, for 
which she gave me a few sittings while the piece was in 
rehearsal " 

** I never knew there was such a sketch." 

**No one knew it hut her and me. She will have this sketch 
placed in a good light a few feet away from her, and will lie there 
in the shadow hour afber hour, her mother tells me, looking at it 
and never speaking." 

** I would heg her to hum it, if I were you." 

*' One evening that I was with her," he said, taking no no- 
tice of my words, " an evening ahout a fortnight ago, I 
think, she asked me to read to her, as I sometimes do. She 
added that she had always lefb me to choose the hook till now, 
but this evening she would choose it herself. Then she sent 
Madame Valentin to fetch the alhum in which she had stored up 
all the flattering things the press ever said of her while she was 
acting at the National, and told me she could not hear to read 
them herself now, but that she would like to have me read them to 
her. I refused at first ; or rather, I tried to coax her out of the 
fancy." 

" And she ? " 

** She grew so nearly angry that I gave way. When I had 
finished my reading She only said : * Without Cecille Danvers, 
Lord Hampstead would have lost thousands by his theatre.* A 
day or two ago I learned what she was thinking of when she said 
those words." 

I looked at him, and waited for him to continue. 

'* Last Wednesday we had spent an evening together that was 
almost happy. Lord Hampstead's letter was some days old by 
that time, and she had calmed down from the passion it stirred in 
her at first, and almost seemed to have forgotten her rage against 
the writer. But when I was taking leave of her she let her hand 
lie in mine for a moment, and looked at me. ' Will you hate me,' 
she said, ' if I tell you that I mean to take that money ? " Then, 
before I could answer, she pressed on me her reasons, declaring 
that he ought to offer her twice as much to compensate her for the 
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Hiiffering of mind and body she has passed thioiigfa — £ar the rniL 
of her career as an actress. ' I will write to him/ she said, ' to 
tell him that I do not look on his offer as an attempt to bribe me 
to release him from his promise to me, bat as some compensation 
for my sofferings — hr an accident caosed in his theatre, by the 
carelessness of people in his employment.' 

" I answered that Lord Hampstead distinctly offered the money 
to her as a compensation for his broken promise, and not for her 
accident. 

*' ' But I shall tell him jast as distinctly,' she said, ' that tei 
times the smn would not be a compensation to me for his shame- 
ful desertion of me ; and that I take the five thousand ponnds as 
some amends for what I have suffered through the carelessness of 
his workpeople, and not in the least for anything I have suffered 
through himself' 

" I begged her not to take the money. We both grew so warm 
over my entreaty and her refusal, that at last I told her if she wonlil 
not give up all thought of such a baseness I would try to giTe up 
her. She bade me leave her at once, and never return to her." 

** You did not go, of course." 

*' She called me back before I was out of the room, and — and 
the end was that we agreed she should take some weeks to con- 
sider her decision. She did not agree to that without makinf^ 
some last efforts to persuade me that our joint poverty ought to 
lead me to consent to her accepting this money, whatever my will 
might be in the matter. I told her that poverty might make me 
do many things for her sake — steal, or even beg for her, if need 
were — but it would. never make me consent to wed a wife who 
brought me a dowry such as this/' 

*' You are right," I said. *' No honourable man could feel other- 
wise than as you do. Will she be guided by you, do you think ?" 

'* I hope so. I am sure that in her saner moments of late — 
for she has other moments than the insane ones in which she con- 
ceived her frantic suspicion of you — she has felt womanly longings 
for a better life than her old one. I hope she will be guided by 
them and me, and that my darling will make me very happy." 

** So all that is needed to make your marriage with her happy 
is that she could come to you without a penny of Lord Hampstead's 
money ? " 

*^ Yes — that she should bring me for a dowry nothing but her 
love." 

He said not a word of the mined beauty of her face ; it was 
not in his thoughts, I saw. I felt that if he wedded Lilian, she 
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would never read in any look or word of his that he remembered 
the beauty she had lost. I honoured him for his unselfish love — 
I felt he was of a nobler mood than J. J, too, could have loved 
her and married her ; but — but I should have had always to hide 
from her a regret for the days that had been. 

" I wonder if she knows how well you love her, Ned," I said. 
** I think, if she does, she will buy such a heart as yours at any 
price you can put on it." 

*' She knows it is altogether hers already." 

** I hope she will give way," I said. ** I hope with all my heart 
that she will refuse this money." 

He looked back very keenly at me. 

*' You must be strangely changed as well as she," he said, *' if 
you can hope that sincerely." 

** Believe it or not," I answered, haughtily, for I thought his 
speech ungenerous. ''lam sincere." 

''I believe it. I never thought to hear you utter a wish that 
Lilian Desmond might become my wife ; but I know that when yon 
do utter it, it is sincere." He rose to leave me. "Good-night, 
Donald," he said. '* If I win her, I shall still have one lifelong 
regret, that my happiness is born of the ruin of yours." 

** She would never have loved me," I said, tranquilly. " If you 
and she had never met, her feelings towards me would have been 
just as cold. I had no chance of touching her heart ; and it was 
better I should learn it as I did than after she had become my 
wife — ^if ever she would have become my wife. Good-night, Ned. 
May her love for you prevail, as it ought to do, over her cupidity ! 
Forgive my plain-speaking, but she has certainly that vice, though 
in a less degree than ambition." 

My plain-speaking clouded his look again, and even, as was not 
altogether unnatural, brought a flash of anger into his eyes ; and, 
repeating his " Good-night " somewhat coldly, he went away. 

For the next few weeks he and I pursued our separate paths in 
life ; and his, as was natural, kept him much by the side of Lilian 
Desmond ; and mine, as was equally natural never led me near 
her. In those weeks Cupid, so it seems, had a bad time of it in 
his struggle with cupidity. 

When the first faint breath of spring was beginning timidly to 
invade the reign of winter, Lilian grew strong enough to leafe her 
room. It was now that Stanhope began to press her for a determ- 
ination on the subject of Lord Hampstead's offer. Or rather, he 
pressed her to abjure the resolution she had declared, of accepting 
the old earl's five thousand pounds. She refused ; she declared 
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eyen ftiat so paltry a sum would not satisfy her, aud that she 
would have ten times as much. 

When he still insisted and pleaded, she grew sullen. At last 
things came to such a pitch tjiat the pair quarrelled, and she shut 
her doors against him, and kept them closed to him for foUj a week. 

It was during this week that Lilian persistently developed one 
of the phases of her singular nature, to such an extent as to 
cause it to assert for the time heing a morhid predominance oyer 
eyery other. She found, I haye no doubt, a void in her life that 
Stanhope's tenderness had been accustomed to fill up, and crayed 
for some stimulus to enable her to support the sudden blank. A 
man in such circumstances would probably haye taken to brandy ; 
but Lilian, howeyer masculine in some of her attributes, was all 
a woman in this^ that she had an easily wrought emotiyeness, and 
as easily mistook it for piety. It is wonderful what women will 
mistake for piety. I haye not a doubt that Mary Stuart, when 
she wrote '' O Domine Deus, sperayi in te ! " really felt it all ; 
and forgot Bothwell and the Kirk of Field, and thought herself a 
beatific compound of martyr and saint. 

Well, Lilian, in the week I speak of, hiding her ruined beauty 
under the thickest of yeils, went firom church to church of her 
faith, and pastured hungrily on the spiritual manna that her pas- 
tors provided for her. She was a St. Theresa before the week 
was oyer ; I have not a doubt, if the truth were told, that she 
saw visions, and had angels consoling and fiends assailing her. I 
don't know what she told her priest in confession — ^I know no- 
thing of confession. It is of all the practices of the Bomish faith 
the one most alien to my nature ; but I have known men's natures 
of another cast than mine — ^better probably, sweeter and more 
lovable certainly — ^to which it afforded consolation. I wonder if 
Lilian told all in confession, or only half the truth ; or if she 
told half and filled up the measure of her Mea culpa as she might. 
But, whatever she told and whatever absolution she got, she ran 
about feverishly, as I have said, from church to church ; and 
every fresh service she attended was another step taken on the 
Jacob's ladder by which she was mounting ever nearer and nearer 
to the cloudlands of religious mania. She got there at last ; and 
then she wrote to Stanhope, and told him that she repented of her 
past life ; that the stage was sinful, and she would forsake it ; 
that she could never marry a heretic, and so had determined to 
take the five thousand pounds that Lord Hampsteadwas willing to 
give her, and endow with them the convent to which she would 
retire from the world. 
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I think if I Iiad been the one man in the world who had in- 
£nence over that strange, wayward heart, I should either have 
mocked her out of the hysterical fraud which she was imposing 
on her soul, or mocked her into a furious quarrel with me. But 
Stanhope's cynicism was for other seasons than mine. He went 
straight to her from reading her letter, and besought her with pas- 
sionate earnestness not to do these sins against his love for her 
and her own soul. 

But she would not yield — at first. She had, I suppose, an un- 
easy instinct, however, that going into a nunnery on such con- 
ditions was pretty much like buying her way into God's house with 
the deviFs money ; and so she chose her battle-ground on the 
question of faith. She could not wed a heretic. 

But then he suddenly told her that he would be a heretic no 
longer. He had hitherto been of no religion ; he would for the 
future be of hers. He said that he thought the Church of Bome, 
some tricks of priestcraft notwithstanding, was certainly the true 
Church ; and that he had always felt the most venerable of the 
forms of the Christian faith to be also the only one which he 
could ever embrace. I have no doubt he spoke sincerely ; and 
that, with his dreamy yearnings towards the dim, the solemn, and 
the magnificent, the Catholic cultus had always appealed power- 
fully to the hungriest instincts of his nature. 

She received his declaration (I am telling now of what I learned 
long afterwards) with tears and kisses of joy. She clasped him 
wildly to her. 

•* Darling,'* she said, " you are mine now and the Church's ! 
God will bless our union, and man shall never separate us." 

But this rapture of reconciliation had hardly spent its sweet- 
ness when the two natures were disunited again. She discovered 
that he persisted in his determination that his wife should not 
bring to him a penny of Lord Hampstead's five thousand pounds, 
and he that sho was equally set on having that sum, or more, as 
her marriage-portion. 

No, not equally set. After a long struggle she gave way. She 
would do for his sake, she declared, even a harder thing than he 
had done for hers. She would let Lord Hampstead go, without 
enriching herself at his expense. Stanhope should be received 
into the bosom of the Church, and should work hard to make a 
home for her ; and after a while, when there had come back per- 
haps to her face a shadow of the old beauty, they should be 
married. 

He wanted to wed her at once, but this prayer she would not 
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hearken to. Bat in the excitement of her high- wrought feelings, 
she promptly perfected what she looked on as her act of self- 
sacrifice concerning Lord Hampstead. She wrote to him, telling 
him in scomfol language that since he wished to he free, he should 
be free for her ; and added, in a strain of proud and high-pitched 
womanliness, that, as for his ofifer of compensation, her hand was 
not a thing to be bargained for. 

I think (speaking from what little I saw of Lord Hampstead 
at this time) that he was very near begging her to accept twice 
the snm as an unconditional gift : and that what hindered him 
from doing so was partly shame, but chiefly his jealousy of 
Stanhope. 

When Stanhope told me of his compact with Lilian, I made no 
reproaches to him on the score of bartering away his soul. I had 
discovered gradually during my intercourse with him that his 
nature was not so strong as I had once thought it ; that the iron or 
rather the gold of it, was more weakened by the admixture of clay 
than I had at first supposed. Probably even a bad religion would 
be better for a mind like his than none. And I had no certainty 
— only my unchangeable belief, and the belief of better and greater 
men — that the fiedtii he was about to embrace was bad. 

So he was received into the Roman Catholic Church, and he 
and Lilian plighted troth. Not before the altar, and with a priest 
to bless them, did they pledge their vows as yet ; bat only with 
kiss and word. 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

I FIND A SISTEB. 

Thet lived deliciously in dreamland for a while, these two lovers ; 
but soon — cruelly soon — the obtrusive future thrust itself in upon 
their love-making, and would be considered. 

Stanhope had, I believe, about a couple of hundred pounds for 
his worldly wealth ; and Lilian rather less than more. She had 
not economised while in receipt of her lavish earnings at the 
National ; economy had no part in a nature like hers. They had 
agreed to marry in a year. What was to be done in the meantime 
to provide them with a home and him with a career ? 

Stanhope would not have accepted of my aid in any way ; and I 
knew it ; and did not ofiEer any. He sought eagerly for employment, 
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and presently obtained it. The same journal that had a year 
before employed his pencil and pen in Brittany engaged him to go 
out for six months to America. The civil war in the States was just 
then at its height ; and he was to follow the operations of the 
Confederates. He sympathised strongly with the South ; as strongly 
as I did with its conqueror. 

There was a passionate scene with Lilian when he came to her, 
and told her of the employment that had been offered him, and 
that he was resolved to go. She would not hear of it at first ; 
she declared wildly that she could not live without him. Then he 
prayed her to marry him, but only that he might leave her his wife 
in name. He asked, till the year was over for which she had 
covenanted, no more. 

Did she yield ? He did not tell me. He only came to me one 
day, and told me that all was arranged for his sailing in three 
weeks, and that those three weeks Lilian and her mother intended 
to pass, he accompanying them, among the mountains of Wales. 
She was strong enough now to travel, and eager to leave London. 

So the three went away on their — ^I suppose I must call it 
holiday errand. Except myself there was probably not a man in 
London, of the many to whom the beauty of Lilian Desmond's face 
had been familiar in her brief hour of triumph, who knew that the 
pale ghost of Lilian had faded away out of ihe metropolis. There 
is nothing that forgets so quickly as the public — not even a woman. 
In the first days after her terrible accident, the sympathy that the 
public had expressed for its young and brilliant favourite had been 
passionate and almost hysterical ; but Lilian had been in no con- 
dition then to declare herself grateful for that sympathy, or 
endeavour by any actress- artifice to keep it alive. Death and she 
had been too busy trying conclusions for her to heed aught else ; 
and when she had conquered in the struggle, and was come out of 
the Valley of the Shadow, she was so changed from the beautiful 
thing she had been that she had, in bitterness of spirit, closed her 
doors on all the world. She wanted nothing of the public but to 
be forgotten ; and the public, seeing and hearing nothing of her, 
was very quick to take her at her wish. It is the way of the 
world — tiie world of any century — to be for ever changing its 
idols. The price of having your name on all men's tongues to-day 
is to be remembered of none to-morrow. 

Lilian died, then, to the world ; and the world buried her — her 
name and fame, at least. Other bright theatrical stars began to 
shine and be worshipped in place of Cecille Danvers ; and, if few 
of these pretenders to popular favour equalled her in beauty, and 
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none in genius, still the world consoled itself with them* The 
world has a way of consoling itself as well as of forgetting ; and 
so that it is diverted, does not mnch care how, but^ in defiiolt of 
high comedy, will cheerfoUy take up with Puich. 

I did not see her before she left London. I did not ask Stan- 
hope if it was on a bridal tonr that he went with Lilian. I asked 
nothings and was told nothing ; and my only care in those days 
was to work hard to provide a home whose mistress shonid be 
Rachel Clare. I had a blind sort of faith (bom, perhaps, of mj 
remorse for the wrongs I had done her) that Bachel and I would 
marry in the end. 

In June then — ^the early Jnne of the year that I am chroniding 
— ^in a time of opening roses and bright suis and cloudless skies, 
Lilian and Sta^ope went away. They enjoyed th^oiselves or 
not : I know nothing about that ; bnt that they wandered from 
one romantic resting-place to another, that they climbed Snowdon, 
and watched sunset from Tenby and moonrise from Tintem — 
these things are written in the one or two of Stanhope's letters to 
me that bear date from that happy June of the past. I say happy j 
as referring to his frame of mind, not mine ; and know not if, after 
all, I righUy choose my word. Was he happy ? — did she make 
him so ? I ask of the past these questions as having none else to 
put them to ; and the Past, that Demon for ever haunting me and 
such as me, grins on me with a sneer as of Mephistopheles, and 
makes no answer. 

I cannot ask Stanhope for the truth— the whole truth about that 
happy June. I might ask it of Lilian ; but no ! she would not 
tell it to me. There remains still one counsellor that I may 
summon to my aid. Dear Fancy I come thou, and paint bright 
pictures of those summer days— of the betrothed couple lingering 
in sweet woodland nooks and on sunny hillsides, to talk of the bliss 
that should be theirs when Stanhope returned from America, and 
they had knelt in the marriage-rite before a priest of their Ohureh, 
and his celibate lips had blessed them both. 

Thanks, kind Fancy — brightly done. I have no doubt that, if 
I asked you for other pictures, you would conjure them np, and 
show me Stanhope looking love into Lilian's eyes and hers shining 
back their eloquent answer — nay, that thou couldst tell me even 
what the lovers said : how she doubted if he could indeed love her 
now that her &ce was no longer fair, and how sweet and noble 
was his answer. Thanks, sweet Fancy — not another glance at 
that imagined pair, not an imaginary whisper more. Let us leave 
them in tiieir dreamland, and go back from ours to the tmth that 
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I bave to chronicle. I may not know it all ; bnt let me set down 
what of it I know. 

They were to be away three weeks ; and then — well, then the 
Atltmtic was to part their love. I did not suppose that they would 
come back to London nntil the time was very near for ^em to 
part. Nor did they ; bat one night, when I was expecting no> 
thing less than to see him, for Lilian and he had been but a 
fortnight away, I was startled by a visit from her lover. 

I don't know what I thought when I saw Stanhope — probably 
that Lilian tuid he had parted after some bitter quarrel. And 
what he began to say to me about her sounded strange indeed. 

*' I have left her," he began. 

*' Yes," I said, finding in his words an echo of my thoughts. 

** No, not in that way," he said, seeing what was in my mind ; 
** that can nev^r be now. No, I have left her only because she 
entreated me to come to town that I may try if I cannot bring you 
back with me. She cannot rest till she sees you." 

'* Me ! — she wishes to see me I That sounds stranger than if 
yon had come to tell me that you had quarrelled with her and left 
her. What can she want with me ? " 

*' She shall tell you herself," he said, handing me a letter. 

I read it without saying more. * * You must go back to her with- 
out me," I said, when I had finished. '* She needs no release from 
me — she released herself in a way it may take me all my lifetime 
to forget. I will not see her. You must go back alone, Ned." 

" I have promised her that I will not return without you." 

" You know what she has written to me, of course ? " 

" I know what she asks of you : I don't know in what words." 

«* Then, read her letter." 

** Thank you," he said, pushing it back as I offered it to him ; 
** I don't thmk she wished me to see it." 

" I beg of you to see it : it does not seem to be the letter of a 
Bane woman." 

" She is not sane." 

We both kept silence for some moments afi;er those terrible 
words. 

'* Not sane ! " I said at last. 

*' No, not sane. Nor is she mad^ in the sense that she is 
irresponsible for her actions. She is only in the most fearful 
state that a human being can be ; she is under the influence of 
wild and terrible religious fears. I believe — or, rather, I am 
sure-^ihatshe ftmcies there will be a curse on her marriage with 
me, unless you solemnly give her back the promise that she has 
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now confessed to me she made to jon, and fully forgire her 
treacheiy to yon." 

''For the full forgiveness, I can't say. For the promise, she 
knows that I freely release her from it." 

«' Don't deal witii her as if her mind were in a sound state. It 
is not. She will not know anjrthing of the kind, unless you come 
hack with me and tell her so yourself And for God's sake 
assure her you forgive her ! Even if it is a lie, tell her so : it will 
he the kindest thing yon ever did," 

<< Is she in snch a state ? — she with so strong a mind ! " 

*' Religions madness is still stronger. It has her in such a 

grip that But come hack with me, and see for yourself 

what she is. Murray, I heg of yon to come." 

" Where is she ? '' 

'* At Tintem. We were returning from Wales by way of the 
Wye Yalley, and when we got to Tintem she was seized with one 
of her wild determinations. She will stay there, she declares, till 
I return from America — she and her mother. I think she has an 
instinct that in a scene of such romantic and yet such quiet beauty, 
her brain will calm down, and her mind recover its balance : and 
I felt so too, and gladly made arrangements for her staying 
Ihere." 

** For your wife to remain there ? " I felt inclined to ask him. 
I did not let the words pass my lips : if he would not give me such 
confidence unasked, I would not press for it. But I wondered 
secretly whether her hysterical flEincy that a curse would be on her 
onion with him had arisen after she had nttered with him the 
solemn vows of the marriage-rite, or whether their first pact held 
good, and they were still unwed. Did he leave a wife in going to 
America ? Would he claim a bride on his return ? I could not 
sav. 

The next day but one, he and I went down together to Tintem. 
What manner of day was it — dull or bright ? A summer's day : 
I remember no more of it than that, and that its twilight brought 
me once more Dftce to face with Lilian Desmond. 

It seemed to me, as I looked on her, that she was a little more 
like her old self than when I had seen her three months before. 
The scars were less livid. I began to think that in time, and 
with perhaps some assistance from art, she might shine out in 
something of the old proud beauty. I might be wrong ; her 
beauty might be as irreparably ruined as at first had seemed; 
but the thought rose in me as I took her offered hand that in time 
she would grow fair of face again. 
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Her pallor was still ghastly. There was not the faintest show 
of colour in her cheeks, and that want and the unnatural light in 
her eyes gave her a sinister aspect. I did not wonder, even before 
I exchanged a word with her, that her lover had feared for her 
reason. 

But when she began to talk with me — then I found what 
ravages hysteria had made in her. Then I found that, strong, 
daring, masculine as was her understanding, in temperament Liliaik 
Desmond was all a woman. 

She spoke to me of counsel that the saints had vouchsafed to 
her — to me, the Protestant and the mocker ! My God I what 
creatures we all are : how incomprehensibly fashioned — ^what 
abysses lie hid within the natures of even the most shallow- seem- 
ing ! What terrors may assail even the most conscienceless I 
Lilian Desmond had sometimes seemed to me in old days to come 
as near demon as woman could, and here she was talking to me of 
saints. 

She had visions, she presently owned. She heard voices — not 
in her sleep, but with her waking ears. Vision and voice both 
told her that a curse was on her because of her sinful promise 
to me. 

**Why sinful?"* I asked, well knowing what her answer 
would be. 

"You are not of the true Church," she said. " It was very 
sinful of me — it was profaning the sacrament of marriage — ever 
to promise that I would join in it with you." 

** Sweet saint ! " I said, ** was that your worst sin ? You count 
it nothing, then, that you never meant to keep your promise ? " 

She answered, '* Yes ; ** she protested that she did. But I 
could see that this sin was nothing in her eyes to the other. Do 
women ever reason, I wondered, as I looked at her ? This one 
had seemed to me to do so, in days gone by. 

I could not spare her one weak little shaft of sarcasm. 

'*You told me once, Lilian, that I would have passed our 
honeymoon in trying to make a Protestant of you," I said. 
•* Why did you not turn to account my madness for you in the 
days when you promised to marry me, tuid make a Catholio 
of me ? " 

'' Ah ! I was not then what I am now," she said ; '* I did not 
care." 

** What you are now, Lilian ? " I repeated. " What are you 
now?" 

<*An humbled, sinful creature," she answered, sadly. "God 
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has punished me— oh ! very terribly — ^for being what I was. But 
it is better for me to be what I am now— rit is &r, £eu: better for 
me I " 

'* You are resigned/' I baid. 

« I am not resigned — ^not yet,'* she answered, vehemently ; 
** but I am trying to be." She clasped her hands together, and 
looked wildly upwards. "Oh, sweet Virgin," she said, "keep 
me from wishing to be as I was in the past ! Oh, kind saints, 
comfort me — guard me — ^make me patient ! ** 

What did I feel for her in that moment ? — pity, or scorn, or 
wonder — ^wonder at the hysterical enthusiasm that had wronght 
such a mind as hers into such a state as this. Pity, I think, deep 
pity ; a piiy perilously akin to love. When I said that I had 
been in old days only the slave of this girl's beauty and cham 
and subtle influence^ I lied. I had dearly, deeply loved her. 

I took her hand. 

'* Lilian," I said, " if you think any forgiveness of mine 
needful to your marriage with Stanhope, I freely give it to 
you." 

** You forgive me ! You give me back my promise ? " 

«* Yes." 

She caught my hand to her lips, and covered it with kisses. 

'^ Oh, you have made me so happy ! " she said ; '* so very 
happy I " 

•* Yes, I give it back to you. What if I refused ? You would 
marry Stanhope just the same." 

'* No I " 

"What then?" 

*' I would take the veil. But you ^ve me back my promise ? * 

" Fully— freely." 

A light that was not that of madness came into her eyes ; a 
faint colour rose to her cheek. 

'* Oh, I may love him," she said. ** Oh, Heaven is not against 
our love ! " 

** You feared it was, then ? " 

" They made me fear it — they, the priests. They talked to 
me of women who are marked out to be the brides of j^eaven : 
they said I was one — ^that it was only in a convent I should ever 
find peace. I hated the thought ; but I dreaded they might be 
right, and I asked a sign. I said : ' If it is put into this man's 
heart* — your heart, Donald — 'to be hard against me, as Pha- 
raoh's heart was hardened against Israel, then I shall know that I 
am chosen for the bride of Heaven, and must not think of 
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earthly love.* Bat I did not wish that this should he, and I 
prayed — oh, I prayed passionately that God would soften your 
heart. I am heard : you forgiTe me — ^yon set me free. It is a 
sign — ^it is what I prayed for. I dare think of Edward now. Oh, 
my love ! — ^my love I " 

She ran eagerly to me, as if I had heen the loved one whom 
she apostrophised in that tone of fervent passion ; and fell down 
on her knees before me, and seized my hands again, and once more 
covered them with kisses. 

'' Oh, how happy you have' made me ! *' she said. *' I could 
not love you as yon wished me to. Forgive me, Donald ! " 

** You have as much to forgive as L" 

** N09 no ! — I have nothing. Dear friend, say that you forgive 
me all my wickedness against you.'' 

A kind of horror came over me as I looked down on her and 
listened to her. ** This is madness," I thought. ** Stanhope was 
right : her strong mind is not so strong as the furies it has heen a 
prey to." 

** Hise, Lilian," I said. 

** Never, never, till yon once more tell me you forgive me." 

*' I — Lilian, will you promise me one thing, in exchange for the 
promise I give back to you ? " 

" Anything-«^verything — but tell me first you forgive me." 

" I do — I sincerely forgive you." 

** Swear it, Donald — swear it by your hope of heaven ! " 

'*It is not much to swear by," I was about to answer; but 
something in her look stopped me, and I said only : 

"I swear it, Lilian." 

*' Oh, I promise, then ! — there is nothing you can ask me that 
[ wiU not promise." 

I raised her gently, and made her seat herself. 

** Only that you will never speak to me again of the past, and to 
try to forget it : that is all I ask," I said. 

" Yes, we must never speak of the past : we must bury it to- 
night, and be dear friends for all our lives to come. Ask me some- 
thing more, Donald : I should have asked this, if you had not." 

*' I have only this to ask." 

" Only so small a thing as that ? " 

** Nothing more." 

She looked at me reproachfully. 

'< Then you do not forgive me in your heart," she said, '* If 
you did, you would say to me : * Lilian, you have no brotiier — I 
will be one to you.' " 
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I looked at her in silence. 

** Will you, Donald — will you be my brother — my friend, as yon 
are Edward's ? " 

I could not answer her. There had been a time not long before 
when I would have thought it more likely that I should cnt idj 
tongue out than that it should ever tell her I forgave her ; and 
yet I had just assured her of my full forgiveness. But to accept 
her as a sister 

" Will you, Donald ? " 

I looked at her, and shuddered at the wild entreaty in her eyes. 

" LiHan, I will try." 

'* To love me as a sister ? '* 

*' To think of you as a friend.'* 

'* Oh, now I know that you do indeed forgive me 1 Oh, yoa 
have made me so very happy I — Edward ! — dear Edward ! — where 
are you ? " 

She went out of the room calling for him ; and I escaped 
through another door, and hurried from the house. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

TWO MEN AND AN ANGEL. 

I WENT down the road, avoiding the inn I had put up at, for fear 
she should send Stanhope to seek me there ; and entered the ruins 
of the abbey. I climbed part of the turret-staircase, and sat down 
in a niche of the wall to think. I wanted to reflect as calmly as I 
could over the relations with her into which my anxiety to mmister 
to her mind diseased had half betrayed me — Her brotiier ! 

If I were a boy of twenty, and were writing of an unreal sorrow, 
such as boyhood loves to shape for itself in its foolish ignorance of 
the future, I should pause now to fill this page with a rhapsody on 
night {uid Tintem. Then any reader of a decade more years than 
my own would see at once how hollow was my griei^ and what a 
laboured sham my sentiment, and would sneer at both. But I 
have no rhapsody to pen : I Imew nothing of the beautiful ruins of 
Tintern that night but that they were dark and cold — ^very cold in 
the cold moonlight — that no disturbing voice or foot came near 
me and that I sat there long in the shadow of the abbey wall, and 
thought of Lilian. 

How beautiful had she been a year ago ! How changed was she 
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now ! I thought of the charming girl who had strayed with me in 
the leafy stillness of Richmond Park, and steered oar boat on the 
Thames — of the glorious creature who had entranced the audiences 
of the National with the double spell of her genius and her beauty ; 
and then of the changed fiEtce and wild eyes of the woman whose 
hysteric€kl passion I had sought to sooth an hour before. There 
came back to me the memory of that summer's night at Brighton, 
when I had listened to Lilian's low, sweet tones while they hinted 
at the story of her life — as yet untold to me. ** Some day, per- 
haps, you will pity me,*' she had said; "you will make excuses 
for me." That day had fully come to me. Beautiful siren, with 
the angel's face and the man's strong soul, where was now your 
beauty — where was the gay grace of mind that had been your 
subtlest spell ! I thought of those pale , marred lips. How strange 
it seemed to remember the enchanting smiles that had played about 
them ! the laughing charm of the words that they had breathed ! 

I thought of her almost as if she had been one of the dead, that 
had risen and had appealed to me. Our meeting had scarcely 
seemed that of the living* I had not seen her since the day when 
she had pointed to the wreck of her beauty, and had cried to me : 
*' Look at your work ! " and now we had'met again ; and she had 
kneeled at my feet — white as a spectre, passionate as a lost soul 
— and had pleaded fearfully to me, " Forgive me ! " And then, 
when I raised her and solemnly pledged her my forgiveness for 
the wreck she had made of my life, she must needs pray me for a 
brother's love. 

I could not give it to her: I dared not seek to. A sister! 
and with the passions of that past between us ! Memory forbade 
it. 

" I will tell her so," I thought ; " not yet, though, for the light 
that looked out of her eyes to-night seemed that of madness. I 
will tell him ; and he will see as I do that the past forbids it, and 
his influence over her will persuade her from fhe thought Meet 
as sister and brother ! No, never meet — oh, heaven ! let her and 
me never meet again after tonight." 

I sat long in the ruins, wrestling with vain and desolate regrets ; 
sometimes staring at the walls about me, and wondering whether 
in old monkish days lives had been buried here as fruitless and 
passion- wasted as was mine. ** Oh, how I loved her ! " 1 said at 
last ; *' oh yes, it was love ! Let her go her way, and I will go 
mine — ^but never let us meet." 

Even as I uttered that wild prayer, I started to my feet. I 
fancied that the sound had reached me of her voice. Even here, 

s 
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then, she mnst follow me ! I stepped a pace forward, and looked 
down — to see her sitting on a fragment of stone, with her arm 
round her lover's neck and her head lying on his breast. She was 
speaking to him — saying soft words, the sense of which I could 
not catch. I did not wish to ; it was pain enongh to feel that in 
that sweet mnrmnr there was an echo of the old music of lier 
voice. 

It was a strange sight. She looked whiter and more changed 

than ever in the white moonlight, and her unveiled &ce A 

light smnmer dress was on her, and gave her something of the 
look of a white-robed angel ; but her &ce upturned to his, and on 
which the moonlight shone down, was not that of a seraph, bat— 
a piteous sight. 

She presently ceased speaking ; and his answer came up to 
me with a strange distinctness. 

*' My life ! my love ! " he said — and bent his head and kissed 
her — ** I wish you knew how beautifdl you are to me." 

She clasped him to her : she passionately returned that kiss. 

** Oh, how I love you I " she said. . " How very, very good yon 
are to me ! " 

They were so lost in living for each other that they seemed to 
have forgotten that the Tintem ruins might have other tenants 
than themselves. I began to descend the turret stair. As I did 
so, Lilian's voice again came up to me. 

'* How strange of him to go I " she said. '^ I left the room to 
fetch you to him, and when we came back it was empty. What a 
strange being he is ! " 

" The best fellow in the world." 

** No, no ! — ^you are that — my darling ! — ^my darling ! Oh, when 
I think that you can love me even now ! " 

Again there was borne to me on the night air the flEiint sotmd of 
a kiss. 

« My dearest," said Stanhope a moment afterwards, '* you are 
not strong yet — you must not stay out long in the night air." 

" Oh yes, a littie while — ^you must give me a little while, Edward. 
It is such a lovely night. Can he be here, I wonder ? '* 

" In the ruins ? " 

'' Yes ; is it not just the place he would be likely to come to 
with his melancholy thoughts ? They must be melancholy, I sup- 
pose, though I don't believe he ever felt for me the love he says he 
did. My darling ; when I saw him first after that horrible night 
— when this poor face was even more piteous to look on than it is 
now — he protested to me that he could love me as well as you do 
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— that if I had cared for him, he would have married me, in spite 
of aU ! " 

" I beUeve it." 

'* I cannot. Oh, no, no ! lie never oonld love me as yon do — it 
is not in his nature to. His is a bmtal and selfish nature compared 
with yours, and he loved me as such a man would love." 

I stepped out from the shadow of the narrow stair, and came 
towards them. Lilian sprang up with a faint cry. 

"Donald! You here!" 

** Why not ? Did you think, then, that the Tintem ruins were 
private to you two ? You look terribly frightened, Lilian : I hope 
I have not startled you." 

" Did you — did you hear " 

^* What you were saying of me ? Oh yes, I heard you call me 
a selfish brute. Why need you look so startled, Lilian ? It is the 
truth — an unpleasant truth for me to hear, indeed — but the truth. 
I know no one who has a better right to call me so than you. Yes, 
one," I added, thinking of Eachel Clare. "But that one will 
not." 

** Oh, Donald ! I — ^I " She took my hand in both hers. 

** Forgive me, my dear, dear brother. You have behaved very 
nobly and generously to me to-night. I will never speak of you so 
again." 

'*I cannot be a brother to you, Lilian." 

** Donald I— why?" 

'* I cannot forget the past." 

** But you forgive me for it ? Oh, only an hour ago you swore 
to me that you forgave me ! " 

''Lilian, I forgive you with all my heart. But forget I Can- 
not." 

'* Ah, you hate me for what I said of you just now." 

««No, LiUan." 

" Prove it, then. Be a brother to me, as you have promised, 
hold you to your promise." 

' * I promised nothing ; I said that I would try." 

** Try, then, Donald — ^try to love and not to hate me. I shall 
never believe that you truly forgive me unless you say that you 
wiU try." 

" Lilian, I have tried." 

« * When, Donald— to-night ? What is that ? Tiy all the while 
that Edward is away — take care of me for him." 

I turned to the silent figure beside her. 

" What do you say to that, Stanhope ? '* 
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'* I can inist her to your care/' he said. 

" To my care ! — mine ! " 

"To yours." 

I was silent, and Lilian spoke again. 

'* Edward has taken a little house for my mother and me," she 
said, *' the prettiest place ! You will come to-morrow morning to 
see it ; and you must come down sometimes from London, if yea 
can, and he our guest there." 

I turned to Stanhope. 

*' You hear her : what do you say ? " I asked. 

*' That it is her house, and she has the right to inyite there 
whom she pleases. In this case, I heartily join in her invitation." 

I was silent. 

'* Surely she must be his wife," I thought ; ''or, changed 
though he thinks her, he could not place in her such unhesitatiiig 
trust. But as for myself, his conduct is very noble. I know the 
old vice of his nature was suspicion. 

'* Thank you, Ned," I said, holding out my hand to him ; 
'' I think I can pledge you my honour that you shall find me 
worthy of the trust you put in me.'' 

"I know it." 

** And you will let me love you ? " Lilian's sweet voice pleaded. 
** You will be a brother to me, Donald ? " 

I answered nothing. 

•* Will you not ? What I not when you think of me as I was, 
and then look at me now — at this poor, pale, scarred flsuse ? Oh, 
Donald, you might try to be gentle to me when yen look on me now ! " 

I looked at her without speaking. 

« Why do you look on me so strangely ? Are yon thinking 
what a cruel sight my face is ? " 

I shook my head. 

** What then, Donald?" 

I took her hand as she had taken mine. 

** Lilian," I said, *' will you remember, whatever happens in 
the future, that you have promised me to-night to bury the past— 
never to think of it — never to speak of it ? " 

*' Yes, yes, I will remember. What will happen in the future, 
Donald ? " 

** You will always give me a sister's love ? " 

** Always, always I What about the future ? " 

** I think that it will give you back your beauty." 

There was silence between the three of us for a moment, and 
then she broke out with a wild cry : <* Donald ! " 
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Bat in the next instant she turned to Stanhope. 

'' I dreamed it — I dreamed it ! " she said. '' I had prayed for 
hours one night to Our Lady — ^prayed that for your sake I might 
not be always the living wreck I am ; and in my sleep that night 
I saw her, and she said to me : * Patience, my poor child — 
patience ! ' I knew it was no dream ; I knew it was a vision of 
Our Lady's sending to me. Oh, how beautiful she looked ! — ^how 
kind her voice was ! * Patience,' was all she said to me, 'my poor 
child — ^patience ! ' I tried to tell her I would be patient ; and I 
woke. Oh, but patience for how long ? *' 

Stanhope gave me a reproachfid glance. I answered it, as if 
he had put its meaning into words. 

*^ You think I may be cheating her with false hopes,*' I said. 
** If you had seen her no oftener than I have — only twice since 
that night, and at an interval of months — you would see that there 
is already a change." 

She clung to him eagerly. 

" Tell me, Edward— is there ? " 

He hesitated to answer. 

" Tell me — oh, tell me, dearest ! Say that you see it." 

*' I do see it. My darling, I hope I do. I would not speak 
to you of what I hoped I saw ; for I feared so to cheat you with 
false hopes. I could never have forgiven myself " 

*' You will never forgive me, you mean, if I am so cheating her. 
But you own, Stanhope, that there is ground for hope.*' 

Lilian's voice echoed mine. 

" Is there, Edward ? " she asked. " Oh, there is I — there is ! 
I see it in your eyes." 

** My darling, I hope there is." 

She looked at him with happy eyes. 

** Oh, those two words ! " she said. " Say them again to me — 
say them in that tone." 

"My darling I" 

She let her head sink on his breast. 

** Oh, I pray that it may be true I " I heard her murmur to 
him, " for your sake, my husband — for yours." 

I took no notice of the name that had thus dropped from her 
lips. It might mean all or nothing. We walked on out of the 
ruins, and silently along the moonlit road. As we neared the 
rustic hotel where Madame Valentin and Miss Desmond were 
staying, Lilian spoke to me. 

** Donald," she said, " how I wish you were of our Church ! " 

^' Why ? " I asked. 
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** I mean, I wish I eonld make yon see that our religion is iibe 
trne one, as I have made Edward see it. Then I should not re- 
proach myself so bitterly for the wrongs I did yon when — ^when I 
was tho wickedest creature in the world." 

'* I see. As yon cannot give me yonrself , yon wish to give me 
heaven. It is generous of you, Lilian/' 

*' You must not speak in that way. It is crueL I cannot give 
you heaven — ^I can only pray that you, who are dearest to me of 
all the world after Edward and my mother, may be shown the path 
there. Ton are of no religion in your heart, Donald — ^I know that ; 
why will you not let me — ^your sister — ^persuade you to be of mine ? " 

Cleopatra wooing CsBsar to the worship of the gods of Egypt^ 
Mary Stuart in a nun's dress preaching the Caiholic religion to 
John Knox: how would those pictures look in history? As 
strangely, I suppose, as, that night at Tintem, Lilian showed to 
me. But I did not mock her for her wondrous pieiy, for I felt that 
she was sincere. 

« My dear Lilian," I said, ** we had better not discuss the 
difference of our flEtiths." 

" Faiths, Donald I — you have no faith." 

" Of our hopes, then. Yours is of restored beauty now and 
heaven hereafter ; mine is simply that I may do my duty in the 
world, and lead a better and less selfish life tban I did." 

** I will pray for you, Donald — I will pray that you may be led 
to have higher hopes than those." 

" Thank you, Lalian — pray for me ; that is, if you can spare any 
time out of your prayers for Stanhope. How sweet the night is ! " 
I added, before she could answer me ; *' how tender a look the 
moon throws down on us ! " 

Lilian paused in the road we were following, and followed the 
direction of my glance. 

'^ She looks down on us as if she loved us," she said. '' They 
call the sun the eye of God, do they not ? " 

'* Some fanciful minds have styled it so." 

'' Oh, not fanciful ! It is the eye of God — so bright and terrible. 
But I think the moon ought to be called the eye of the Virgin ; it 
looks down on us just as I could fancy her to look — so sweetly 
and lovingly. Oh, how beautiful a night this isl how lovely a 
place this Tintem is ! — so still, so beautiful ! Look at those calm 
woods and the quiet beauty of the hills, and that silvery streak where 
the moon is shining on the Wye. Oh, my brain — my poor fevered 
brain, you will surely calm down in such a peacefdl spot as this ! ** 
She pressed her hands to her head : '* Oh, that night ! — that night ! " 
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*^ Don't speak of it — don't think of it," said Stanhope, hastily. 
'* My darling ! think instead of our life together when I return." 

*• But you will be so long away. Seven months ! — seven weary 
months 1 But I will try to be patient, dearest, I will indeed. 
How many and many a time I will sit in our garden — that beauti- 
ful garden ! — and think of you, and pray that Heaven will send 
you safely back to me. Am I not changed, Edward, since those 
days when I neither prayed for others nor myself? *' 

** You are everything that I could wish you." 

** Dearest, not everything. I shall not be that till — ^till 

How long do you think it will be before I grow like my old self 
again ? Years, long years, perhaps/' 

*' I cannot say, my darling. Months, not years, I hope." 

" What do you say, Donald ? " 

*' I think I dare almost venture on a prophecy," I answered. 
<< I think that, when Stanhope returns from America, it will be 
tho old Lilian, the Lilian of his first love, who will welcome him 
back." 

She threw me a strange glance. 

^* Thank you, Donald," she said ; " you are a kind prophet, but 
it is impossible that the old Lilian should ever welcome Edward 
back. She is dead ; and it is my punishment to have to remember 
that such a creature ever lived." 

** Forgive me, Lilian ; I was thinking only of her beauty." 

** Ah ! if that should return to me — ^yes, then I will make all 
the world confess that the old Lilian Desmond is dead. I will 
make even you believe it, Donald, hard as you are of belief." 

** Why should you think I do not believe it now ? " 

** I cannot tell ; but I am sure that at the bottom of your heart 
you do not. Answer me, Donald, do you ? " 

** It is so far down — ^the bottom of my heart — ^that I think I 
must answer you in your own words : I cannot telL" 

She was silent for a moment ; then she turned to Stanhope. 

** And you, Edward — you, whose belief is more to me than that 
of all the world besides — do you believe that she is dead ? " 

He looked in her earnest face with a smile. '* I am sure, at 
least, that I shall never marry her." 

** Oh, tell me, Edward !— is she dead ? " ^ 

*< My darling, can you doubt my perfect faith in you ? Yes, 
she is dead." 

'* If my beauty returns to me, that will not bring her back to 
life ? Say that it will not. ' ' 

** I am sure that it will not. Lilian, whether you are beautiful 
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only to me, or to all the world besides, yon will always have my 
fallest love and trust/' 

She threw her soft arm round his neck — the wasted arm that 
was still how beautiful ! 

*' Oh, if I win back my beauty/* she murmured, passionately, 
" oh, then I will tea<di you what my love is for you — my unselfish, 
my noble, my darling lover ! Oh, Edward ! if I pray that my 
beauty may come back to me, it is wholly for your sake. Yon 
cannot know while you look on this poor face how changed I am 
in spirit — how deep a love for you there is in my heart." 

'* My darling, I know it well." 

" No, no, you will never know it — ^never until I win my old 
looks back. Oh, I pray that they may soon return to me — I long 
so to prove to you that the old Lilian is dead and the new Lilian 
is yours for ever. Say you believe it — say that I am yours for 
ever ! '* 

I had drawn a little apart from the pair as they spoke ; bnt 
though Stanhope's answer was low, and his lips almost touched 
her cheek as he breathed it, my quick hearing caught the words, 

** I swear that your heart is mine for ever." 

And I looked on her as he spoke, and thought of the Lilian of 
those other days. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE OLD DAYS AND THE NEW. 

When I got to my inn that night, I thought of Lilian Desmond as 
the last few hours had shown her to me. I had sometimes suspected 
of old that religious terrors made the one vulnerable point of that 
strong nature. It was because her creed gave her, under certain 
theological conditions, an absolute assurance of heaven, that it was 
so dear to her. She was bom to be the child of Rome ; and had 
she been Voltaire's daughter and nourished on her sire's philosophy, 
she would still have been impelled to the bosom of the Papal 
Church as a moth is to the flame. 

What would her present fever of piety do for her ? Would it 
wed her to Edward Stanhope, and keep her for all the years of 
her life to come his faithful wife ? Was she already wedded to 
Edward Stanhope ? I leaned out of my room- window, puffing the 
smoke of my cigar into the leaves and flowers of some climbing 
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plant that bloomed around me, and feeling dreamily the influence 
of their odour and the sweet peace of the June night. Before me 
were the hills ; at the foot of their wooded darkness a streak of 
silvery beauty showed where the moon played on the Wye ! and 
away to the right rose the grand shape of the abbey. I scarcely 
saw these things ; I looked on them, and they made as it were a 
eanvas, on which my fancy painted a figure and a face. 

In the silence of the night there rose up before me the vision of 
that beautiful creature whose slave I had been a year before. I 
looked in the eyes, and found them tempting ; the sweet lips smiled ; 
a faint blush came and went upon the rose-leaf cheek. I stretched 
out my arms towards the phantom : "Oh, Circe," I murmured, 
'* that you could have loved me ! Oh that I could have stirred the 
better nature in you as he has done ! But for me you were always 
the creature of your birth ; for him* you will grow more and more 
a woman." And I hated Stanhope for a moment, in envying him 
the exquisite delight of seeing Lilian's nature soften into woman- 
liness, and knowing, while he watched the miracle of that lovely 
change, that it was her love for him that wrought it. But what if 
that other change I had prophesied were to begin in her before 
this miracle of love's working were fully wrought ? What if she 
were to look into her glass some day in his absence, and see that 
she was growing fair of face again ? Would she be true then to 
the new instincts or to the old ? I could not say — the riddle of a 
nature like Lilian Desmond's was harder to read than any pro- 
pounded by the Sphinx. But I tried to hope that she would be 
true to him. 

I shut down the window, and turned away. I went to bed, and, 
after tossing restlessly for a while, fell asleep. In my dreams I 
was with LUian and Stanhope again. I dreamed that they had 
me in a dungeon of the Inquisition, and that at her instigation he 
was trying to make a good Catholic of me with the help of the 
rack. 

Stanhope called for me the next morning before I was up. He said 
that Lilian and Madame Valentin begged to see me to breakfast. 
I accepted the invitation, and went out with him into the fresh 
morning air and cheerful sunshine. The road he took me by led 
us out of the village, and up towards the hills. 

« Where are you taking me ? " I asked him presently. *^ This 
road is " 

'* It is the way to the cottage that Lilian told you of yesterday. 
It is her whim that we shall all breakfast there this morning ; and 
her mother and she are sending up materials from the Dragon." 
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The pretty little dwelling — ^for yexy pretty the outside 
stood still empty when we reached it. Stanhope took out a key, 
and opened the door. 

** What a nest of roses ! " I said, pausing in the dew-glistening 
garden to admire the scene before me. 

Chreat roses were all abont the cottage. Up the walls climbed 
monthly roses, and their loose, large flowers made a beantifnl show 
of colour ; but a show suggestiye, as is so often the case with this 
yariety, of decay and ruin ; for many of them had showered down 
half their petals in a scented rain on the mould beneath^ and hnng 
now thin and wasted, unhappy flower-nymphs whom Zephyrus bfld 
rayished. The garden was fall of other kinds of roses — ^tea, 
damask, and Proyence ; and just before the windows there grew 
some especially loyely blooms, a few of them deepest damask, 
others purest white. Nothing was there but roses — ^but rose- 
bushes and weeds, for there was a look of neglect about the place ; 
. and yet one could see, on yiewing it more closely, that at no dis- 
tant date it had been most carefidly tended. I said something of 
the sort to my companion. 

'* Yes,'' he said, " this was the hermitage of an old recluse who 
died here some six months back, a crabbed, old, misanthropical 
book-worm, who had shut himself up here with his books and his 
flowers — ^the two things he cared for in the world. His heirs sold 
his library ; and they haye let the cottage and what remain of the 
flowers to me, for Lilian and her mother." 

We entered. The interior was a contrast to the brightness 
without ; the rooms were small, badly lighted, and famished in a 
fashion at once cheerless and antiquated. 

'* Will she liye here ? " I said. *' Did you say she had taken 
a fancy to the place ? " 

"She tells me so." 

*'She!" 

I looked round me, and tried to fancy the Lilian Desmond of 
old days in this atmosphere of gloom. I remembered her impatience 
of monotony ; her keen relish of eyery enjoyment that life had 
offered her ; her passion for glitter and show. ** She is changed 
indeed," I thought, ** if she can bear to stagnate here." 

** WTiat will she do ? " I said ; " how pass her time ? " 

'' She will haye her books and her music. She will aid her 
mother in the household duties." 

" They will haye a seryant, of course ? " 

" Yes, one. But Lilian is anxious to do and learn a great deal 
herself; she folly 'recognises in marrying me that we must look 
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forward to years of probable poverty and certain stmggle, and she 
is eager to fit herself to be a poor man's wife.*' 

I slightly smiled ; so faintly that I did not imagine he wonld 
have seen that smile. 

" You think she will hardly succeed in doing that ? " 

** I think she was bom to be a queen — ^a stage queen, if you 
will — and not a poor man's wife. I think she will soon learn to 
feel it keenly, if she shuts herself up in a dungeon like this." 

'* You mean she will wish herself back on tiie stage P " 

** Would that astonish you ? " 

I don't know what he would have answered me. Even as I 
spoke, the garden-gate swung open, and Lilian's clear voice 
reached and interrupted us. 

'* Good-morning, Donald," she called, seeing me where I stood 
by the open window. ** Edward, you have the key — come down, 
and let me in." 

He turned to obey her ; and I lingered there a moment, watch- 
ing the picture presented to me. In the midst of the roses stood 
Lilian — alone ; for Madam Valentin, who had entered the garden 
after her, was now hidden from me under the little porch. The 
girl's tall figure was draped all in black ; and over her face there 
fell a heavy veil, and hid all but the gleam of the eyes, the exqui- 
site chin, and ihe lips once so lovely, but now colourless and 
marred by a cruel gash. The roses were all about her, glittering 
still with dew in the morning sunshine ; overhead smiled the 
bluest of skies ; and in the midst of all this beauty Lilian's darkly 
draped figure waited — sombre as night, and while the face was yet 
unseen as lovely— — The cottage door unclosed in another 
moment, and Stanhope came out to her. With what a joyous 
movement she turned to meet him ! 

The ladies came into the house, and the breakfast-things fol- 
lowed them under charge of a boy from the Dragon. 

'* Good-morning, Mr. Murray," said Madame Valentin, holding 
out her hand to me. " How long it is since I saw you ; it seems 
a century." 

'^ It is not quite so long," I said, when we had shaken hands 
and fallen back a step or two behind the lovers ; '* not much more 
than three months, I think." 

"It seems a year ago, at least. But when one is sad, tinie 
always passes slowly, and they have been such sad months for Lilian 
and me." 

*' Has this last month passed sadly ? " 

*' Oh, no, no ! " she said, in the old nervous, finightened way ; 
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** bat then, Lilian and Edward, yon know I mean, Ifeelsncb 

a drag on them : they cannot be expected to care to have me always 
with them. Not that Mr. Stanhope ever shows me I am in the 
way : he is everything that is good and kind." 

** Bat Lilian is not an angel yet," I thought ; and then said 
aload : ** Why did I not see yon last night ? " 

" Lilian wanted to see yoa alone — she had sent me oat of the 
way." 

Lilian came oat of the kitchen at that moment, followed bj 
Stanhope. 

** Mfunma," she said, '* yon mast come and help me with tliis 
obstinate fire ; it is too much for me." 

Madame Valentin left as ; and the girl looked at her soiled 
hands with vexation. 

'* Oh, my poor hands ! " she said, ** they might belong to a 
negress. Donald, yoa are oar gaest : you have nothing to do bat 
eat yoor break&st when it is ready — ^if ever it is ready — but as for 
£dward, he mast anpack the kettle instantly, and fill it for me." 

I petitioned to be employed also, and was entrasted with the un- 
packing and setting oat of the breakfast-things. 

When the breakfast was at last ready, it was a meal for Tan- 
talus. Lilian had rashly attempted to prepare it herself, and the 
results were unhappy. We gave up the attempt to eat it, and 
sent down to the Dragon for some lunch ; and when that came we 
carried out a table into the garden, and sitting there, tried to be gay. 

After twenty years the memory of that sweet June morning comes 
back to me as freshly as if it had been yesterday that we had 
ranged our chairs among the flowers and shrubs of the little garden, 
and laughed with Lilian Desmond over her failure to play the part 
of housekeeper. She was in a happier mood than the hysterical 
one of the night before, and her laugh at times had almost in it 
the gaiety of old days. 

'* You will not go back this afternoon, Donald/' she pleaded 
with me. 

** I must." I looked at my watch. ** I have five hours yet to 
spend here," I said. '* The train I must catch is the 4.30 to 
Chepstow." 

'* Only five hours ! " She stretched out her hand, and plucked 
a rose firom a bush beside her. '* Must he go ? " she said, palling 
off a petal in imitation of the lottery of Margaret '* Can he stay ? " 
as the second fell. 

The last petal fell to the command of '* Stay," and she clapped 
her hands. 
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** Another day, Donald," she said ; " you must give us another 
day." 

*•* I cannot ; I must be in London to-night/' 

** What ! not a day! And Edward leaves me in a week." She 
turned, and looked at the house behind her. *' How pretty the 
roses look ! " she said. '* I love to see them to-day, but in another 
week I shall wish them withered, and that the winter were come 
instead. It will be then that my summer will begin. In seven 
years, Edward, is not that when it will begin ? " 

** Yes, years to me," Stanhope answered. 

" Ah, what will they be to me, then ? You will have a hundred 
things to do and to think of : I shall have no one but you to think 
of, and nothing to do but pray for you and for your return. 
Yes, there is one thing else I must do — grow a little like my old 
self before you come home. I ought to grow a little more like my 
old self in seven years' time." 

Madame Valentin spoke timidly. 

^* It is seven months, then," she said '' that Mr. Stanhope is to 
be away." 

'* Yes, months to you and to Donald there, but seven years to 
Edward himself, and a thousand thousand years to me," Lilian 
answered. 

Madame Valentin looked at the cottage in her turn, and with eyes 
that plainly took very much heed of its old-world aspect of darkness 
and discomfort, and very little of the roses climbing on its walls. 

** You would have been better in London, I think, my dear,*' 
she said. *' It will be dull for you here with only me.'* 

** It will be dull for you to live here with me, you mean, mamma. 
I am afraid it will, and that the months will seem years to you^ 
too. Edward, it was cruel of you to bring mamma here with us» 
and insist on her burying herself alive in such a place." 

•* If you can be happy, my dear, in so dull a life " 

** No, not happy ; I could not be happy anywhere while Edward 
is away from me. But I want to be quite out of the world while 
he is away, and where could one feel one's self more out of the 
world than here ? It will be almost as quiet as in one's grave." 

'* A little more cheerful," I said ; *' in summer, at least" 

" You will come down sometimes to us, Donald, will you not ? — 
if only out of charity to mamma. London is her world, you know •; 
and Uie next best thing to living in it herself will be to have a 
visitor from it. Besides, she will depend on you for news of what 
is doing there ; I never mean to let a paper within our doors." 

Stanhope smiled. 
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<' Yes, one," he said. 

** Oh, how could I forget ! Yes, one ; and how I shall love and 
hate that one ! Till your letters begin to appear in it, I shall hate 
it for taking yon away from me ; and then every week that there 
are any of yonr letters and sketches in it I shall love it for their 
sake. I know they will be so cloTer that eveiybody will he eager 
to read them ; bat no one else in the world will watch for them as 
I shaU." 

I felt, as I listened to her, that, even if my business in London 
had been less pressing, the 4.30 train would have carried me away 
from Tintem. This idyll of theirs was not one for an auditor- 
least of all for an auditor like me. 

Stanhope seemed to feel so, too ; for he led the talk away to 
other subjects. It fell presently, through some remark of Madame 
Valentin's, on the days when Cecille Danvers had been in the first 
flush of her triumphs at the National; and then he tried to lead it 
away again. But this time Lilian resisted his attempts to change 
the theme. One had only to look in her eyes to see that those 
days would never lose their spell. 

*'I shall never go back to that life — ^never," she said; "but 
oh, while it lasted it was heaven. I should have tired of it in 
time, I know, or perhaps the public would have tired of me ; but 
at first it was enchantment. How I loved to see the house crowded 
to the ceiling, and know it was I that filled it ! and then to fling 
myself heart and soul into my part ; and when the curtain fell to 
be called before it, and applauded till I almost felt as if I were a 
goddess, and these people before me were worshipping me ! It is 
a cruel Hfe for a woman ; whether she succeeds or fails, it is snre 
to do her harm. Ah, it will never do harm any more to me ! " 

She sighed, and began to sip the champagne sparkling in her 
glass ; but her dreamy air told me that she was still thinking of 
the old flatteiy that had been sweeter to her than any wine. 

In the pause that followed, Stanhope spoke. 

« Murray thinks," he said, '* that Miss Danvers will one day be 
seized with a longing to return to the scenes of her old triumphs." 

Lilian started, and looked strangely at me. ** Do you think so, 
Donald ? " she asked. 

** I think you a great actress," I said, coldly, for I felt annoyed 
with him for what he had said. 

She did not speak again, but sipped her wine. I looked at her 
colourless face and weary eyes, a^d thought of days when both had 
flushed into a brighter beauty under the influence of the same 
wine, as it had foamed ^d sparkled for her between the acts of 
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** The School for Scandal." Cecille Danvers had loved champagne, 
partly becanse it made her cheeks flush and her eyes gleam, and 
g^Te her a more potent loYeliness — more still becanse, in the in- 
toxicating sparkle of spirits it provoked in her, she conld throw 
herself with a lighter, wilder gaiety into the pnre comedy of such 
a character as Lady Teazle. I had noted all this in those old 
days ; and had especially noted, as being one more proof of the 
strength of her nature, how, as soon as her object was attained, 
and t£e glow of the wine was kindling in her, she drank no more. 
I remembered how one night she had sat in the green-room with 
me, holding a tall glass between her fingers, and laughing a little 
as she looked at the golden, sparkling perdition that bubbled 
in it. 

'* What shall I do with this ? " she had asked me, at last. 

And I, scarcely thinking she would comply with my request, 
but moved with a jealous carefulness for my wife that was to be — 
as I dreamed then — had answered : 

'* Throw glass and wine in the grate." 

They were lying there the next instant ; and she was moving off 
with a laugh, in obedience to the summons ot the call-boy. 

I thought much of those old days as I sat beside her that fair 
June morning, with the sunshine bright on leaf and flower, and 
the champagne creaming in my glass. Presently Lilian put down 
hers, and looked across the table to me. 

" Who has taken my place ? " she said. " Which is the best- 
fllled theatre in London now ? " 

'* The Parthenon, perhaps. It is not a woman who Alls it." 

"No, it is ," she said, naming the actor to whom the 

Parthenon owed its recovered glories. '^ He was there for part of 
the time that I was at the National. He had not a chance against 
me. Then no one has taken my place — no woman, I mean P '* 

*< There is no woman who could take it. There is not another 
actress in England fit to be mentioned in a breath with you." 

** There would not have been in another year, at least," she 
said ; and then sighed, and again sat silent. 

The wind wandered past us like an echo of that feiint sigh, and 
stirred the over-blown roses on the wall, and shook down the 
leaves from them to our feet. A few petals fell on Stanhope where 
he sat. I looked at him and thought,: 

** They are for you now, the roses. Will they fade ? " 

Before he and I parted that afternoon, he asked me : 

" You will come to Tintem again ? " 

*^ I don't know. After I am married, perhaps.*' 
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"To Miss Claret" 
<<Ye8, to Rachel Clare." 

And so I left Lilian to him ; and he in another week parted 
from her also, and crossed the sea. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

MEPHISTOPHELES YISTTS ICASaABET. 

I CAME, the day after my return from Tintem, to the cottage at 
Kew to ask Rachel Clare to marry me, and found her hy the 
death-hed of her mother. Mrs. Clare had died the day he^re of 
heart-disease. 

It was a shock to me — it had heen a veiy terrihie one to 
Rachel She met me silently, and with fixed, tearless eyes ; and 
on my speaking to her, tried to tell me what had happened, and 
failing, led me into the room where her dead was lying, and broke 
into sndden, violent sobs. 

*' I had no one but her,'' she said at last, '* and she has left me 
•^left me alone." 

" No, Rachel," I said, taking her hand. 

<* She loved me," Rachel said, with a qniet sadness in her 
voice. 

She had quickly composed herself again. It was not her natnre 
to give way for long to any burst of grief or passion. 

I felt ihe keen reproach that was in those simple words. I 
drew her to me, and kissed her fondly." 

** Rachel," I said, ** I love you dearly. I swear it in the sacred 
presence of this death-bed. Will you not let me prove it to 
you ? will you not tell me, as we stand here, that you will be my 
wife ? " 

A sudden emotion shook her ; she grew deadly pale, and then 
flushed red. For a moment she looked at me as if not under- 
standing me ; then pushed me from her. 

** Leave me ! leave me 1 " she said. '* How can you speak 
to me of our marriage at such a time ! Oh, Donald, it is cruel I " 

I took her hand instead of leaving her, and led her from the 
death- chamber into the room where we had sat many and many an 
evening — ^the quiet parlour looking out on the strip of a garden 
with its few flowers. On this summer's day all was bright out- 
side ; but through the lowered blinds scarcely a gleam of sunshine 
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could pierce, and the little room looked very dall and cold. A 
greater pity for Bachel came into my heart in presence of that 
desolate room and of her mother's chair standing empty opposite 
me. I rememhered that she had no near relatives, and that the 
little annnity on which the two inmates of the Kew cottage had 
lived died with Mrs. Clare. Bachel was left nearly penniless to 
face the world — ^without a friend in it bat me, the lover who had 
wronged her. 

I ihonght of that moment in the Tintem mins when I had de- 
clared to Lilian and Stanhope, *'Iam trying to do my duty." 
Here, in Bachel Glare, was Dnty revealed to me in living form. 
Lilian's colonrless face seemed to rise before me as I thought that 
ihonght, and her eyes to meet mine with a mocking gleam. 

I had seated myself beside Bachel, and taken her hand. 

*' Dear Bachel," I said, " I feel how great your loss is, and 
I long for the right to comfort you — ^that is my reason for speaking 
to you of our marriage at a moment like this." 

'* You are very good, Donald — ^very unselfish, to wish to make 
such a sacrifice for my sake." 

'* The sacrifice will be on your side, Bachel, if you can marry a man 
like me. There is none on my part ; you are much too good forme." 

'* I aiji much too old, Donald — ^I feel that now. I ought to have 
felt it two years ago ; it was very wrong of me to let you engage 
yourself to me. You would never have been happy with a wife so 
much older than yourself. I have thought a great deal over our 
engagement lately ; and I see now it was a mistake from the very 
first, and imhappiness would have been sure to come of it, even if 
you — even if there had been no such person in the world as Miss 
Danvers. Donald, I will cheerfully give you back your promise, 
and be a sister to you, if you will let me." 

" Do you mean that you will live with me as a sister with a 
brother, Bachel, and keep house for me, as a sister might ? " 

*' Oh no, no I — I could not do that. I should feel that I was 
a shameful burden on your earnings, and that I ought to be out 
in the world seeking a living for myself. No, Donald, I could not 
do that — but it is very noble of you to ask me." 

''I do not ask it, lUchel. I ask the right to offer you a home. 
I ask you to be my wife." 

<< I cannot — do not speak of it any more." 

** I will wait, Bachel," I said, after a moment's silence ; " and 
perhaps, when you see that I esteem you more than any woman 
in the world, you will learn to believe in the love that is bom of 
that esteem." 
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She gaye me her hand. 

"Esteem me, Donald," she said qnietly, "but do not lei ns 
speak any more of love." 

We bnried her mother two days afterwards. I think it was only 
as I stood with Bachel beside the open graye, and watched the 
coffin lowered into it, that I folly realized how painfiil and deso- 
late a position was hers. Her care for her mother had made np 
her past life ; and of late years Mrs. Clare had needed mnch, and 
Rachel had responded to &e exactions and borne with the fretfol- 
ness of the invfdid, loTingly and uncomplainingly. She had been a 
good daughter. I do not know of any praise I can bestow on her 
higher than is contained in those simple words. They meant in 
her case that she had accepted cheeriblly the dnty of passing the 
best years of her life in the company of an affectionate, but aged, 
captions, and fretful woman ; that she had always contriyed to 
surround Mrs. Clare both wiih the repose and the comforts neces- 
sary to an invalid; and that the expenses of the small Eew 
household had been met out of an annuity that would hardly have 
paid the bill of my bachelor lodgings from week to week, simple 
though my tastes were. Rachel had done all this ; and while per- 
forming almost every task of the frugal household, had preserved 
a dainty grace of dress and appearance, and had contrived regularly 
to set apart a few hours for her music and her books. Lideed, 
she had the secret of doing everything so regularly and quietly, 
that, busy life as hers was, it never seemed so. I might call when 
I pleased at Eew, and Rachel was never disturbed by my visits ; 
for the little dwelling was always charmingly neat and trim, and 
the grace and neatness that prevailed in it were but a reflection 
from herself. 

I thought all these thoughts as I stood with her beside her 
mother's grave. I thought how brave and true a nature was hers 
— a little melancholy, perhaps, but that was only the shadow of 
the life of unvarying self-sacrifice she had led; a little pas- 
sionate, but her quickness to anger was the fault of a loyal and 
affectionate heart. That heart had been in my keeping — ^was it 
now ? I had some reason to fear that, in my carelessness to retain 
it, Rachel's affection had slipped away from me. 

And she was quite alone : her only near relative had been the 
mother on whose coffin the first spadeful of earth was now being 
cast. She had nothing in the world beyond the contents pf the 
Kew cottage ; and she must leave that fjEuniliar dwelling, it seemed, 
and go out into the world to seek her bread. 
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*^ Ashes to ashes, dust to dust. In sure and certain hope of 
the resurrection to eternal life < — ^" 

I heard dully the solemn words of the burial service as the 
monotonous voice of the officiating clergyman slurred through 
them ; but my thoughts were not with the dead over whose grave 
they were spoken, but with the living at my side. I remembered 
well the years by which Bachel Clare was older than myself; I 
could not foi^et-— oh 1 never till life left me — how passionately I 
had loved Lilian Desmond ; but I felt in my heart a quiet love for 
Bachel, an affection bom of esteem ; I repented of my past trea- 
chery to her, and longed for the power of brightening her forlorn 
and friendless lot. 

"What will be her fete if she goes out into the world?" I 
thought ; *' to suffer uncomplainingly, I know, but certainly to 
suffer. She is as proud and sensitive as she is intelligent and 
brave. And perhaps — who knows ? — sterling nature though hers 
is, in a world so overcrowded with friendless women seeking work 
she might even fail of finding bread to eat. I will ask her once 
more to be my wife," I resolved. "I will try to convince her 
that the past in which I wronged her is as dead for me as that 
which closes for her with this closing grave. Dear Bachel ! I 
will be true to you henceforth till death parts us." 

We waited beside the grave till it was filled in. Eachel leaned 
heavily on my arm as we walked away, and did not speak. She 
looked veiy white and cold. There had never been any beauty in 
her &ce, and to-day its pallor was such as to recall to me Lilian's 
ghastly look that night at Tintem ; but as I gazed on her I found 
her beautiful — ^with the beauty of a truthful and steadfast soul. I 
forgot the sallow cheeks and the features almost as irregular as my 
own ; I saw only the bright soul shining through them. 

We went back to the familiar dwelling at Kew, still darkened in 
that sunny summer weather by the coming to it of death. As we 
entered Ihe tenantless parlour, where a well-known chair stood 
empty, Eachel's fortitude gave way at last. 

«* Oh, mother, mother ! " she cried, looking at that chair ; and 
falling on her knees by it, kissed it and then hid her face in her 
hands, weeping. 

I left her undisturbed for a little while, and then raised her. 

'* Dear Rachel," I said, when I had been sitting by her for a 
few minutes longer and she had grown composed, ^* I cannot bear 
the thought of leaving you in this sad house to-night alone." 

When Mrs. Clare had died so suddenly, Bachel's little servant, 
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a gill of fonrieeiii had been terrified and had entreated permission 
to leaTe her. 

** Yes, Donald, yon mnst leave me here : it is the best place fcr 
me ; it is my home/' 

** It VHU yonr home, Baehel." 

** I haTe none now, yon mean. Oh yes, hr a little while; as 
long as I still live in this dear honse. Do yon think it is sad for 
me because 8he died in it — ^because her coffin was carried from it 
to-day ? Oh no ! to be alone here with hermemory, and with all the 
things that remind me of her, will seem almost as if she were still 
with me. It was only the thought of the coffin lying there that 
made the honse oppressive : now that is committed to the graye 
I feel as if her spirit instead were with me. I shall sleep veiy 
qnietly to-night, Donald, believe me — I shall feel her watching 
over me, and it will- make me happy to think how happy she is 
now. She was a good woman, Donald." 

'< Tes, Bachel, yonr mother was a good woman.^ 

" I loved her — oh, very, very dearly ! " 

*^ 1 loved her too," I said. 

''And she always loved yon— always. She was speaking of 
yon only the morning that she died." 

** Did she not hate me when she learnt that — when you told 
her " 

Bachel intermpted me by her look. 

** 1 never told her," she said. 

" Not that I have deceived yon shamefolly ? ** 

<* Nothing, Donald ; only I said once to her that I felt I was 
much too old for you." 

I could not answer for a moment ; but then I lifted her hand to 
my lips, and kissed it respectfully. 

« Dear Rachel," I said, '* you are the noblest of women." 

*' Ah, Donald, do not flatter me. Some day I will prove to yon 
that I am the silliest and weakest of women, but not this evening 
— I could not this evening." 

I could so well guess to what she referred that my only wish 
was to drive the subject from her thoughts and mine. I drew up 
the blind, and let the glory of the dying day shine in upon us. 

'* Look t " I said ; ** how glorious the sunset is ! I don't wonder 
that the ancients fancied that by sailing westwards they would 
reach the Islands of the Blest. I could imagine myself that the 
gate of heaven must shine like that." 

Bachel stretched out her arms towards the transfigured west 
]With a sudden, yearning gesture. 
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'< Sho is there^'* she mormnred, *' there, where no night comes. 
At peace—^h yes ! at peace." 

I saw that my words and the sight of that radiant sky had 
made the sunset to her for the moment a vision of heaven. 

We sat there silent, watching the western sky while the glory 
&ded from it. Then Rachel seemed to wake as from a dream, 
and rose. 

'* Good-night, Donald," she said, offering me her hand ; " yon 
have heen veiy good to me, hat I had hetter he alone now.'' 

'' Yon will not sit in this dark room — yon will let me light your 
lamp before I go ? " 

*^ Yes," she said, and I lit it for her ; and then took a linger- 
ing &rew6ll, and went away. 

But I walked up and down ontside the house for two hours 
more ; and it was not till the star I watched went out, and I knew 
Bachel had gone to her own room for the night, that I could per- 
suade myself to return to town. 

For a month after that, I saw her twice or thriu'^ a week ; but 
never spoke tb her of love or marriage again. We walked much 
in Eew Gardens— at my wish rather than hers ; for the cottage 
had a gloom to me that did not seem to have for her, and I was 
eager to get her away from it, and out where the blue sky smiled 
over us, and the evening sun threw a softened beauty over the 
riverside paradise. How dear is Eew to the tired Londoner who 
has learned its charm t how perfectly can one forget there, on a 
day that has any touch of summer in it, the nearness of the 
tyrannous city ! A quiet beauty have those restfrd gardens — a sooth- 
ing influence akin to that of dreamless sleep. As I sat in them 
hour after hour with Bachel beside me, I felt almost as if the past 
were a dream, and no storm had ever gone near to wreck my 
life. 

But at last, and within one and the same week, three hard facts 
came treading on the heels of each other to disturb the even 
current of my life. A business errand, in connection with the less 
lucrative employment that had replaced my managership of the 
National, took me into South Wales ; Bachel asked for my help 
on my return in disposing of the furniture of the cottage and seek- 
ing employment ; and the very day before my starting for Sw!an- 
sea there came to me a letter from Lilian, Asking me to buy and 
send down to her some Catholic religious works of which she frur- 
nished me a list, and speaking in such rapturous terms of her life 
at Tintem that I suspected she must have begun to weary of it. 
She did not in plain words ask me to pay a second visit to the^ 
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dark little hermitage among the roses, but half her letter was made 
up of expressions of the delight it would give her mother and 
herself to see me. 

I bought the books she wanted, and put them in my portmanteau 
when I packed it for South Wales. When I was returning from 
my errand there, I broke my journey at Chepstow, and went on to 
Tintem. 

If I were to say that liilian was fair to look on when I saw her 
again, I should lie. But at least she could throw back her veil 
now, and one did not start on beholding her feuse as if it had been 
that of a corpse. She put it back now as she began to speak to 
me. I saw that her features were less sharp and haggsurd, and 
that there was a little — only the fsuntest touch of colour in her 
cheeks. ** When Stanhope returns," I thought, '* he may find 
his wife almost a beautiful woman again." I could not tell if they 
were married ; but somehow, when I thought of her, it was always 
as his wife. 

" And you have come all the way from London only to see me 
and to bring me my books 1 " she said. * ' How very good of you ! " 

** No ; I was leaving for Wales when I got your letter, and I 
thought that I would take Tintem on my way back to town." 

*' It was veiy good of you to take bo much trouble for my sake 
— ^for the sake of a few books." 

'* It was a pleasure to me," I said. 

" A pleasure to you ! — Now / " 

I despair of conveying by simply writing down her words the 
faintest echo of the tone of that Now ! If she had been on the 
stage, and had spoken it in any tragic part, it might well have 
made a whole house shudder. It was to me like the touch of red- 
hot iron ; it conveyed such a branding reproach. 

I did not know what to say in answer ; and while I was yet 
vainly seeking for words to clear me from that most brief and 
burning reproach, she spoke again : 

*' How long it seems since he left me ! — how long ! " she said. 
'* It seems a year, and it is only a month." And then she added 
abruptly, and looking full at me : '* I do not get my beauty back, 
you see." 

" Do you think, then, I came only to see what change there was 
in you? — to indulge in a curiosity that would be brutal to you and 
shameful to myself ? Oh, Lilian, your religion has not taught you 
to judge mercifully of others I You are Edward Stanhope's wife 
in my eyes now — ^what have I to do with your chance of gaining 
,back your beauty ?" 
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f' You cared so mnch for it in the old days, did you'not P Tell 
xne, Donald, did you not P " 

I answered nothing. 

'* And yon did not come here to see if my eyes were bright again, 
and if the scars were fading and the colour coming back to my 
cheeks; and if my lips were such as a man might wish to kiss ? 
Yon came to look on Edward Stanhope's wife ? " 

I rose at once. 

** I see I had better go." 

*• No, no — stop — sit down again ; and let ns talk of the days 
when yon word mad for my sake — ^for the sake of my eyes and my 
smiles and my lips.'* 

** Yon pledged yonr word to me never to speak again of that 
past." 

'* Did I ? — I forget. Bilt yon were mad for me, were yon not, 
Donald ? " 

I made no answer. 

''But one night when there was a terrible accident to an 
actress at the National Theatre, then — ^then your madness 
ceased." 

" Think so, if you please." 

« But did it not ? What ! not even then ? " 

'' If I had learned that night that you loved me and not Stan- 
hope, my madness, as you call it, would not have ceased." 

** Then you will surely love me even now ; for — for — believe it 
or not, Donald, as you please — ^I love you." 

I looked at her without a muscle of my face moving. 

'* I am cruel to torment yon so. Yes, I love you ; but only as 
a sister should love her brother. Yes, you are my brother now — 
in all things but being of my faith. Say you forgive me for 
playing for a moment with your feelings, just as I used to in old 
aays.'' 

** I can't forgive myself for thinking that you would ever put 
any but the worst construction on any action of mine." 

'* Your coming here, Dotald, do you mean ? But I only hinted 
that of course you had come here to see me. Whom did you come 
to see, then — my mother ? " 

" I came because of a letter that talked of the joy it would give 
the writer to see me again.'' 

'* And you did not come to see if I looked more like a woman, 
and less like a corpse that had somehow stepped out of its grave 
and ought to be wearing a shroud." 

" I did not." 
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** Wen, I will belieye yoQt Donald. Let xm shake hands and 
be friends. Come oat with me into the garden : it is a glorions 
morning, and I know yon will like to waUc there with me, and to 
hear me talk of Edward. Dear Edward ! how noble it is of him 
to encounter all those hardships and dangers for my sake 9 *' 

^ Yes, he has a noble natnre," I said tranquilly, as I followed 
her out into the bright sunshine* 

'* And yon and I have not — ^not Tory, at leasL Now, Donald, 
look at me elosely — ^here I am fall in the sonshine, and ready to 
be looked at" 

Instead of looking, I tamed away. 

'' Yoa are determined to make me repent of coming here,*' I 
said. 

'* Please forget my foolish thoughts about you. I want you to 
look for my own sake — I want you to tell me if since you last saw 
me I have lost anything of that look I had then — that look as if I 
had just escaped from my grave, and ought to be dad in a 
shroud." 

<« It has all but left you." 

<< There is still a trace of it, then ? " 

*' Yes, a trace. Lilian, you want nothing but a little patience ; 
you need not fear that time will be cruel to you. Time and nature 
are doing wonders for you." 

** Time and nature are a very slow couple," she said. " I want 
to delight Edward when he returns to me by looking beautifiil 
again, and I know they will never be quick enough. Will they, 
Donald ? " 

** There is always a third beautifier." 

•• What, Donald ? " 

'' You are a woman ; need you ask ? " 

She looked at me very steadily. 

*' Oh, you tempter ! " she said ; '* have you come here into my 
Eden to put such a thought as that into my mind ? Begone, 
Donald — ^tempter that you are 1 " 

*' Was it not there idready, then P " 

** Oh, Donald, how cruelly well you read my thoughts ! Yes, I 
have sometimes hoped lately that—that in a little while, it might 
depend on myself whether I did not look beautiful again." 

'* By night, Lilian, do you mean, or by day ? " 

*' Oh, you serpent, how wise you are! — how subtle, at least 
How could you guess that I have longings sometimes for the old 
days — ^the old excitements P " 

" The old nights, you mean.** 
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*' Well, the nights — those nights when I was a queen. What 
am I now P — a weary, hopeless, lonely creature — hideous to others 
aad to mysell" 

** Not hideous, Lilian ; that is past." 

*' Is it ? I am only a pale, scarred, sickly wretch, then — no 
longer a thing like a ghoul or an unhuried corpse. I might even 
look heautifnl hy-and-hye, you think — hy night, at leapt, and in a 
theatre — if I called in art to help poor slow nature, and painted 
my cheeks and tried to hide my scars.*' 

" Lilian, I have not a shred of influence over you — that I well 
know : your asking me to take care of you till your hushiand 
return s ' " 

" My hushandt Why do you call him my hushand? Dear 
Edward ! — ^how dear he is to me I cannot express ; but why do 
you say he is my hushand ? " 

'* Is only a mockery that it seems amuses you ; but yet I beg 
you — — " 

** One moment, Donald. Why do you call Edward my 
husband ? " 

** 1 haye accustomed myself to think of you as his wife." 

She looked at me for a moment with earnest, inscrutable eyes, 
and then slightly smiled. 

*' Go on with your sermon, Donald," she said. '* I think I 
understand." 

'< I only wish to entreat you earnestly, for his sake and your own, 
not to think of going on the stage ^before he returns from America.'' 

<' I grow tired here sometimes^oh, so tired ! I cannot talk to 
my mother of what I feel, for she and I haye not a feeling or 
a thought in common. Poor maman I it must be yery dull here 
for her, too. Well, it is my pen ance, I suppose— to be hideous 
and wretched, and quite alone." 

'* A few months of such penance, Lilian, and you will no longer 
be alone.*' 

The one wholly womanly chord in her nature, her loye for Stan- 
hope, yibrated to my words. 

** Oh yes, yes I " she said ; ** it is little to bear for his sake, when 
I think of what he is bearing far away for mine. But Our Lady 
will bring him safely back to me — ^yes, out of all those dangers. 
She could not but watch oyer him ; I pray so much to her for him. 
You do not belieye in her protection, Donald ; but you will see 
that she will giye it to him." 

'* Amen, Lilian,*' I said. " And when he returns, will he find 
ou here or on the stage ? " 
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** Oh, here ! he must find me here. I will put ihode wieked 
thoughts out of my mind — ^it must be some demon that whispers 
them to me. Through you — he has whispered them through you 
this morning, Donald — ^you haye been his messenger to me." 

"I?" 

"Youl Oh, why did you speak to me of the stage? loannever 
forget those nights — those glorious nights — never 1 That night I 
played Lady Teazle for the first time at the National was the 
happiest of my life, I think. You remember it ? '* 

" Well" 

** I should yery soon haye been a great actress." 

„ Very great." 

'* I loyed my art so. Oh, you can never realise what a woman 
like me feels when she knows that she has acted splendidly, and 
hears a crowded theatre applauding her ! " 

" I can guess." 

'* No, no ! — ^you cannot — you cannot I And then, to itavk how 
the eyes of every man in the theatre used to follow me, and that 
no man would care anything for looking at me now. Oh, it is hard 
—hard! Donald!" 

"Lilian!" 

<< Where are the books you have brought me ? Oh, why did you 
^ggest to me. to go back to the stage !" 

*«I/-— I suggest!" 

*< Oh, I know you would not call it suggesting. You only saw 
that it was in my mind, that I am weary here, and often think of 
the old nights ; and so you must needs hint — ^what was it ? — that 
if I would only take pattern by Jezebel, and paint my cheeks and 
tire my head — ^not to mention other little helps to a woman that 
have been invented since JezebeFs time — ^I might soon make 
myself fit to &ce an audience.'* 

<' I really think, Lilian, I had better leave you." 

'* No, don't — or yes, perhaps you had better leave me for a Utile 
while. Go and talk to my mother, and leave me to come to myself. 
Where are the books you have brought me ? it will do me good to 
look over them for an hour or so — ^if you will forgive my handing 
you over to nuunma for that time. You have brought the world 
back into my mind, Donald, and I want to drive it out again. 
Those books will do it — ^they will not speak to me of this world, 
but of the next." 

" They are within, in my portmanteau. If you will come Into 
the house, I will give them to you." 

They were strange, ecstatic, emotional, priestcraft-asserting 
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works. I had looked into one or two of them daring my stay in 
Wales, and had shut them up in weariness and disgasi How full 
they were of heayen and hell ! and the heaven was to me so tinselly 
and theatrical, and the hell an affair of stage-demons and red-fire. 
But Lilian seized on them with joy. 

«• Thank yon, Donald," she said: ''these are what I need." 

'< They are manna, are they not ? 'M asked ; *' the manna yonr 
Ohnroh feeds her lamhs on." 

'< They are hooks written by the best men of my faith." 
. And I thought, " If yon had been my wife, w.luit division yoor 
taste for snch reading would have put between yon and me !** 

She opened one of the precious volumes, and. began to turn over 
its pages. I lefk her, and went to seek her mother. I found 
Madame Valentin busy with some of the domestic tasks of the littie 
household. It was nearly time for me to meet a return train to 
Chepstow ; and so, when I had talked for a little while with my 
companion, I said to her : 

*' Good-bye, Madame Valentin ; it is time for me to take leave 
of you and Lilian. It. may be long before I see either of you 
Again," I added. " Stanhope may be back and Lilian married to 
him by that time." 

Madame Valentin started. 

« Married ! " she repeated nervously. Then she cast a helpless, 
frightened glance on me, and held out her hand. ** Good-bye, Mr. 
Murray," ^e said hurriedly. *^ I wish you well. Lilian has told 
me — she heard it from Mr. Staijihope, I think — ^that you are to be 
married soon. Is it true ?" 

** I hope so." 

" I hope you will be happy in. your marriage. I am sure you 
will be much happier than my daughter ever would have made 
you." 

** Thank yau," I said; and added, by way of saying some- 
thing in retnom for her benediction: *' I hope you are happy 
here." 

She started again, this time almost as if I had struck her ; and 
looked on me with the glance some timid animal might throw on 
the hand from which it has expected a caress and has received a 
blow. 

" Happy ! " she said. " With LiHan ! " 

*< I did not know. I thought her religion had changed her — 
that she was gentier now." 

** Gentler ! " she repeated. *' Lilian ! " Then this woman, the 
mother of the woman I had loved, looked at me with a strange 
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smile. ** Ton do not know her,*' she said ; ** yon never willlnov 
her — now that she has preferred joor friend's love to jonrs. Go 
away from her, Mr. Murray — go back to London and many the 
wife whom yon have chosen, ud then thank God all yonr days 
that my daughter has refdsed to be yonr wife.*' 

" Yon have another daughter," I said. ** Why do yon not lire 
with her, if life with Lilian is so hard to bear?" 

*'I widi I oonld. My poor LnciUe ! Bnt she is so very poor; 
it is snch a struggle for her to find the means to live herself, my 
unfortunate child. She has gone back to Beaupreau, as you know, 
perhaps." 

"Yes," I said, ''I know. Adieu — ^perhaps, when Stanhope 
returns from America, and becomes your son-in-law, you will find 
life with Lilian easier to bear. I hope so, at least. Adieu, dear 
Madame Valentin." 

I went back to the room where I had left Lilian, and looked in. 
She sat at the table absorbed in her reading ; and in her sombre 
dress, and in that poorly lighted place, she flowed like some Saint 
Theresa or Catherine in her convent-cell. If I were a painter, I 
think I would try to put all I had of my art into a picture of a 
gloomy room, and a pale, beautifully formed girl in a sombre dress 
sitting at an old oaken table readmg, while through the window 
comes a ray of sunlight, and lights up her head and that of a man 
standing in the open doorway. I would put no name to the 
picture ; those who looked at the two heads would see at once that 
the figures were those of Margaret and Mephistopheles : Margaret 
in the day of her repentance seeking to reconcile herself with the 
God she had sinned against, and Mephistopheles watching her 
agony of mingled hope, despair, and penitence with a mocking 
.smile. 

'* €k)od-bye, Lilian," I said at last. 

She started, and saw me. 

**What!" she said, *' are you leaving us already?** 
\ ** Yes,*' I answered ; " I must be in London to-night" 

She rose and approached me. 

*' Good-bye, then, Donald," she said. But as I took her hand 
and pressed it, she leaned her face towards me. *' A brother may 
kiss his sister," she said. 

I dropped her hand, and drew back a step. 

" If her husband were by." 

The old, keen gleam shot from her eyes ; but in an instant they 
smiled again. 

*' How foolish ! " she said. '* The past is dead, you know." 
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*' Yes, dead — ^bat such corpses rise sometimes from their graves. 
Adien, Lilian ; I will leave you to your books." 

I turned away ; and as I went out of the room, she sat down to 
them again. 



CHAPTER XX3^I. 

I FIND A WIPE. 

Two days afterwards I asked Bachel Clare to marry me. Just 
before my leaving for Wales, she had spoken to me, as I think I 
have said, of as&g my help on my return in disposing of the 
furniture in the Eew cottage, and seeking employment. When 
she saw me again, she made her request accordingly. 

*' I am very lonely and idle here, Donald," she said, ** and I feel 
that it is not good for me. I long for work ; and if I had not half 
promised you to wait your return before doing anything, I should 
have begun before now to seek it." 

She waited a moment, and, as I said nothing, she added : 

" I am very poor, you know, Donald : I shall soon have literally 
to work in order that I may eat." 

I took her hand. 

" How much have you in the world, Bachel ? " I asked. 

*' About twenty pounds." 

*' And you are anxious to be earning more ? " 

*' Yes ; I must begin to seek work in earnest now." 

'* And you are so unforgiving," I continued, " that, rather than 
pardon me the wrong I did you, you prefer to part with all these 
fjEimiliar objects around us, and go out into the world to seek your 
bread as a dependant among strangers ! I did not think you had 
been so vindictive, Bachel." 

" I forgive you, Donald — I forgive you with all my heart for any 
grief you caused me. And, after all, it was not a wrong you did 
me, so much as a mistake on both our parts." 

'* On both our parts ? " 

She flushed red, but she met my gaze bravely. 

"Yes, Donald." 

" You mean, Bachel, that " 

" I mean that when you told me of your love for Miss Danvers, 
I was surprised, after you had gone away, to find that your con- 
fession had wounded my pride more than my heart. I mean, 
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Donald, that I began then to try to discover what were my real 
feelings towards you ; and that I came after a while to fear that I 
had— ihatlhad " 

** That I had killed yonr Ioyo by my neglect and coldness." 

'* It was not only that." 

"What else?" 

" I cannot tell yon." 

" I will tell youy then, Bachel. Yon had learned — ^not, indeed, 
to love Stanhope — bnt to like and admire him, and to feel how 
much manlier and nobler his nature was than mine." 

She looked unflinchingly at me again. "I thought him what 
you say," she answered, " manly and unselfish ; but I never made 
comparisons between you and hun — never, Donald, never." 

" Not consciously, I know, Eachel ; but imconsciously you must 
have done so." 

" I think not." 

** Well, no matter. So you felt you could have loved him ? " 

"Yes, Donald, I felt I could have loved him — that exactly 
describes my sentiments. If I had been his age and he mine, I 
thought I might have loved him very dearly. But even then, I do 
not think he would ever have cared for me. I am not a woman 
whom a man like Mr. Stanhope would be likely to &11 in love 
witL" 

"Why not?'' 

" I never was beautiful ; and it is beauty that poets dream oi, 
is it not, and that they worship when they meet it P Now, Donald, 
I have said all I mean to say on this subject, and more, perhaps, 
than there was any need to." 

" No, Rachel, you have left one word unsaid, that will make me 
forget all the others." 

" What is it, Donald ?" 

" I ask you to be my wife. Say Yea^ dear love ; and let us boiy 
the past and forget it." 

She shook her head, and looked at me with mournful eyes. 

** I am too old for you," she said, "much too old." 

I took her hand, and looked full in those truthful eyes of hers. 

" Bachel," I said, " I do not speak to you of passionate love, 
such as poets sing of and i^ovelists make spring up between their 
heroes and heroines, and in real life we find chiefly arise between 
boys and girls. I am no longer a boy : I am a man who is anxious 
to lead a truer and healthier life than he did in the past, and who 
thinks his love for you will help him to do so. For I do love you, 
Bachel, with a deep and quiet love that is based on the este^ I 
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hare for you, and the perfect confidence I put in you. Say that 
you will be my wife." 

I was careftil not to speak of the deep pity I felt for her lonely 
and friendless position, and the wish I had to shield her from a 
struggle with the world. I knew that, if Rachel once suspected I 
sought to marry her out of pity, she was noble and proud enough 
to have chosen any hardship rather than to become my wife. Yet^ 
without that impulse of compassion, I doubt if I should ever have 
pressed my suit. Had her mother's death left Eachel Clare mis- 
tress of a competence, I should probably have accepted her first No 
and gone my way, satisfied with haying offered to fulfil the boyish 
pledge that I had so hastily and impulsively made three years 
before. 

'' Say that you will marry me, Rachel," I repeated. 

'* Will it make you happy, Donald, if I do ? Have you thought 
well over what you are saying to me ? " 

" I have thought Gveip what I am now saying for months past; 
and the result is that I say it. I dare utter my share of the 
TOWS that man and woman exchange before God when they marry^ 
with a strong assurance that I shall keep them. I love and honour 
you, Rachel : I know that, with you fi)r my wife, I shall pass a life 
of quiet happiness." 

" Then, Donald, I— I " 

She faltered, looked at me ; and then, as I drew her to me and 
kissed her, 

" Oh. you have made me so happy ! " she murmured. " If you 
will take me, I will be your loving and faithful wife till death." 

" I will take you," I answered, ** and give you love for love 
and faith for faith. Where shall we live, Rachel ? Kew is too 
far from London for me, or I would ask you to begin our house- 
keeping in this dear old cottage. But we will save the furniture, 
at least. You have no thoughts of parting with it now, I hope ? " 

" No— oh no ! " 

*< Well, we shall find a shelter for it, I hope ; and you must 
come with me to-morrow to look for one. Will you marry me this 
day week, Rachel ? " 

*• No, Donald : it is so soon yet after — after " 

** But she is happy, Rachel ; you believe that, do you not ? — 
why should you mourn for her, then ? And, if the dead can learn 
anything of what passes on earth, the knowledge of our marriage 
will but make her happier. It was what she most wished to see." 

** All you say is true, Donald ; yet I feel that it is right to wait." 

'' For how long, Rachel P There is a practical side to the ques- 
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tion, and we mast look at it, since we are neither of as rich. Tour 
little fortone would senre to buj yon a wedding-dress if yon would 
consent to marry me at once ; bat it will only dwindle uselessly if 
you go on living here. Besides, my darling, it is bad for you to 
liye here quite alone ; you confess yourself that it is." 

'' Yes ; but it will not be so bad now that I have so much to look 
forward to and to make me happy. For indeed, Donald, it makes 
me very happy to think that you care for me enough to ask me to 
be your wife. I haye long since forgotten my foolish romance 
about Mr. Stanhope ; and I haye felt for months past that I only 
needed to be sure that you cared for me a little to love you yeiy 
dearly." 

" Then, since I care very much for you, I need hare no fear of 
your affection wandering from me again ? " 

"Never, never!" 

" Eachel ! " 

" Yes ? " 

" Have you no questions to ask me on your side ? '* 

" None, Donald. When you say to me, * The past is dead and 
buried,' I believe you, and I feel I need ask no more." 

" Then, since you do not care to hear " 

" I did not say that ; I said I did not care to ask." 

**You are a strange daughter of Eve, Bachel: you don't 
seem to have inherited her curiosity, and I thought all women 
did so." 

" I have curiosity, but I have also pride." 

*< And that pride prevents you from pronouncing the name of 
Cecille Danvers ; or, as she is called off the stage, Miss Lilian 
Desmond?" 

" Perhaps." 

*< Well, I will speak it for you. Lilian Desmond is living in 
retirement near Tintem, with only her mother for her companion. 
Just before your great bereavement came to you, Stanhope presen- 
ted himself one day to me in London, and a^ed me to accompany 
him to Tintem." 

"Donald!" 

*^ Miss Desmond has come under the influence of strong religions 
feelings since her terrible accident Before she would consent to 
marry Stanhope, she wished to hear from my.lips that I renounced 
all claim to her hand, and freely forgave her the past." 

" And did she hear it from your Hps P " 

" Yes ; I went down to Tintem with Stanhope, and absolved 
her almost as solemnly as if I had been a priest of her Choroh 
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giving absolution to a penitent. It was a wild; hysterical fancy of 
hers, hat ever since her accident Lilian has been hysterical.*' 

*• Lilian— rhow readily her name comes from your lips ! ** 

'* She has adopted me as a brother. Oh, you need not look 
jealous, Eachel : even if I loved her — and I do not now— ^I could 
never forget that Edward Stanhope, before we parted, told me he 
trusted me — trusted, that is, to my honour. Besides, she loves 
him — loves him passionately, I am sure." 

" Are they married ? " 

" I cannot say. Perhaps they have gone through the marriage 
ceremony, but they will not live together till his return." 

** His return ! Where has he gone ? " 

^' To America, as special artist and correspondent for the E 

Joumah He is to be six months ^way." 

" I hope he will come back safely." 

** I hope so, with all my heart." 

" And find her true to him. He deserved a better wife than 
Miss Desmond." 

'* But, you see, he wants her, and not a better woman." 

" Will she be true to him, do you think, Donald ? " 

'< I have no thoughts on such a subject— only a hope." 

*• And that is?" 

^' That Stanhope may find Lilian as faithful a wife to him as I 
am sure you will be to me." 

" Do you make that prayer sincerely, Donald ? " 

" Most sincerely." 

** Then I say Ainen to it with all my heart. And now *^ 

"Now what?" 

" Nothing." 

** Yes, one thing more, Bachel ; you have to name our marriage- 
day." 

" I do not wish to name it — ^yet." 

" I will name it for you, then, and name " 

<^ This day three months, will you not, Donald ? Oh no ; that 
would be too soon." 

^* Then you mean that the longer our marriage is deferred the 
better?" 

<* Oh no ; I could not mean that." 

** I will prove if you did or did not. Will you marry me this 
day month, Eachel ? " 

" So soon ! Oh, you must give me longer than that." 

** A day. I will give you a month and a day." 

** If you are sure you will not repent by then " 

u 
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** I will tell jon when the day comes.^' 

And when the day came I married her. 

I took her with me to Scotland for the honeymoon. We passed 
it quietly among the £ury scenery that lends such a tranquil charm 
to Loch Katrine. It was early in Septemher that we went there, 
when the soft beaniy of the autnmn had already in it something 
chill and monmfol, and the woodlands were flashed and splendid 
with 'the redness of decay. When Octoher came, and hronght 
with it the pale, grey mists that make a heautifol prospect resemble 
some hie corpse swathed in a winding-sheet, we returned to London. 
I love to look on nature when she is sunny and smiling ; a glorious 
landscape without sunshine is to me painftilly suggestive of a 
heautifol body from which the life is gone. 

We took a small house in a quiet suburb, and I settled down 
steadily to work. I do not know that I need say anything more of 
my marriage : I am not the hero of this book. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE BISEN DEAD. 

It must haye been very desolate at Tintem in the October of that 
year. Bain fell day after day, with a dreary, dull persistency ; or 
if the wind beat it away for a time, and howled shrilly through the 
trees and shook down wet leaves and showers of rain-drops, yet the 
heavens remained threatening and laden, and no sun shone. 
Sometimes, as I sat at my desk in London, busy with a politcal 
leader for the Flag or the Sentinel, 1 would let my pen drop for a 
moment, and my eyes watch for the same space the rain plashing 
on the window; and I would wonder, *< How does she bear the 
country now ? Is she content with Tintem, and to live on there, 
and play the saint with no audience but her mother ? or does she 
dream of the old nights and the old triumphs ? or of him'? " Then 
I would think what a riddle the future is to all of us, and how 
demons are for ever proffering their help to solve it ; and I would 
ask vainly, " Which will come back to her first — her lover or her 
beauty ? " 

Vainly all that month of October, with its leaden skies and 
weary rain ; vainly till a fortnight of November was also past. 
But in the third week of the fog-month — and how foggy it was that 
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year every Londoner choked and shuddered to feel-*Lilian wrote 
to me enthusiastically of the letters and sketches that Stanhope 
succeeded from time to time in forwarding to his employers, and 
that were appearing in the E Jov/maJr. They deserved her 

praise, and had, as I well knew, compelled hearty admiration in 
quarters where it was more critically and much less readily be- 
stowed. His letters especially seemed to have taken colour from 
his love, so bright and true and glowing .were they ; and, while 
coldly faithful to fact, written with a power that was almost terrible, 
and yet in a style of unstudied ease. Great men — ;great literary 
craftsmen, at least — praised them highly. <* It is fJl one prose- 
poem," said one : " it is a young Homer writing history." ** Who 
is he ? '* asked another. ** How old is he ? Not two and twenty ! 
He should beat us all, then. He can do anything — anything." 
Stanhope's name was on the London world's lips just then, and I . 
heard from many men that when he returned a brilliant career 
would lie open to him. It was no news to me. I had discovered 
as much nearly two years before. 

But I have wandered away from Lilian and her letter to me, or, 
rather, I have not yet got to its postscript. The letter itself had 
two themes ; Stanhope and her love for him ; the creed she held 
and her sisterly prayers that I might be brought to share it. But 
there was a postscript, and in it what little she chose to tell me 
about herself. 

** I am — oh, so tired of Tintem I " she wrote. "At this time 
of the year, and with this frightful weather, it is worse than living 
in Greenland would be. What a dear spot it was in summer ! but 
I must get away from it now for a time, or go mad. I have a plan 
for making myself a holiday — have you any guess what it is ? I 
should never have ventured on it if you had not been right about 
my looks. They are not nearly so hideous now ; and, as you said 
to me, besides Nature there is Art." 

I had not said it ; but I had hinted as much, and she had been 
quick to catch the hint and express it in almost those words. 

Some words of Stanhope's seemed to come back to me as I put 
her letter away. 

** She hates the veiy thought of the time she passed on the 
stage." 

** Ah, Ned," I said, looking at an empty chair, and addressing 
an imaginary listener, '* if women would but love those men best 
who understand them best, I should never have feared you as my 
rival with Lilian Desmond." 

I thought of him three thousand miles away, working for her, 
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breaming of her : I thought of her with something of the wreck of 
her beaaiy repaired by time and the rest by art^ and fancied her 
entrance on the stage of the National and the roar of welcome that 
would greet the remembered queen of those boards, who had 
seemed for ever discrowned. 

*' For she will write to Lord Hampstead, of course," I conjec- 
tured ; '' that is her plan. She knows that as long as the doors of 
the National are open, she has only to ask him for an engagement 
to obtain it. How could he refuse her ? She might drag him 
when she pleases through the law-courts to account for his broken 
promise to her. Gome back quickly, Stanhope, if you would not 
see old dangers revive : I dare prophesy that before the year is out 
Lilian will be treading the old boards." 

But before another week was out posters were flaring in the 
London streets that at once confirmed my guess as to the nature of 
Lilian's intended holiday, and rebuked the cynicism of the thoughts 
I had had about her. '* Miss Cecille Danvers,*' they announced, 
*^ will make her first appearence in public since her accident, on 
November 29th, at the Variety Theatre. Positively for a week only. ' * 

So there, in the little Variety Theatre, London saw its favourite 
again. It was almost as if she had come back from the dead ; and 
people crowded to the first night with a delightful curiosity. Only 
to look on her — ^that was all. If a man could actually rise from 
the dead in this London of ours, and were to begin preaching 
sermons, how London would rush to them ! Not to listen to the 
warnings delivered — however solemn and awful they might be — 
but out of curiosity to see the preacher. When that was gratified, 
London would go away again and forget. 

It was a terrible ordeal, that first night at the Variety. It was 
a splendid creature who feused it unflinchingly and prevailed over 
it triumphantly. I don't care what her vices were : I say she was 
a great creature and a brave. 

She must have known when she accepted this engagement that 
the crowds who would flock to see her would come from no grate- 
ful remembrance of her old gifts, or pity for the great sufiering she 
had passed through ; but only because they were curious to see 
wheUier that sufiering had, as was reported, destroyed her hesnty 
— whether the old bnlliant, subtle, lovely comedy-queen was dead. 
If she seemed much less fair to look on than of old, if she fiuled 
to surpass all she had in past days done as an actress, the applause 
would be fidnt and her audience would go away saying that she was 
not what she had been — that it was too plain her terrible accident 
had spoiled her for the stage. 
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She liad wisely chosen a part for the first night in which she had 
never appeared at the National. To have repeated one of the 
impersonations associated with her fame there would have heen to 
provoke comparisons that it was not in human nature not to make 
unfavourable. So the play was The Lady of LyonSf and she 
Pauline. 

All the eyes and glasses in the house were turned on her the 
moment the curtain rose. I think I was the only exception there. 
I could not bear to look at her ; so I turned in my seat and stared 
with angry scorn at the well-dressed mob that did what I thought 
this cruel and dastardly thing. If they had only greeted her ap- 
pearance, and so lightened her task for her, with a burst of 
applause, I could have half forgiven them. But no ! they all sat 
silent ; and those who had opera-glasses bent them on her, and the 
few who had not, stared with all their eyes. It was because those 
first cruel moments did not daunt her courage or chill her genius 
that I say she was a rare creature and a great. 

When I at last turned my eyes to the stage, I started with sur- 
prise. She was the actress whose triumphs I had watched of old 
— nay, lovelier. Where were the traces of her accident ? Gone I 
— gone with that pallor that had been as the pallor of a corpse. 
My breath caught me with almost a sob : my heart bounded with a 
joyful assurance that she would triumph. I had longed passion- 
ately for her to triumph as I gazed round the house and marked 
how much mean curiosity there was among her audience as to her 
success or failure in the ordeal of the night — ^how little sympathy 
with her as the subject of so fierce a trial. 

She trixunphed ; I need say no more. She was herself in the 
lighter scenes — gay, graceful, charming, the very Oecille of those 
oUier days ; but where the character of Pauline expanded, where 
the emotions grew stormy and strong, she acted with a deeper 
passion, a grander art, than had been found in her of old. She 
was no longer a girl who promised to be a great actress ; she was 
the great actress in the flush of her genius and her womanhood. 
She brought the hoi;se to her feet. 

I hurried round immediately after the performance, and sent up 
my card to her. In a few minutes a message was brought back 
asking me to wait in the green-room till she should join me. She 
did not keep me long : she was with me in five minutes more. 

The paint was on her face still, the delicately managed colouring 
that helped out the £Ednt tint Nature had given back to her cheeks. 
Standing now within a few feet of her, I could mark still the scars 
of the wounds that marred her beauty, fainter though they had 
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l)eeome, and deftly though Art had laboured to conceal them. Sha 
was a diyiniy for ike footlights and the boards — a glorious creature 
there, but away from the stage one said in looking on her : " She 
is Tory &ir again, but there is too mnch art in her beauty ; it has 
lost the freshness, and with it half the charm of old." 

There were others in the green-room, and they crowded about 
her as she entered, and proffered her the tribute of their noisy ap- 
plause. She dismissed them with brief and curt acknowledgment, 
and came to me where I waited in the background. 

" Did you see them ? — ^the cowards ! — the canaille/" she began 
in low, passionate tones, while her eyes gleamed and her breast 
heaved. '* Did you see that there was hardly either man or woman 
in the house who had not an opera-glass, and how all the glasses 
turned on me when the curtain rose ? I felt in that moment as if 
I could almost have given myself to Satan for the power to dart 
fire from my eyes and bum theirs into blindness. Oh, how mean, 
how little, how cruel they are ! these people who came to-night to 
see me ful, and to discover what sort of living wreck I was, and 
whom I have sent away mad about me — yes, mad — and declaring 
me a lovelier woman and a greater actress than ever." 

" Yes, I saw them, just as you saw them. I looked at them 
when the curtain drew up. I did not dare to look at you.*' 

"Why not? — did you think I was a coward and could feil? 
I could not have failed after that one moment ; if the house had 
been sixiy times its size, and there had been sixty thousand pairs 
of cold, cruel eyes staring at me, I felt rage enough in me to have 
acted to them alL Oh, it was like wine to me, &e hate and dis- 
dain I felt ! I am glad I am only to act for a week in this little 
house ; it would never give me scope for such powers as I felt stir 
in me to-night.'* She looked at me with exultant rapture flashing 
from her eyes. '> I am queen again ! " she said, " I am queen i 
I knew to-night I had to conquer my position back or lose it for 
ever, and I have more than conquered it, have I not ? '* 

•* Far more." 

" I am a greater actress than I was. I feel it in me. If you or 
any man were to tell me that I am not, I should laugh at yon for a 
fool. Ah ! I remember what you said to me after that night I fiist 
acted Viola at the National — ^that my future would be to that pre- 
sent as the flower is to the bud. I am the flower now, am I not ? *' 

" Yes, you are a glorious actress." 

** And beautiful. I am beautiful again ? Tell me, Donald, am 
I beautiful?** 

*< Shall I tell you the simple truth ? ** 
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'' Tes, yes ! the plain, hard trath." 

*' You are loveliest on the stage and in the glare of its lights. 
Your beauty is not natural enough yet to bear the day well and the 
honest light of the sun.*' 

She looked at me for a moment with strange, dreamy eyes, and 
then sighed. 

"No; I shall never again be what I was," she said; ''the 
freshness is gone, and the bloom. And the scars show — those 
hatefdl scars. They cannot quite hide them for me. But I am 
wonderfully improved in these last few months ; and it is wonderful 
what art will do for one.*' 

She laughed — a fiEdse little laugh, and mirthless. 

** Do you see how carefully I am painted, Donald ? ** she asked. 
'' Quite a picture, am I not ? '* 

" If you could have found patience to hide yourself at Tintem 
for six months longer, there might have been no need to paint.*' 

** But I was dying there — dying of weariness ; or rather, going 
mad. I felt I must have some relief from that intolerable life, and 
— and so I prayed Our Lady to forgive me for not quite keeping 
my vow. I had vowed to her that I would leave the stage for ever ; 
and I asked her to let my promise mean only the stage of the 
National. That was keeping the true spirit of my oath, if not quite 
the letter. And what use is it keeping tiie strict letter of vows when 
one goes mad in trying to do so ? ** 

I said nothing. 

'* Did you think it strange when you saw me announced to ap- 
pear here to-night ? ** 

•• No ; not strange." 

<* You knew it would come to this ? You did not believe me at 
Tintem when I told you I would not go back to the stage ? You 
knew me better than I knew myself?" 

I made her no answer. 

" No ; I could not keep away — not any longer. I gave up pray- 
ing for strength and making vows : I found it was no use. Besides, 
I knew that the world woidd quite forget me if I kept away much 
longer. Why, it is nearly a year since my accident, and it is 
wonderful for London to remember anyone for nearly a year. 
Those who used to applaud me and throw me flowers, and send me 
letters with costly presents accompanying them, actually remem- 
bered me, you see. They came to see id I were hideous to look on." 

She smUed as she said the words — wickedly and coldly, as I had 
seeii her smile in old days when I cried to her that I loved her. 

«< Why did you come, Donald ? *' she asked me. 
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" Because I coold not stay away ; and yet it wonld have been 
well that I had stayed away if yonr snccess had been less splendid. 
Bnt, as things are, I wonld not haye missed to-night." 

" No ? " 

"No. I was passionately rejoiced to witness yonr triamph, 
LiHan." 

" Truly ? " 

" Most truly." 

"For my sake?" 

" For yonr sake." 

** Why passionately, Donald ? " 

" I hated your an^ence so." 

" One of my andience, do yon mean p " 

" Lilian ? " 

Her face flushed : I could see, in spite of the paint that was on 
them, the blood mantle in her cheeks. She looked away from 
me. 

" I suppose," she said, " you saw who was in the theatre? " 

" Yes, I saw." 

** Lord Hampstead ? " 

" Yes ; watching you from one of the boxes." 

" And you felt jealous — jealous for my — for Edward's sake ? 
Well, I will make you still more jealous for your friend's sake, 
Donald : Lord Hampstead is in the manager's room at this mo- 
ment, waiting to see me. ELis card was brought me in my dress- 
ing room almost at the same time with yours, and I sent asking 
him to wait in the manager's room, and yon here. Bnt I came to 
you first, Donald." 

** Will you see him, Lilian ? " 

** Shall I see him ? Tell me." 

"No." 

She gave me one of her strange looks. 

" I believe if Edward were here, and I asked him, he would say 
* Yes.* " 

" But he is not here, and yon have asked me. I say ' No.' " 

" But what excuse can I make for asking him to wait ? " 

" Tell him the truth, Lilian — that you tiiink it best you and be 
should not meet. MsJie no excuse, but send him a note to that 
effect." 

" Wait for me here five minutes." 

She was back in almost the time she had named, with the note 
J had asked her to write. 
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*'Now/' she said, holding it out to me, ** you who have made 
me write this shall giye it to him yoarself." 

I refused. 

'* Either that, or I tear it up," she said, holding it as if to do 
so. " Now, Donald, which is it to be — ^will you take me to my 
brougham, and then take this note to Lord Hampstead? or 
shall I destroy it, and see him myself? '* 

** You try me very hard, Lilian," I said, looking at her moodily. 
*' It is cruel to both Lord Hampstead and me to make me take 
this note." 

'* I feel very cruel to-night — ^my audience haye made me feel so. 
Come, Donald, decide." 

** I will do what you ask.** 

She was dressed to leave the theatre; she at once put her hand 
on my arm. 

** Take me to my carriage, then,** she said, '' and tell the man 
to driye home. Poor Lord Hampstead ! how shameful to treat 
him so, when I dare say he is waiting there with the benevolent 
intention of asking me to appear at the National again, and save 
his house from going to ruin.*' 

I had seen her to the brougham that was waiting for her, and 
had wished her ** good-night," when she suddenly put her hand on 
my arm through the lowered window as I turned away. <* Stay," 
she said. 

I turned, and looked at her. 

*' Do you think I would accept an engagement at the National 
if Lord Hampstead offered me one ? - Do you think I shall not 
remember till I die how cruelly he deserted me as soon as he saw 
my beauty was gone ? I teU you I hate him — I would take a 
bitter revenge on him if I could. If I can do nothing else, I can 
at least refuse to appear at his theatre again. It has not pros- 
pered, has it, since my name was taken from the bills P ** 

•*I believe not.'* 

" And it never will without me. And when he is driven at last 
to close its doors and resign his stupid, pompous enterprise, I 
will take the house and call it by another name, and be very suc- 
cessful there. That will be my revenge on him — that and to 
order my people never to sell a seat to Imn or let him within the 
doors. Oh, I hate him ! — I hate him ! Good-night, Donald ; 
call on me at 90, Chester Street ; mamma and I are staying 
there.** 

She raised the window, and was driven away. I went back 
into the theatre, and took her note to Lord Hampstead. 
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He staried on seeing me enter the room where he was waiting. 

" You, Mr. Murray ! " he said. 

« I am here most nnwillingly, Lord Hampstead ; but there 
are reasons for my having very reluctantly complied with Miss 
Desmond's request that I would deliver this note to you." 

He read it, and crushed it in his hand. 

'* She does not know me— she does not know me/' he muttered. 
Then he looked at me a Ettle angrily and haughtily. '* I did not 
expect such a messenger, I confess. You say there are reasons 
why you bring me her note. Have you any authority over her — 
a husband's authority, for instance ? " 

*' I have been married two months, but not to Miss Desmond." 

« Ah ! " His look cleared as he uttered that exclamation. 
** Murray, I have a great deal I should like to say to you — ^will 
you let me drive you home ? " 

I accepted the invitation, and went with him to his carriage. 

'' She tells me in her note that by your advice she has decided 
not to see me, and adds that if my errand is to offer her an en- 
gagement at the National, she must beg to decline it. Why did 
you advise her not to see me, Murray ? " 

** Because she had asked me for my advice. Lord Hampstead.*' 

** But why should it take that especial form ? Did you think 
it due to her womanly dignity that she should refuse to see me^ 
after what has passed ? " 

** I thought it best." 

** But why ? " 

'< Because Miss Desmond is now the promised wife of my friend, 
Edward Stanhope." 

I could not omit the word promised ; I could doubt if it were 
needed — that was all. 

Lord Hampstead was silent for a moment. 

" He can advise her for himself I presume?" lie said, quer- 
ulously. 

" If he were at hand — yes. But he is in America, and will not 
return just yet." 

<< Ah I — ^in America ! Well, whether in America or England, 
I choose in communicating with this young lady to ignore his 
existence, until I learn from Miss Desmond's own lips that he is 
her accepted suitor." 

'* I have no doubt you might hear it from her own lips." 

** There is no need — ^there is no need. I did not seek her to- 
night with any hope of renewing our former relations — they camiot 
be renewed, I feel ; but because, in memory of her noble and 
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delicate conduct when those relations were tenninated, I am 
anxious to be of service to her, if I can. She humiliated me, 
Murray— she made me feel that I had cruelly miqudged her." 

•* She refused the money you offered her, Lord Hampstead." 

" Ah, you know to what I allude. It taught me — that trait of 
noble pride — ^how cruelly I had misread her nature, I ought to 
go down on my knees and beg her pardon for my conduct to her." 

I smiled. I thought how, but for Stanhope's manly opposition 
and influence over her, Lilian would have accepted the bribe 
offered her, and probably have demanded a much greater one. 
But I left Lord Hampstead to indulge in his dream of her deli- 
cacy and disinterestedness uncontradicted* 

•* No, the noble creature who could so scornfully throw back 
my offer on me, with the reply that I was free since I wished it, 
but that her hand, was not a thing to be bargained for — she of all 
women, ought not to have been lightly insulted with the suspicion 
that her motives in marrying me were mercenary ones. What 
reason had I so to insult her ? " 

•* You can judge best." 

** None — none I— she has made me feel it since. And her 
liking for your friend — ^what was it ? A caprice — a mere caprice 
—a young girl's passing fancy for a handsome face and agreeable 
manners." 

** Once more. Lord Hampstead, she is now his promised wife." 

" Pique, mere pique on her part ; and of coarse he would take 
good care to improve the opportunity my conduct to her gave him. 
Yes, yes, he would take good care of that. But it is too late to 
talk of these things now." ^ 

** Yes, a year too late," 

" I am very anxious to see her, Murray ; I would like to tell 
her that I repent of having wronged her so, tiiat I see now it was 
a pearl among women I blindly threw away. What feult has she ? 
—what fault ? " 

"Ambition, perhaps," 

" Ambition I The desire to return to that social sphere she was 
bom in, and that she would grace so admirably — is that a fault in 
her ? Not in my eyes— not in Mademoiselle Lucille du Tremblay.'* 

I looked away from him, and slightly smiled. 

"She should have shone there — shone as the star, the wonder 
she is. She should have been a queen — a social queen, I would 
have employed my wealth only to please her — I would have grati- 
fied her every wisL She should have learned what wealth can 
do for her. ' 
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" She does not need to be taught." 

*' Yon worshipped her, too, Murray; yon confessed to me that 
you did. I could not wonder at it, however much it annoyed me 
at the time to learn it ; for she was a creature formed to inspire 
adoration in all who came near her. Tell me — ^try to put yourself 
in my place for a moment — ^what would you have done when her 
disdainful rejection of that unhappy offer taught you she was not 
the adventuress you had for a moment fancied her to be ? " 

'* Whatever my love for her had prompted me." 

<* And her bir^ — ^the doubt about her birth — ^the extraordinary 
way in which her uncle left London ; this sister whose existence 
she kept a secret from me. What would you have thought of 
those things, Murray ? " 

*< I should have told whatever I thought only to her." 

" Yes, yes, you are righi But I think I cin guess the truth 
— ^yes, I think I can make a guess at it. Her father, the Yicomte, 
behaved ill to her mother ; she fled his house and came to 
England, bringing her youngest daughter with her. But her 
motiier's faults are no reproach to her. Gould she have feared I 
would have made them so ? " 

" Possibly." 

** Poor girl I poor foolish, ^loble girl I Her very truth to the 
finest instincts of her nature make me think her wanting in can- 
dour. Well, it is too late to talk of all that now : I can only do 
what is in my power to convince her that I deeply regret the past. 
I want you to be the bearer of some proposals to her, Murray — 
proposals which I would have made myself if she had consented to 
see me to-night." 

'* I am all attention, Lord Hampstead." 

** The National is on my hands for two years more. It does 
not pay — the receipts have hardly ever balanced the expenses 
since her name was withdrawn. I want to beg her to accept the 
lease as a free gift, and with it a sum of — of at least .five thousand 
poi!inds, to provide for expenses and any possible loss. I don't 
think there is any danger of the last after so astonishing a triumph 
as she has won to-night, but I should like her to be prepared for 
all contingencies." 

I had not expected such a proposal, and it took me aback for a 
moment. " How infatuated he is wilJi her I " I thought, recover- 
ing myself, " now that she is so fair to look upon again. Seeing 
her as he saw her to-night has made him covet her beauty once 
more. He does not seem to know the truth about his feelings 
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towards her yet ; I hope, if he should discover it, that she, at 
least, will not" 

'*The offer is a most generous one," I said slowly, *' but 

'* No, no ; it is a selfish one — a selfish one. I have no doubt 
that I should lose considerably more than five thousand pounds in 
the next two years at the rate I have been losing lately." 

'* I will take your offer to Miss Desmond if you wish. Lord 
Hampstead; but " 

** But you will advise her to decline it — eh ? " 

'* I thmk she ought, in justice to herself and Stanhope, to de- 
cline it, I confess." 

** Then I will not trouble you to be the bearer of my proposal. 
Your opinion seems to carry remarkable weight with her, if I 
may judge by her refusing to see me to-night. Say nothing to 
her on the subject, Murray: I will write to her myself to- 
morrow." 

** And I will write to Stanhope," I thought. 

" If she accepts, I will make but one stipulation — that she 
shall offer you your old post as manager." 

" Thank you, Lord Hampstead ; but I could not accept it. 
Besides," I added, wlJi a touch of malice in my heart and tone 
** she would probably prefer to reserve it for her husband." 

Lord Hampstead made no answer. I saw him wince, however, 
and knew that my words had stung. The brougham stopped 
presently at my door, and we bade each other ** good- night." 

I stood looking after the carriage as it rolled away. '* You are 
old," I muttered, apostrophising its occupant ; *' and if your body 
is as weak as your mind has now become, you cannot pray much 
longer to live. I could almost have that death might find you to- 
night — your death now would perhaps be the salvation of two 
other lives." 



CHAPTER XXXm. 

LIUAN IS WOOED. 



Lilian declined Lord Hampstead's offered generosity. She wrote 
to me at once on receiving his letter, asking me to advise her. I 
called on her, and told her, as I thought was best, that I had no 
advice to give. 
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^'Yoa most decide for yourself," I said: "I have no tiUe to 
counsel you in such a matter." 

'* Yes, Donald — a brother's right to counsel his sister. Who 
should I ask to advise me if not you ? " 

" Stanhope, if he were here ; and your own heart, since he is 
not." 

''Well, I have not taken counsel of my heart, I am afraid; 
but I certainly have of my temper.*' She took a letter from her 
writing-table. *' This is what my temper inclines me to say." 

It was a curtly-worded refusal, almost a discourteous one. She 
did not even thank Lord Hampstead for his generous offer, but 
simply regretted that a remembrance of his lordship's conduct to 
her in the past must prevent her accepting favours at his hands. 

I laid down the letter. The manner of the refusal did not at 
all please me — ^the fact itself did. 

" What do you think of my answer ? " Lilian asked me. '' Are 
you glad that I refuse ? " 

'* I think that you act with a proper pride, at least.** 

*' A proper pride ! Oh, to know that you think I act with a 
proper pride is alone more than worth the sacrifice I am making ! 
Oh, my letter shall certainly go I Will you post it for me, 
Donald ? " 

She addressed it, and gave it to me. 

'* I hate him — ^I hate him 1 ** she said. *' So long as I refuse 
to accept any favour at his hands, I can keep the right to hate 
him. And then, Edward would never forgive me if I accepted 
this offer. Do you think he would ? " 

" Not very readily." 

*' Five thousand pounds, indeed ! " she said contemptuously. 
'< The paltry sum ! It is like him to offer it— just what he offered 
me before, and less, I dare say, than he is losing in a single year. 
Perhaps, if it had been thirty thousand ** 

'* What if it had been thirty thousand ? " 

" Nothmg." 

She turned from me, and stood a little while indulging her liking 
of old days for regarding herself in a glass. 

'< I am still pale," she said at last. '' Am I not ? " 

"By daytime? Oh yes." 

"And the scars?" 
They show by sunlight *' 

WeU, I must be Queen of the Night, that is all." She 
stretched out her arms with a wild joy, as if to embrace her re- 
flection in the mirror. '' Queen I queen ! queen ! " she said. 



It 
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*' Oh, what joy to have the world at my feet again ! Oh, what a 
death in life they were, those long, long months when I thonght 
my beauty was gone for oyer ! '' ^d I imagined, but could not be 
at all certain, that I heard her say to herself very softly, '^ Poor 
Edward ! " 

" Lilian," I asked, " shall you continue to deny yourself to 
Lord Hampstead if he Inakes any further efforts to see you ? " 

** I don't know. Why should he make further efforts ? " 

*' Because of your refusal of his offer, and especially because of 
the terms in which you couch your refusal." 

« The terms in which I refiise ! But surely, Donald, I am almost 
rude to him in my manner of refusing. If he is a man at all, 
after such a letter he will never come near me again." 

I shook my head. 

• ** He will come to make greater offers," I said in my heart, 
but not to her. Then I looked at her, and thought <' You know 
it" 

** What are you thinking of me, Donald ? " she asked. 

** I am wondering when you will go back to Tintem — or rather, 
if you will go at alL" 

" And shall I go at all ? Be a prophet and tell me." 

" I don't think you wUl." 

** Oh, false prophet ! I leave London on Monday. My en- 
gagement at the Variety is only for this week, you kiaow." She 
paused, looked at me for a moment steadily, and then burst into a 
peal of laughter. Beautiful laughter ! silvery sounds that come out 
of the past to me even now, and mock me with thoughts of the 
days that were ! ' 

''Shall I tell you what wicked thought has just flashed into my 
mind ? " she asked. 

** Do," I said ; " I am curious to know." 

<* If Lord Hampstead writes to me again, or tries to see me, I 
will write asking him to call here next Tuesday. Then when he 
comes he will be told, ' Miss Desmond has left town,' for mamma 
and I will have got safely home to Tintem the evening before. 
Oh, it will be a delightful trick to play him." 

** I hope it is only in jest that you say that, Lilian," 

** You shall see — ^he shall see — we shall see. It all depends 
on the way in which he takes my refusal of his offer about the 
National I still think that after reading that letter you have in 
your pocket, he will never dream of trying to see me again." 

" We shall see." 

'< Yes, we shall see. But understand this, Donald, I am in no 
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danger of having to decide whether or not I will be Conntess of 
Hampstead, as at tho bottom of your heart I think yon fear. He 
could not renew that offer to me, after what has passed.'* 

" I hope not, Lilian." 

'* How yon doubt me ! Do you know, Mr. Murray, I believe 
that with very little trouble I could make you love me again. But 
we will be brother and sister, will we not ? *' 

I could look her in the £em^, and I did. 

«< Have I ever for a moment forgotten," I asked, ** that I have a 
wife, or that my honour is bound up with keeping the pledges I 
made to Stanhope and you at Tintem ? " 

'* No, you have been the best of good, grave brothers. And oh, 
Donald, I do love Edward — most tenderly — most dearly ! Now 
I will go back to the dungeon he left me in, that old, dull house at 
Tintem, and wait for him to come and deliver me from it I ought 
not to have left it for a day ; but I was dying with weariness ; and 
I felt— oh ! I felt mad with the joy of finding that my beauty was 
not all gone for ever, but that I could still make men care to look 
at me — ^by night at least, and on the stage. And oh ! I did so long 
to act again — ^just for a night or two— just to show the world that 
I was not dead, as they thought ; but had power in me to act as I 
had never acted before. I can go back to Tintem now, and buiy 
myself alive again till Edward comes home. I have had my 
triumph." 

** When will you act again, do you think, Lilian ? " 

"I don't know — ^perhaps very soon — perhaps not till Lord 
Hampstead gives up the National as an utter failure. Then I 
will take the house, but I will not take it as a gift from him." 

I rose, and took my hat. 

«* I must go," I said. ** Good-bye." 

*' Good-bye, Donald. I shall write to Edward to-morrow, to tell 
him I have been back on the stage for a week, and of the splendid 
success I have had." 

" And of Lord Hampstead's offer? " 

" Do you think I would forget to tell him of that? " 

I could not say. I felt I was but groping in the dark in trying 
to fathom the subtlety of her motives and her resolves. I bade 
her good-bye again, and went away. 

She kept her word about returning to Tintem ; she was back 
there in a few days more. A few lines came to me from her, tell- 
ing me that the dark old house among the leafless rose-bushes 
seemed to her more than ever like a grave in which she was buried 
alive, after the glitter of the stage of the Variety. 
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*' But it is good for me, this penance ; and I think of Edward 
more than if I were in London. I think of him when I rise in the 
morning — ^I look out from my window at the frost on the bashes 
and the snow in the fields, and say to myself: ' He is far away 
from me — ^bearing hardship and danger for my sake.' I think of 
him at night ; I say to myself: ' There is one more day gone ; it 
has brought him a little nearer to me.' And I pray always for 
him — pray the Virgin and the saints to bring him safely back." 

This was almost all the letter, except that it closed with the 
words : '< Lord Hampstead has neither tried to see me again, nor 
taken any notice of the refusal of his offer that I entrusted to you 
to post for me. You did post it, of course, Donald ? " 

Was it the truth, I wondered, that the old earl had accepted 
passively her refusal of his offer ? I thought I knew him well, 
and all the knowledge I had of him cried out ** No " — that he 
would be goaded by her disdainful rejection of his proffered benefits 
into renewing his proposal and making it tenfold more generous 
than before. But she said ** Yes ; " and she had certainly gone 
back to Tintem, and was waiting there for Stanhope. 

The year wore quietly away ; and no more letters came to me 
from Tintem, and none from America. I did not know whether 
mine written aft^r the night at the Variety had reached Stanhope : 
I had directed it to an address received from him soon after 
his arrival in the States, as one at which letters for him might 
lie till it was possible for him to send and claim them. Per- 
haps mine was lying there unread ; and meanwhile, perhaps — I 
did not complete the thought ; I told myself that it would wrong 
her. 

Early in the new year I wrote to Lilian, telling her of the talk 
I heard in London about the letters and sketches furnished to the 

E Journal by the pen and pencil of its correspondent with 

the Confederates. I said that the success of both, but especially 
the letters, had been so decided that, as the six months for which 
Stanhope had been sent out were now expired, his employers had 
determined to offer him very liberal terms if he would remain 
longer in America. I added that no doubt he would decline their 
offers; and that on his return home a brilliant career lay before 
him, and full employment for his pen. 

lilian did not reply. I waited a week and wondered; then 
wrote again. She took no more notice of this letter than of the 
other ; her *' living grave," as she had called the house at Tintem, 
might have been an actual tomb for all the sign that came from 
it. I wrote no more ; I tried not to feel strange fears as to what 

z 
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her sOenee mi^i forebode. " I hare not the right to Hear for 
her/' I thon^t ; ** and he who has is perhaps eTon now on bis 
way to her side. I ean only wait" 

I don't know how long I should haye waited, or whether I 
shonld not haye soon songht some excnse for going down to 
Tintem ; hot one day towards the end of January there came to 
me a long looked-for letter from Edward Stanhope. 

He wrote that he had been detained in America longer than he 
wished or had expected, but in a month at farthest would start for 
England. He said nothing of Lord Hampstead, nothing of Lilian's 
reappearance on the stage ; but only spoke of bis employers' offers 
to him, and his refusal of them on the plea that he was most 
anxious to return to England. 

" I hoped to have heard from you,'*^ he continued ; ''but I have 
had no letter since that I answered two months ago, and none of 
recent date from Lilian. I sent to the address I gave to her and 
to you ; and my messenger brought me back four letters from her, 
but none of later date than the second week of NoTember. She 
seems to be growing very weary of Tintem." 

I laid down the letter, and reflected. Li the third week of 
NoTember she had been announced to appear at the Variety. He 
did not seem to know of that ; yet she could haye told him in the 
second weejs. I resumed his letter. 

<* I am much disturbed about her — ^tormented with fears as to 
her state of mind. Sometimes I dread lest the solitude of Tintem, 
acting on her ferrent temperament, should haye wrought her to the 
pitch of believing that Heaven asks from her the sacrifice of her 
love for me, and of burying herself in some conveni I love her so 
dearly that if I thought a life of self-renunciation and endless 
prayers would make her tmest happiness, I would resign her to it 
without a word, though I think in a month afterwards I should bo 
dead, or mad. But I know too well that it would never make her 
happiness — that if she in a mood of enthusiasm dedicated herself 
to Heaven, she would repent on the morrow, and suffer horribly." 

<* Write to me, Donald ; tell me that my dread is unfounded, 
and that Lilian is at Tintem, only that her letters have failed to 
reach me. If you write at once, the letter will reach me in New 
York before I sail. Address it to the care of ," etc., etc. 

I started to my feet, and looked at a time-table ; then at my 
watch. There was a train in an hour to Tintem, or at least to 
Chepstow. I went out of the room to seek my wife. 

'* Rachel," I said, <*I have had a letter from Stanhope this 
morning. I must go down to Tintem at once." 
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«« To Tintem I To Miss Desmond I " 

*' Yes, to Miss Desmond. I shall be back to-morrow." 

Kacbel bad that most admirable of all qualities a women can 
possess, the power to repress her curiosity. She asked me no- 
thing ; she only said a little coldly : '^ Very well, Donald. You 
are the best judge." 

" You think I ought not to go ? " 

<< I think Mr. Stanhope must feel that you are a most devoted 
friend." 

I was at Tintem by half-past six that January afternoon. How 
wintry it looked I how desolate ! I walked to the cottage where 
Lilian was living with her mother over a road deep in snow, and 
with great flakes falling fiAst and whitening me. When I got 
there — ^nothing. 

I stood in the garden where we had lingered that June day 
among the roses, and looked up at the house. It was too plainly 
empty of life. I knocked long and loudly — ^no answer. Then I 
went back to the village, and made inquiries. The two ladies who 
bad been living at Gaerleon Cottage had resigned their tenancy 
three weeks before, and were believed to have gone to London. 

Mr. L , the agent for letting the cottage, would possibly have 

their address. 

*' Is your name Stanhope ? " the agent asked me, when I went 
to him and requested to be informed of the address of his late 
tenants. 

" It is not— why ? " 

*' Because Miss Desmond has requested that only Mr. Stanhope 
may be famished with her address." 

*• You forward any letters that arrive for her, I suppose ? " 

** Oh yes — I have forwarded several." 

** Has there been one from America ? " 

** Yes, yesterday." 

The first train in the morning took me back to London. As I 
■ travelled I thought over what I should do, and half resolved that 
I could do nothing. The precaution about the address was clearly 
directed against me : Lilian did not wish me to be able to trace her 
movements, in case her failure to reply to my letters led me to 
visit Tintem. ** I have no right to trust myself into her presence," 
I reflected : '* the explanation of her motive in leaving Tintem 
is not due to me." 

I sent a cable message to Stanhope that same aftemoon. << Come 
back instantly. Come to me in London before you visit Tintem." 
Then I wrote him a short letter, in case the message I had flashe 
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aeross the Atlantie failed to reach him, and posted it to his address 
in New York. 

'' I will not seek her oat," I said to myself that night. '' Only 
— ^if learning where Lord Hampstead is will tell me anything of 
her, let it do so. Perhaps she has only left Tintem to arrange 
for another appearance on the stage; if so, my tracing Lord 
Hampstead*s movements will leave me without any clue to hers. 
But if in seeking him I find her — ^why, the &ult is not mine, but 
that of the deceit she has put on me." I thought of her words in 
the last letter she had written me : '' Lord Hampstead has not 
tried to see me again." Then my thoughts went out with a ^eat 
and honest pity to the man who was ahout to cross the Atlantic to 
rejoin her, and who would find her — ah ! how would he find her? 
Where? 

'* Not in the convent and the nun*s dress he fears," I thonght. 
<* Not pale, spectre-like, emaciated in hody with feist and vigil, 
fevered in mind with vision and prayer. Not fleeing from lum 
and the happiness his love, would give her in this world, that a snrer 
bliss may be her portion in the next. Oh, Lilian ! if I meet joa 
before he does, I will take out that letter and read to yon his 
fears about you.** 

'* Can you tell me if Lord Hampstead is in town ? " I asked of 
the Reverend Henry Denham, who had first introduced me to him, 
and on whom I called next day. 

*'Lord Hampstead! Yes; he is at his house in Beanfort 
Street. I hear he is in town by reason of his approaching mar- 
riage." 

^* His marriage I " 

** I don't believe the report myself; but I am told the World 
Below Stairs announces in its faishionable gossip this week that 
he is about to marry an actress. Some gossip of the servants' 
hall, I daresay." 

I brought the current number of the World Below Stairs^ and 
looked for the announcement to which Denham had referred. I 
found the following paragraph : 

'' There really seem to be but two quarters where our nobility 
seek wives nowadays — ^in the City and on the stage. The little 
bird that perches on your correspondent's shoulder once a week, 
and whispers the latest fashionable intelligence in his ear, had jnst 
informed me that in his attempts to reform the latter — tiie stage, 
I mean, not your correspondent — ^a certain wealthy and eccentric 
carl has found a wife there. The bridegroom is of somewhat ripe 
years ; the lady is that very lovely and promising actress of whose 
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reeoyeiy from her terrible accident and brilliant reappearance on 
the boards last November the town is yet talking. Miss Danyers 
will grace the countess's coronet Lord H. is credited with the in- 
tention of conferring on her. It is believed the marriage will take 
place in about a forUiight." 

I put the paper away, and went about my work in the news- 
paper office where my affairs that day called me. I wrote hard 
and copiously, and tried to think oidy of the leader I was busy 
with ; but more than once I caught myself stopping to stare 
blankly into vacancy and mutter to myself, ** Poor Ked ! '' 

'< But is it true ? " I asked myself, as I was walking home that 
evening and seeking from the cold wind and the dark night such 
relief as I remembered to have sometimes sought in the days of 
my passion for Lilian. *^ It may not be." But my heart an- 
swered that it was. 

'* You are very thoughtful, Donald," Rachel said to me, as I 
sat silent over a supper I had scarcely tasted. '* What are you 
thinking of? " 

I looked at her ; at the iace that had no beauty in it, but whose 
expression was full of nobleness and truth — into the honest brown 
«yes that were not, like Lilian's, un&thomable. 

*< I am thinking what a treasure to a man is a wife whom he 
can trust," I said. 

After all, I did not need to seek Lord Hampstead out. The 
evening after I read that paragraph of society intelligence, there 
came to me a note from Lilian. It was dated from a fashionable 
— a very fetshionable hotel at the West End of the town. 

** I am staying here with mamma," she wrote. '* I got the two 
letters you addressed to me at Tintem, but of course I could not 
answer them. A certain paragraph in a society journal will have 
told you why I left Tintem and came here. It is because I feel 
sure that you must have seen the paragraph that I write to you. 
I shall be at home to you — to no one else, not even to Lord Hamp- 
stead — from three to five to-morrow. I do not say I shall be glad 
to see you — there would be too much mockery in that ; but I 
eamestiy hope you will come. Perhaps, Donald, it is the last time 
you and I will ever meet." 

. I went. A noiseless and decorous waiter, who trod like a cat 
and looked like an ambassador, carried my card to her; and 
returning, ushered me into a room — ^no, the word is too plain and 
poor, a temple of elegant luxuiyt in which the eye fell at once on 
the beautiful and exquisitely dressed figure of Idlian, radiant and 
lovely as if she were the goddess of the place and had come that 
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moment down from paradise — ^bnt from snch a paradise as Maho- 
met dreamed of. I say she was exquisitely dressed ; I am care- 
ful not to nse the word splendidly. Lilian's taste in dress did not 
lean to the splendid, bnt the perfect. 

''How good of yon to come ! " she said, offering me a hand as 
exquisitely modelled as the arm to which it belonged ; and one 
could scarcely say anything higher in praise. '' I was afraid you 
might write me an indignant refusal, or eyen send me my own note 
back for all answer." 

I bowed over the beautifrd hand without touching it. 

'' Perhaps I ought not to be here,'* I said ; " but I wanted to 
hear from your own lips that it was too late." 

«« Too late for what?" 

** For you to draw back from this deed that you are meditating. 
Are you a woman ? have you a woman's heaoi;) Lilian, that you 
can treat Edward Stanhope as the sight of you here would seem 
to declare you are treating him ? " 

'' Please don't raise your voice so, Donald. It is veiy bad 
form ; and then there is the annoying thought that you may be 
overheard by the waiters. I prefer to have them ignorant that 
you are asking me whether I have a woman's heart. It is very 
flattering to have such questions put to one, but I should prefer 
them put in a lower tone of voice." 

I dropped mine in speaking again. 

** But have you any heart ? " I said. ** Tell me." 

** You must judge for yourself, Donald." 

" I will not judge you — I will not even utter a single reproach 
to you. The first is for God, the other for the man whom yoa 
have betrayed." 

She looked at me very stedfastly, but she turned white— a 
whiteness that made plain that there was rouge upon her cheeks. 

'* Do you think he will kill me when he learns ? " she said. 

** I don't know ; but I think it will kill him. And the wonder 
to me in all this is that I am sure all the while you love him." 

" Love him ! My God ! I wish all the world were dead but 
him 1 But — but— oh, Donald, I must have more than he can 
ever give me : I must have rank — ^name — a great place in the 
world if I am ever to be content. I have prayed for them all my 
life : they have been all the world to me ever since I knew what 
it means to be the child of such shame as I am the child of— to 
be a branded, nameless wretch. I cannot let them go, now they 
come again to seek me out — ^I cannot. Lord Hampstead tempts 
me with the title he can give me far more than with his wealth." 
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** Does he know that yon are nameless ? " 

She hesitated : she looked at me with eyes that seemed to ask, 
" Dare I tell you the truth ? " 

'* I will not betray you," I said. *< Who am I that I should seek 
revenge on you ? Only a tool that you used till there was danger 
it might cut your hands, and then flung away." 

** No ; he does not know. He thinks now that my mother fled 
from her husband, indeed — but not till after my birth — and that I 
am the Yicomte's child. He thinks that was all the secret I was 
afraid of revealing to him." 

•* Did you tell him this clever story ? ** 

'* He is very wise in his own conceit, and he imagined it for him- 
self. I let him think he had lighted on the truth. Why should I 
not ? " 

« Lilian, are you determined to marry Lord Hampstead ? " 

" The day is named." 

*' It was a falsehood, I suppose, when you wrote to me that he 
had taken no notice of your letter, and had not tried to see you 
again?" 

* * It was £Edse. He did write — he saw me before I left London." 

*' Perhaps it is well," I said, after a moment's silence. ** Per- 
haps, when Edward Stanhope sees you as I see you now, he will 
think, as I do, that, rather than marry you " 

I stopped myself in saying the words that had trembled on my 
lips.. I could not utter them: they would have been my fall 
revenge on her — and almost his — but a revenge too brutal and too 
coarse. 

She started, as if from the blow of a knife piercing her, and set 
her teeth hard. For one moment, as she looked at me, there was 
in her eyes the full fury of her passionate nature ; in the next that 
keen gleam died out of them : a softness came into the beautiful 
eyes instead, and the sweet lips smiled. 

'' Oh, my old lover ! " she said ; '* do you mean to tell me that 
if I were to throw myself into your arms even now, they would not 
clasp me ? " 

" I do : I swear it." 

** By what oath, Donald ? " 

« By your love for Edward Stanhope and your marriage with 
Lord Hampstead. Shall I tell you what I came here, Lilian, 
in the thought of doing ? " 

'< Not to tell me that you love me, surely ? Oh, that would be 
too foolish ! more stupid even than in the old days when you told 
me that so often, and might have won me if you had been a duke." 
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''What! not ifl had been an earl?" 

" No ; not while yon had a riyal in Lord Hampstead. I would 
always have married him in preference to yon. Does that sound 
incredible to yonr vanity ? Marry an old man in preference to a 
yonng I a stnpid man in preference to one who at least would not 
have bored me every day of my life with foolish talk ! It sounds 
impossible." 

** It sounds mortifying, at least." 

'' It is the tmth, however it may sound. I feared yon — I don*t 
fear him. Yon would have tried to be my master — and wh^t a ter- 
rible life we should have led till one of ns gave way ! — he will only 
be my chief servant in the varions establishments he is about to 
make me mistress o£ He has some charming places, Donald. 
That in Derbyshire, if half I hear of it is true, must really be a 
wonder." 

** So you feared me," I said, fastening on one sentence in her 
speech. "Why?" 

" Have you never feared yourself, Donald ? " 

I started at the question. 

" Yes," I said ; " that day I learned how yon had cheated me, 
I feared myself" 

''And when yon came to me that night, and mocked me for an 
hour by letting me think that you knew nothing, and then suddenly 
discovered to me that you knew all, I feared you. I trembled at 
the look in your eyes ; there was a moment when, as I thought 
that I was alone with you and helpless, I could have screamed with 
terror. But it passed ; and I kept my fright in check, and you your 
fury. But my nerves were unstrung for days afterwards." 

" WeU ? " 

" Well, if I had been your wife, and you had found that my vows 
to you at the altar wero only so many mocking fidsehoods, that I 
had never loved you, and meant to render you no obedience, shonld 
I have had cause to fear you, do yon think ? I don't believe that 
I am a coward, but I should have dreaded that moment in oar 
married life. No, I should have been mad to marry under any 
circumstances with a man like you. I believe I should have re- 
jected your bid for me if it had been that of a prince." 

I sat silent for a while. 

' ' Does Lord Hampstead think his wife will love him ? " I asked 
at last. 

" If he does it is not my &ult. I have told him the truth." 

"The truth?" 

" I told him that I can only give him my esteem ; and ho 
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answered that» if he had that and mj faithful performance of the 
duties of a wife, it was all a man of his years could hope for from 
a woman of mine." 

I looked at her very meaningly. 

•• A wife ! Did you say a wife ? " I said. 

She had heen lounging among her cushions as she talked to me, 
looking indolently beautiful. Now she started to her feet, and 
clenched her little hands as she turned on me a £Eice out of which 
all colour had gone, except a bright, angry spot on either cheek, 
whose brightness was assisted by her rouge. 

" I wish I dared kill you/' she said. ** What do you know ? 
Tell me — ^what do you know ? " 

I smiled, and said nothing. 

•* I hate you," she said. ** You coward ! ** 

" Why am I a coward, Lilian ? " 

'* To take such a reyenge on me as this. You will go straight 
to him from here and tell him, will you not ? " 

" To Lord Hampstead ? " 

''Yes, who else ? That was what you came here in the thought 
of doing, was it? That was why you coupled his name and 
Edward Stanhope's together just now? You coward t you 
coward ! " 

*' I did not come here with any thought of afterwards going to 
Lord £[ampstead. I came to beg you to be faithful to Stanhope." 

'' You — his rival ! What a miracle of generosity you are t " 

'' I have a past that I look back on with shame and remorse : 
I want to try to play an honest part in the present. I know you 
love Stanhope." 

** Oh, you wonder of wonders ! Honest and ashamed of having 
ever been otherwise ! And you live in the nineteenth century ! 
You will never succeed in the world, Donald Murray. So you want 
to see me marry Edward Stanhope ? " 

*' I said, to see you faithful to him." 

She bit her lip : a shudder passed through her frame — a shud- 
der of rage. 

*' Will you tell me phunly what you know ? " she said. *' Or 
do you want to drive me mad ? " 

** I knew nothing : I suspected, that was all." 

'* I see. You matched your brain against mine to try to confirm 
your suspicions. You hav^ played your cards well — very well. 
Let me congratulate you." She made me a low and mocking 
courtesy. '' How I love you I " she said ; ** oh, how I love you 
after all this I Well, you have the winning card in your hand, 
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timmgh mj faXtj m thinking Hhai jon knew, when yon only gnessed 
— ^will yon not say good-day to me, and go and play it? Lord 
Hampstead is at his honse in Beanfozt Street.'* 

"Lilian?" 

** What is it? Yon don't mean to propose to me, I hope, any 
sneh price for your silence as I hinted at tiiat night you revised to 
go to Beanprean ? If you do, I will he very fiiank with you. I 
never meant then to do more than cheat yon into remaining mj 
accomplice, and aiding me to make myself Lucille du Tremblaj. 
You might have spared me the grand hurst of moral indignation 
with which you left me that evening. Trust me, Donald Murray, 
I am little l^ely to compromise myself with any man after marriage 
— least of all with you." 

I gave her a cynical smile. 

*' What are you doing now ? " I said, 

« Li receiving you here, do you mean? " she asked, with weU- 
affected misconception of what I had implied. '* But I am not 
Countess of Hampstead yet ; and I dare say Lord Bampstead will 
never know of your visit^nnless from you." 

" I admire your courage," I said. '* Lilian, do you forget that 
in a few weeks from now Stanhope will he in England again ? " 

'* But I shall he in Nice or Florence, or some other winter re- 
sort. I don't imagine he will follow me there and make a scene. 
Poor fellow ! I know him too well to fear he will do more than 
ahandon me to the £Eite I have chosen for myself." 

** What ! you do not fear he will claim you ?** 

'* Claim me ! — a traitoress like me ? Do you know no more of 
Edward Stanhope than that ? Besides, his claiming me would 
mean my shame and punishment. Do you think he will not 
remember that, and spare me ? No, you don't know him — yon 
can't understand a nature so much nobler than your own." 

'^ And you, knowing him for what he is, loving him as I am sure 
you do, can relentlessly commit this cruel sin against him ! What 
are you, Lilian, that you can do this ? " 

'* A woman, Donald, only a woman. Such a woman as the life 
I have lived, and my mother's miserable history, and the nature my 
father gave me, have made of me. You will see Edward Stanhope 
when he returns to England. Tell him-^as you once told me — 
that I am the true child of my birth. Tell him I love him — ^that 
I shall love him all my life. Tell him to hate me — ^tell him to feel, 
as I do, that it is best for both him and me that we should never 
meet again." 

'* I wish I knew what to do/' I said. 
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" Do ! — do nothing. I sent for yon to come here to-day that I 
might beg yon not to write to Edward Stanhope. What good pur- 
pose will it serve ? He will learn the cruel truth quite soon enough 
without your writing to him. Let him dream that I am faithful to 
him, as long as such a dream is possible.'' 

" Does it not occur to you that I may have already written ? " 

" What ! before you had seen me, and knew whether the para- 
graph in the society paper was true or not ? How could you tell 
it was not a &lsehood ? — those journals are always full of them.'* 

" I could tell. I had been to Tintem." 

She needed no further explanation. 

** Then you have vmtten ? " she said* 

" Three days ago." 

** It will serve no purpose — it will only give him a miserable 
voyage home, instead of a happy one. If your letter reached him 
at all, it would be just before he sailed. He was leaving America 
in any case.*' 

'* Yes. I wrote to an address he gave me in New York. He 
must have spent six dangerous and fatiguing months with the Con- 
federates. In writing to me he was too delicate — remembering 
what my feelings towards you had been — to express anything of 
the joy he felt at the prospect of soon being reunited to you ; but 
one could feel it in reading his letter." 

She was silent; and after waiting a moment for her to speak, 
I resumed : 

*' He had but one fear about you — that was why he begged me 
to write — ^that I might remove it or confirm it. He feared — not 
having recently heard from you — lest the loneliness of Tintem, 
acting on the intense religious enthusiasm that ' possessed you, 
might have exaggerated the latter until you had persuaded your- 
self that Heaven demanded from you the sacrifice of your love for 
him." 

/< Do you mean that he feared he might return and find mo in 
a convent ? " 

" Yes." 

She sank back on her cushions again. 

*' Let me think," she said, pressing her hand to her forehead, 
<' let me think ! " Presently she looked up at me. << What did 
you say in your letter to him ? " 

*< Only ihsit 1 had been to Tintem, and had not found you 
there." 

*' Can you not keep the cruel truth from him ? Can you not 
tell him when he arrives that you cannot trace me — that I have 
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disappeared ? He will think I have gone out of the world alto- 
gether — ^not back into it." 

" The agent had yonr address, with instructions to give it to 
Stanhope only.'' 

" It was a £Edse address— one, at least, where he would learn 
no true news of me. Do you think I wanted him to trace me, if 
I could hinder it ? We can keep the truth from him between as. 
Will you not help me to hide it ? It will be kinder than letting 
him know how fidse I am." 

*' He would be certain to learn the truth in some way. I shall 
tell it to him when he asks it from me." 

" What will you do till he comes ? " 

" Nothing." 

'* What ! you will not go to Lord Hampstead?" 

*' I can prove nothing." 

'^ No ; I shall deny your charges indignantly, and ask for proof. 
You could furnish none ; and Lord Hampstead would call his 
servants to turn you into the street, and marry me next day to 
prove to me how little importance he attached to your calumnies. 
I think you are wise, Donald, in not slandering me to my fatore 
busband." 

" I think you were right, Lilian, in saying just now that it 
would have been madness for you to marry under any cireom- 
stances a man like me. I seem to bring all that is worst and 
hardest in your nature to the surfiace when we meet, as Stanhope 
brings what is best and tenderest. When do you set the seal on 
your treachery to him ? " 

'* When am I to be married, do you mean P On the twenty- 
third." 

<* And this is the fifth. Only eighteen days more between you 
and your crime." 

" You grow tiresome with your heroics," she said. " In plain 
English they only mean, I suppose, that Edward Stanhope cannot 
possibly reach England till after my marriage. No, he cannot — 
and so much the better for him and me. You should have gone 
to Tintem a fortnight earlier, Donald ; then you might have grati- 
fied your malice to some purpose by writing to him. You might 
have brought him .back in time to be at my wedding." 

I said nothing. I thought of my cable message. 

*' It is just possible," I reflected, '* that he may still reach 
England before the twenty-third." 

She drew out an exquisite toy of a watch, and looked at it. 

** I have given you idl the time I canspare," she 6aid ; *' I must 
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ask yoQ to excuse me now. Ah ! yon notice my watch, I see. A 
gem, is it not? ' Lord Hampstead sent it to me." 

•* You have nothing more to say to me ? " 

" Nothing now. Shall I see yon again between now and the 
twenty-third ? " 

*' I can imagine no reason why yon should." 

*' Nor I. It is not a pleasure to us to meet. Besides, you 
have said all to me to-day that could possibly be said, and spoken 
out your opinion of me very freely. Have you not ? You agree 
with me, I see. It was not a flattering opinion, Donald ; I think 
Edward himself could hardly have been more plain spoken to me 
than you have been. But you are his friend ; and, of course, you 
were prompted only by your friendship for him, and not by any 
remembrance that you, too, loved me — long ago. Do you ever 
think now, Donald, of that long-ago?'' 

I gave her one look as she lay there in her indolent, haughty 
beauty. It was a gaze in which many feelings contended, but 
uppermost was scorn, mixed with a memory of the days of which 
she spoke. She tried to answer me with a look that should be a& 
mocking as her words, but something seemed to stir in her — some 
thought, perhaps, of the man she loved and was betraying — ^for 
her eyes sank suddenly before mine, and her cheeks flushed hot 
with shame. She turned from me, and buried her fJEice in the 
cushions, against which her head had been resting while she 
ppoke. 

'* Leave me ! — leave me ! " she bade me, in tones where passion 
was mingled with a wild entreaty. ** If you have any pity for 
me, go ! " 

I turned, and quitted her without a word. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

STANHOPE BETUBNS. 

I WENT home, and thought of her relations with Lord Hampstead. 
What should I do ? — seek for proofs of what I now knew was the 
truth, and lay them before him ? I did not know where to seek 
tiicm : they must exist somewhere in England — but where ? 

I thought of the one man who could give me the clue. Should 
I seek it from him ? Yes. I went out as soon as I had determined 
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that, ftnd despatched a second cable-message, asking a qnestion 
that only such a cause as had now arisen could have made me 
ask of Edward Stanhope. If he received my telegram, and 
replied by cabling me the knowledge I sought, I would take it as 
his authority to me to act. 

I waited a day — ^two days — ^three days ; and still vainly. I 
began to despair of receiving any reply. Probably neither of my 
messages would reach Stanhope. LUian had evidently overlooked 
that wonderful bridge from continent to continent which the nine- 
teenth century has provided for itself, and calls the Atlantic 
cable ; but it seemed as if my appeal to the astonishing Ariel that 
we have pressed into our service and taught to carry our thoughts 
with the speed of thought would be made in vain. But on the 
fourth morning what was evidently Stanhope's reply was put into 
my hands. I opened it, and read only the words : ** I sail to- 
morrow." 

** Which means," I muttered, " * Do nothing till I come.' 
Perhaps it may even mean, * If she can forsake me, let her ; ' or 
even, * I trust her stiU.' WeU ! " 

"But he cannot mistake the meaning of my question," I 
reflected. " And since he replies to it in words that plainly mean, 
* Do nothing till I come,' what can I do but recognise his right 
to bid me stand aside, and obey him ? My authority to interfere 
could only have come from him. He refuses to furnish it ; he 
bids me remain a spectator of the drama and leave the stage 
clear for those who have a right to act. I will do so ; but when 
the actor arrives on whom the catastrophe of this strange piece 
depends, I must try to have a care how he and the heroine of it 
meet. He will not give her over to the law to punish — ^no ; she 
judged him rightly there — but he is quite capable of being a law 
to himself." I thought of Lilian's pale cheeks and wild eyes, 
and the tone in which she had asked me, *' Will he kill me, do 
you think?" and I shuddered as I felt that she had read her 
danger rightly. 

** Heaven grant he may arrive before the twenty-third ! " I 
prayed ; and almost doubted if I had been right in sending 
lor him. 

I think there was hardly a night of that month that I did not 
start from fearful dreams of those two lying dead, so that when, 
on the evening of the twenty-first, a cab drew up at my door, and 
Stanhope, roughly dressed and travel-stained, was shown into the 
room where I was sitting with my wife, I started up to clasp his 
hand with an involuntary '< Thank God t " 
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•' For what ? '• he asked. 

** Yon are in time/' I said. I could not decipher the expres- 
sion that flitted across his face at my words ; but there seemed 
to be in it something of scorn. ** In time," I repeated, looking 
hard at him. 

** Well/' he said qnietlj, " I am in time, then.*' And he turned 
to my wife to shake hands with her, and to respond to her greet- 
ing with the graceful and easy courtesy that had always marked 
his manner to women. 

Eachel presently left us to ourselves. I turned to Stanhope 
when she was gone. 

** I don't know how to tell you my story,** I said. " I scarcely 
dare to.** 

He made no answer. 

" She appeared at the Variety for a week in November/* I said, 
watching the effect of my words on my companion. "Lord 

Hampstead saw her there She is to be married to him the 

day after to-morrow.** 

" Where ? " 

I hesitated. 

** Stanhope," I said, *' it is a terrible temptation she has 
yielded to — ^terrible to a nature like hers.** 

** What do you fear ? that I may think of killing her ? I did 
think of it for a moment, but only for a moment. I have no 
thought of taking her life. I want to be present at the marriage ; 
that is all.*' 

•* To interrupt it — ^to claim her as your wife ? *• 

•• To claim my wife I She is not my wife." 

•* Not your wife?" 

•« No.** 

I looked at him in blank amazement I thought of that sudden 
passion of Lilian*s that had betrayed her secret to me. Not his 
wife ! And then, as I still looked at him, the meaning of his 
words grew suddenly clear to me, and the full truth as to his 
relations with Lilian stood revealed. 

" She bears your name, at least,** I said. 

*' Lideed ! It is as Lilian Stanhope that she marries him, 
then ? I should have thought that too daring a flight, even for 
her boldness.** 

** She bears your name. Stanhope,'* I repeated. '' Seek her 
io-xnorrow : mf^e one last appeal to her better nature, and to her 
love for you.** 

If he had listened to me — if he had sought her on the morrow 
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as I begged him — ^would she have drawn back at ihe eleventh hour 
from the crime she meditated committing ? Stanhope, I fonnd, 
was persuaded that she wonld not — ^that nothing would torn her 
from the gratification of her ambition bat the threat to claini her 
as his wife. And that claim he declared to me he would not 
make. 

'* I will see her once more/' he said, '' on her marriage-day ; 
and after that — ^nevermore." 

I tried to torn him from that resolve. 

*< If you haid returned too late to prevent her marriage/' I 
said, " I could understand your resigning her to the £Eite she has 
chosen for herself ; but to be in time " 

** In time 1 Am I in time to bring the dead to life ? She is 
dead to me/' 

He paused for a moment after that passionate outburst, and 
t&en continued more quietly : 

" I thought at first that I could kill her. I thought for a 
moment that I would kill her wherever I found her — were it at 
the very altar — ^rather than resign her to him. But I have had 
time while crossing from America for soberer thoughts ; and as 
day after day passed, and brought me nearer to her, I began to 
see our joint mistake in its true light, and to ask myself what 
crime she has committed against me.'' 

•* What crime I " 

'* Is it a crime to dream a dream and wake from it ? We had 
both of us dreamed — she and I — that a new Lilian Desmond had 
been bom from the sufferings of the old ; and in this belief I 
asked her to marry me, and she promised that when I retained 
from America she would become my wife." 

•* When you returned ? " 

'^ I pressed her to let me leave her my wife in name. Slie 
refused — she declared that she would not marry me till she was a 
little changed from the wreck that night at the National had made 
of her. But when the time came near for me to leave her, she 
consented to all I sought — that, before I left her, she should take 
my name ; and the very day that we parted we were married. 
She was to bear my name or not, at her choice, till my return. I 
need not ask you if she bore it." 

" She did not" 

*'No. I was probably hardly out of her sight before she 
repented that she had taken it on herself. But I think she 
believed at first she could be faithful to me. I think that even in 
protesting to me she loathed the thought of the stage — that the 
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remembrance of lier triumphs there was hateful to her — she was 

sincere. Perhaps if I had remained in EnglaAd but no ! the 

danger to her and me was in the return of her beauty to her. It 
is a danger to almost any woman to be very beautiful in an age 
like ours — it was a doubly fatal gift to her." 

'^ Without that gift, she would probably have had no very fatal 
influence on either, your life or mine." 

** Perhaps not. But after that night, when-- — An hour before, 
there had been room for only two feelings in my heart — the 
passion she stirred in me and my hatred for the man whose 
wealth was about to buy her from me. But only an our after- 
wards Was there any beauty in her face when you and I drew 

her out from under that wreck ? 

I shuddered to recall the face we had looked on that night he 
spoke of. 

'* I did not know how dear she was to me till then — till I saw 
her, as I thought, lie dying before me. How I loTed her when she 
whispered to me, ' Edward, don't leave me ! ' I knew then that 
she loTed me ; I had scarcely dared to hope it till that moment. 
When they said she would live, it was far more than if my own 
life had been given back to me. I thought of the years I should 
spend in proving to her that she was always beautiful to me ; I 
parted that night with all that had been base in my love for 
her. Kneeling beside her — waiting for the verdict whether she 
would live or die — seeing the piteous wreck a moment had made 
of her beauty — I changed ; oh yes ! I changed. The dross of 
my passion was all burnt out of me in the fire I passed through* 
I had only true love left." 

I believed him. 

He rose abruptly to his feet. 

'' It is useless to talk of the past," he said. '* It was a dream^ 
and she has wakened me from it. I want one last promise from 
yon, Murray — the last, perhaps, I shall ever ask from you. Will 
yon promise me what I ask of you in memory of old friendship ? " 

<< Before I know what it is, I promise." 

*' I need not ask you if you will keep her secret." 

** If you can keep it, it is not for me to publish it" 

<* I shall sail again in a few days for America. It will be to 
join the Confederate army. I have made many friends there — 
my sympathies, as you know, are warmly with tibe South, and my 
letters have faithfully reflected them. I will make arrangements 
for your hearing of my death, should I fall. You will carry the 
^ news to her, if it reaches you. You promise that p " 

Y 
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I rose, and pnt my hand on his shoulder. 

*' Ned," I said, ** she is not worth the dying for. Be a man— 
pnt her ont of yoor thoughts. Or, hetter still, prevent her dime 
by claiming her as yonr wife." 

*' And after I had churned her ? " 

I was silent 

*' I could only do then what I have already resolyed to do— 
leave her lor ever. I will never speak a word that shall confess 
to any man bnt yon that she is in name my wife." 

** She judged you rightly," I said within my heart. 

'*I would not have spoken even to you if I had not seen 
that the truth was no secret to you. What betrayed it to yon, 
Murray ? " 

" I had long suspected it. Some words of hers when I last 
saw her confirmed me in my suspicions." 

" You have seen her I When 7 What passed ? " 

I told him, and of the message she had bidden me bear to him ; 
and he heard me to the end wi^out a word. 

'< She is right," he said, when I had done. ** She is what the 
sins of others made of her. I cannot wonder at her being what 
she is, when I think of the years through which she must have 
brooded over her mother's history — of the bitterness to her proad 
spirit of thinking that she had inherited nothing tom her parents 
— not even a name. I cannot wonder at her deserting me for 
what Lord Hampstead has to offer her. I will try to make her 
history her excuse." 

I made no answer. My thoughts went back to a summer s 
twilight long before, when Lilian had said to me : ** Some day 
you will know my story — ^you will make it my excuse." 

*' She will soon forget me in the world that is about to open to 
her. She has grown very lovely again, has she not ? " 

*' She is not what shet was of old ; but she has grown nrj 
beautiful again." 

*' She will soon forget me. At first, perhaps, her thoughts 
mav sometimes go back to the days when she suffered no man to 
look on her fiice but me, and when she talked of a convent and of 
hiding her broken life away from the world, and I feared so to 
lose her that I became a Catholic for her sake. It will seem 
strange to Lucille, Countess of Hampstead, to look back on the 
Lilian Desmond of those days." 

He spoke very quietly, with an absence of passion in voice and 
manner that impressed me strangely, who had often seen the vio- 
lence of that stormy and headlong nature display itself. I felt he 
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was speaking of one whom he looked on as with ihe dead. His 
next words seemed to echo my thought. 

'* She is dead to me," he said, ** lost to me as if the grave had 
closed over her. Bnt I wish she could have died — or I — while I 
dreamed that alter all she was not the fitting child of her hirth, 
but had a germ of true womanhood in her, and that our love and 
her sufferings were fostering it to a growth that would make the 
happiness of her life and mine." 

He turned away to the window, and stood looking out of it 
with a dull, inward gaze, seeing, I felt sure, not the night and 
the darkness that was actually before him ; but by the reflected 
light of memoiy, some scene that had been very sweet to him in 
the days when lalian's fiftce was &ir to no man on eauth but him. 
I looked at him for a moment through eyes in which there stood 
tears, and then went quietly from the room. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

LILIAN IS WON. 

I HAB learned where the marriage was to be, though not from 
Lilian. It was appointed for a not veiy fashionable church in 
the West of London. Lord Hampstead, I know, had an old- 
fashioned reverence for churches, and believed that only within 
their holy precincts could a bridegroom and bride fittingly ex- 
change vows ; and that, I suppose, explains why the quiet wedding, 
though it took place by special licence, was celebrated at St. 
Alphege's, and not in his lordship's town house, or elsewhere. 
The newspapers next day announced the marriage as that of 
** Charles Heniy Jermyn, sixth Earl of Hampstead, with the 
lady whose brilliant successes, won under her stage-name of 
Cecille Danvers, will be fresh in the memory of all play-goers. 
The fair bride belongs, we understand, to a noble French family, 
and had adopted the stage as a profession much against the 
wishes of her distinguished relatives. She is the daughter of a 
late vicomte of illustrious race and Legitimist principles, and 
the name which she now exchanges for the style of Countess of 
Hampstead is historical in France. After the wedding, the happy 
couple," &c., &c. 

So Lilian's difficult part was played braviely and brilliantly to 
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ihe last In the register to Si Alphege she gives her name as 
''Lneille da Tremblay, otherwise known by mj mother's maiden 
name of Desmond." I presume she added this bitter item of inform- 
ation in the belief that, should it come to the light of day that she 
was not she child of the Yicomte da Tremblay, the registry of 
herself onder " my mother's maiden name of Desmond "might help 
to validate her marriage. I am not lawyer enough to offer an 
opinion on the point, especially when I reflect what a much- 
married lady this Goontess of Hiftmpstead was. 

As she entered the charch -Bat at this point I most break 

off for a moment from my story to cry, " Poor haman nature " i 
He was either a very tender-hearted man or a very cynical one 
who uttered that exclamation first ; and as I now echo it I know 
not whether to laugh or weep. Oh, but the tragedy of human 
life is laughable — i^e comedy might well move us to tears ! 

As she entered the church . . . Stanhope had taken care to 
be there at a very early hour, and I accompanied him. After all 
— all his fury against her, his bitter disdain for her, and his un- 
feigned despair — I believe that in his heart of hearts love for her 
was not dead. He would not go to her ; but — ^but what if, at the 
last moment, she should come to him ? He would have denied, I 
know, that any such hope was alive in him had I charged him with 
it ; but the care he took to reach St. Alphege's before, and not after, 
the ceremony had been performed, showed me that, unconsciously 
to himself, a spark of love for Lilian, a germ of hope for her, still 
lingered in him. If she should see him, and forgetting all at that 
sight but their love, should rush to his arms ? Oh, with what a clasp 
they would have received her t how passionately he would have 
claimed her then ! It was because I read all this in his mind that 
morning as in aa open book, and felt that he himself did not know 
it was tiiere, and also because I pitied him from the depths of my 
soul, that I cry, '* Poor human nature t " and know not whether to 
laugh or weep. 

As she entered, then, he rose from the pew where he was sit- 
ting ; and placing himself close to the path of the bride, their 
eyes met. 

They did not either of them heed in that terrible moment the 
old man on whose arm that beautiful creature leaned; nor 
see, as my less fixed gaze discerned, how livid Lord Hampstead's 
face grew, and how his thin and shrunken figure tremhled 
with jealous rage. They looked only at each other; and in 
Stanhope's eyes there was a fearful questioning ; and out of 
Lilian's looked terror, and passionate love for the man before her, 
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and a sadden memory of the past. They gazed on each other for 
a moment that seemed an eternity, so big was it with terrible 
emotion ; and yet it was bat the briefest of measures of time, and 
in the next Lilian had started away from Stanhope, and put out 
iier hands as if to keep him off, with a conYolsiye cry : ^< My God I 
You here ! *' 

Lord Hampstead stepped forward. 

"Mademoiselle du Tremblay, sir " 

Even in that moment of supreme agony I saw Stanhope's lip 
curl with a quick scorn as he heard the name. 

'* She shall choose for herself between us,'* he said, putting the 
other man aside. 

The girl turned to her aged bridegroom. 

** Henry,*' she said, " leave me a moment — I must speak to 
Mr. Stanhope. There will be a scene if I do not — and in this 
holy place ! ** 

But at that demand even Lord Hampstead was stirred into 
being something of a man. 

'^ You shall choose between him and me," he said. *'You 
shall not speak to him out of my hearing ; or, if you do, by 
heaven, you may marry him for me ! " 

'^ Then after the ceremony ? Will you permit me to speak to 
Mr. Stanhope then ? I have only a very, very few words to say to 
him." 

<* You shall not say them out of my hearing. '* 

** Nor would I listen to them from the Countess of Hampstead/' 
^aid Stanhope. *' If I am ever to hear them, it must be from 
Mademoiselle du Tremblay." 

I looked at Lord Hampstead, and saw that the thin flame of 
anger that had blazed up in him had already burned itself out. 
There was little fuel for it to feed on in a nature like his. 

" Give them a single minute, my lord," I said ; and took his 
arm, and led him aside. 

He obeyed me as unresistingly as if he had been a child. I 
have never been able to decide whether the impulse that prompted 
my action of that momemt was a cynical or a generous one. 

There were only two others in the bridal party besides Lord 
Hampstead and Lilian — a lady and a gentleman, both strangers 
to me. They now came forward hurriedly. 

** Henry,** said the lady, ** are you mad ? *' 

"Lord Hampstead,** said her companion, "the scene " 

Lord Hampstead turned on them a feeble look^a look that had 
in it something confused and senile. 
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** Morray, Murray/* he said, helplessly, ^'itis your fieialt, this ! *' 

I did not answer him ; for almost before the thin, qnemloiis 
Toice had nttered its complaint the bride rejoined ns. Her con- 
ference with Stanhope had been indeed short. Through her veil 
I oonld see that her fiftoe was marble white and her eyes gleamed 
strangely. 

*' I am ready," she said to Lord Hampstead ; and then passed 
on, without a look at me. 

As the bridal party moved forward, I followed Stanhope from 
the chnrch. For a Httle while we walked side by side in silence, 
and I saw that he did not notice my presence. Then he suddenly 
seemed to grow conscious of it, and stopped and looked at me. 

'/ 1 must be alone to-day," he said. " Leave me — cleave me ! " 

" You will see me again — ^you promise that ? " 

** To-night, or, at latest, to-morrow. Thank you, true friend," 
as I turned away. 

I went back to the church. The ceremony was proceeding. I 
heard presently the lips that I had often kissed speak ihe irrevo- 
cable ** I will" saw Lord Hampstead put the marriage-ring on 
the beautifdl hand I had so often passionately clasped, and then 
stayed to see no more. It was no marriage-ceremony I had been 
witnessing : for me it was a funeral rite. 

" I have buried my dead youth this morning," I said, as I left 
{he church* 

I went slowly through streets whitened with snow^ and bitter 
with cold — slowly, aimlessly — ^walking I knew not where. At last 
I stopped, and looked round me to see into what part of London 
I had wandered. Like the man I had parted from an hour before, 
I felt it best for me that day to be alone. After hesitating awhile 
a sudden wish seized me — a wish that brought me presently to 
Dnlwich — a wild longing to look on the spot where Lilian and I 
had first met. 

The gallery was very dark that snowy day — ^very dark, to eyes 
that came there to look on the pictures. I gazed down the doll 
rooms and at the sombre canvases on the walls, and thought what 
a mellowed light had rested on the pictures one day of a dead sum- 
mer. I turned to the painting of Mrs. Sheridan — to the face that 
was like Lilian's. The canvas hung in the worst of a bad light ; 
there was a shadow on it that made the features indistinct ; (miy 
the eyes met mine with a look of life, and seemed to me unfAthom- 
able as Lilian's. No ! they were not twin-orbs with hers ; there 
was nothing in them of the wondrous allurement with which hers 
had beckoned me in old days ; they had not the mockery or the 
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charm of hersi Bat the mystery and enigma of her glance was 
theirs. 

As I gazed on the picture^ a heavier snow-«Iotid drifted across 
the heavens, a deeper shadow fell on the canvas hefore me : the 
light of the eyes died ont. I thought of days to come, when the 
hrightness should die out of Lilian's lustrous glances ; when age 
should ravage her heauty more surely than that terrihle night at 
the National had done. 

'* What will she do when her heauty perishes ? " I asked myself; 
'* when her exquisite taste teaches her that art can avail no longer 
to make her seem fieiir — ^when she is very lonely and old ? Leav6 
the world, I suppose, since she can no longer rule in it, and 
perhaps rule in some convent instead, by virtue of her rank and 
wealth. I should not wonder if she dies very old, after years of 
prayer and austerity and rapturous visions, and leaves behind her 
the name of a saint. 

** But those days are far off yet— oh, very for 1 She was 
crowned queen to-day ; and, unless the world finds her out and the 
story of her true birth is whispered abroad in it; what a reign she 
will have ! I don't think eitiier the world or her husband will 
find her out — she plays her game too boldly. * L'audace — tou- 
jours Taudace * is in our days the motto of mottoes for a woman 
— for a woman such as she." 

The hour for closing the gallery had arrived, and its custodian 
interrupted my thoughts by turning me out. I went home, and 
hoped as I went that I might not find Stanhope there. I almost 
hated him that night — him, whom she had wronged so much more 
cruelly than me. Wrong him as she might, she loved him ! It 
was a base thought — a base pain to suffer ; and I struggled to 
trample it down, and, before I met him again, succeeded. 

We did not meet again till the next evening. He excused him- 
self for not sooner having kept his promise to see me by saying 
that he had wished to arrange matters with his late employers, the 
proprietors of the E J(mrnaly and to take his passage to 

America. 

'* Have you taken it ? Do you forget that you have still a tie 
to bind you to England ? " I asked. *' You have a heart and a 
conscience. Surely they tell you that it is your duty to stay." 

" My duty to whom ? " 

** To your mother. Stanhope. Good Heavens I is it possible 
that you can mean to leave England without even seeing her ? " 

He made no answer. 

^' Pardon me for having even for a moment had such a thought 
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of yon," I said, taking his hand. '' I know yon conld not. "Wben 
do yon go to her ? " 

*' I don't know — ^I don't know that I shall oyer go to her." 

«« Stanhope ! " 

** She is in heaven. It is not there that a hnllet would be lil^ely 
to send me." He paosed a moment, and then added : '* She was 
the best of mothers, and I the worst of sons. She has been dead 
nearly a year. I thought yon knew." 

I shook my head. 

'* Ah ! we did not see much of each other at that time. It im 
JQst after Lilian had been declared ont of danger. I was nnex- 
pectedly telegraphed for from Plymouth. She was dead before I 
got there." 

It was my turn now to listen in silence. I did not know what 
to say. 

'' She had been long ill — ^I thought not dangerously. She died 
alone. Yon never knew her, nor how she loved me. I had not 
seen her for years. She longed terribly to see me when she knew 
the end was coming. I did not know from the telegram that the 
danger was so pressing, and — and I neglected starting for an hour 
or two, that I might go once more to sit by Lilian. It calmed her 
so to have me near her. It was enough ; my mother was dead 
when I got to Plymouth." 

He sat silent for a while, and I forbore to interrupt his 
silence. 

" You see now what sort of a wound you probed when you told 
me that I had still a tie to bind me to England." 

" Forgive me." 

" There is nothing to forgive. You could not know what kind 
of a son I had been, nor what the feeling was that kept me from 
telling you I had no longer a mother. She died without a word of 
complaint against me, I am sure, loving me and blessing me. It 
is because I am so sure she would not even feel she had anything 
to forgive me that I can never forgive myself." 

He rose abruptly to his feet. 

'* Good-bye, Donald," he said, oiSering me his hand. 

** Good-bye," I said, feeling that he wished to be alone. 

He did not tell me that the word meant fiirewell. I followed 
him out to the street, neither of us speaking. In the bright glow 
of light that shone through the opened door, of my honse, he 
paused a moment. 

** Good-bye," he said again. 

I pressed his hand in silence — oh, Stanhope ! you were cmel 
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not to tell me that it was for the last time — and stood there in 
the cheerful light that came from my home, watching that lonely 
iigare as it passed away from me and was swallowed up by the 
night. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

I PENY MY LOVE. 

I NEVEB saw him again. He sailed next day for America ; so qmch 
I learned from a letter which he wrote me on his arrival in the 
States. Then for more than a year I neither heard from him nor 
of him ; he was a lost nnit among the million of men who were 
hnsy on American soil in killing and being killed. I often thought 
of him, and longed vainly to know if he were living or dead. 

Lord Hampstead died within a year of his marriage^ It was 
when I read tiie announcement of his death that I first felt sure of 
what Lilian had had to say to Stanhope that morning of her mar- 
riage — what hope she had sought to kindle in him. '* Wait," the 
sweet lips had doubtless whispered ; '* wait till I am free." And 
in a fainter whisper — or perhaps only with her eyes — she had 
added : ''You may not have to wait for long." 

The old Earl did not die in England. He had gone to Spain, 
in the hope of recruiting his fast-failing health there ; and his wife 
was with him. She was said to be a devoted nurse ; I don't know 
with what truth. I only know that within a year of his marriage 
Lord Hampstead died. 

His will left Lilian mistress of all that he could leave her. The 
estates passed with the title to a nephew of the dead peer, but her 
jointure from them was a splendid one^ and, with that jointure and 
the personal estate bequeathed to her by her husband, she was a 
widow who was indeed nobly dowered. She lived in retirement 
during the first months of her widowhood, and gave great sums 
away in charity, and caused countless masses to be celebrated for 
the soul of the dead man. He had been converted by her to the 
old faith before he died. 

She and I did not need to avoid each other — our spheres were 
not likely to clash. Once or twice, in public places, I saw her after 
her marriage ; but it was before that absence from England which 
ended with her husband*s death. After his loss, she lived in strict 
seclusion on that Email estate in Sussex she had onco spoken of to 
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me. li was mienftailed, and Lord Hampsiettd had be^pieaibed it 
to her. 

She mrote to me twice to beg me for news of Staidiope. She 
wrote to me the first time withm a few months of her marriage. I 
thought in reading the letter, and think now, that she mast have 
hesitated before sending it, and bloshed in writing it — even she. 
I answered that I only knew he was in America — ^that.he had gone 
there to join the Confederate army. 

Months passed qvietly away; another summer Uoomed and 
died ; and in the autonm Lilian went with the feeble; childish old 
man who was her husband to Spain. When she came back, his 
remains, splendidly coffined, accompanied her, and were committed 
with due pomp to the family vault ; and the widow from that day 
led a life of strict retir^nent. The world said that she was occa- 
pied only with her chapel and confessors, and wondered that such 
a husband should be mourned so long. At first, indeed, there were 
whispers that the young dowager countess would shortly be seen 
again in society, and eyen that before long she would be led a 
second time to the altar ; but as months passed on, and still Lilian 
hid her beauty from the world, these rumours died away, and were 
replaced by talk of her boundless charities to the poor around her, 
her devotion to the Church that numbered her among its worship- 
pers, and untiring practice of its rites. Out of that talk another 
rumour arose about her, and was believed. It was said that she 
had been brought by her priests to regard the stage with horror, 
and that the seclusion and austerity of her life were designed less 
as a tribute to the memory of the dead than as a penance for the 
days when she had triumphed so brilliantly there. It was added 
that the old Legitimist leimily she had belonged to had been dis* 
tinguished in old days for the austere piety of its women, and that 
Lady Hampstead was true to the traditions of her house. 

But I — ^when I heard of the young countess's severe and gloomy 
life, of her priest-governed days of penance and prayer — ^told my- 
self that her prayers were for the return to her of one of whom the 
world knew notlung, that by her penances she sought to expiate 
her sin against him. It was strange to me to feel that Lilian, with 
her cold heart and her worldly nature, could love so fondly---that 
she should passionately long for the return to her of the man whom 
she had deserted and betrayed. I began to understand something 
of the struggle that had gone on in her nature, while to all outward 
seeming she was callous to everything bat her ambition. As I re- 
called my interview with her before her marriage, I felt that, had 
not the memory of my own wrongs hardened me against her, I 
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shonld have discerned beneath that mask of cynical and defiant 
heartlessness the bitterness of a sonl at war with itself. I remem- 
bered the shame that had flushed her cheek, her sndden cry to me 
to leave her. " Go !" she had bidden me wildfy ; <vif you have 
any pity for me — go ! " Perhaps if the man she loyed had stood 
in my place that day, the interview would have had another ending. 
Perhaps she might have listened a moment irresolute, while he 
appealed to her to be true to him and to her better self; and then, 
with a wild cry for forgiveness, have flung herself on her knees 
before him, or into his arms, and vowed to be true to him till 
death. 

Where was he P I wondered. Dead for the lost cause of the 
South ? Or if he still fought in the thinned ranks that the over- 
whelming masses of the North were slowly forcing back on 
Richmond, of what avail would it be for him to learn that she 
was free now, and longed for his return to her ? The wealth she 
had won by her crime against him was still hers ; and he, I felt, 
would never consent to share it with her, nor woifld she, with all 
her love for him, be willing to let it go. 

I suppose it scarcely entered into her imagination to conceive 
that he might disdain to share it with her. It was hardly in a 
nature like hers to realise how a man would recoil from the pro- 
posal that she should endow him with all she had gained by her 
sin against him. Perhaps it may even have seemed to her, when 
she looked round her on the evidences of her wealth, and dreamed 
of his returning to share it with her, and thought how sweet 
wealth makes life, that he would be the readier to forgive her for 
knowing her very rich. Such a woman was Lilian Desmond, and 
80 would she judge of men. 

In the fifth month of her widowhood she wrote to me again. I 
suppose she had begun at last to doubt of the efficacy of her 
tears and penances — to fear that she pleaded in vain for Heaven's 
forgiveness and his — and that the powers in whom she had iaitb, 
and to whom she knelt and prayed wildly that they would bring 
him back to her, were inexorably resolved to deny her prayer. 
At least, this was what she wrote to me : 

** For God's sake, tell me where he is. I cannot live without 
him. I am going mad in thinking of him and longing for him. 
I will beg his forgiveness on my knees if he will only come to 
me. If you have any pity in you, tell me where he is — or 
write to mm that I pray day and night for him to come back to 
me. 
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I did pity lier as I read those words. I laid the paper down 
on which they were written, and thought : ** She has all life can 
give her bat tme love — bat manly, anselfish love — and she thirsts 
for it as a wretch condemned to taste nothing bat rich meats and 
atrong wines might thirst for a cap of cold water. I wish he 
€oald come back to her." 

I wished it in spite of her great sins against him — ^in spite 
of more than those — of the passion I had felt for her. Bat I 
coald only write back that I did not know if he were living or 
dead, and add : " Yoa are very rich. If yoa wish so passionately 
for him to retnm to yoa, why do yoa not send agents to the 
States to trace him oat ? " 

She came to London a few weeks after that, and the very day 
that I saw her arrival in town annoanced she wrote, askii^ me 
to call on her. I did not go, and a day or two later a close 
carriage without arms drove np to my door, and, on being called 
down presently from my writing-room, I foimd Lilian waiting for 
me. 

She was in black, and her fiuse was coloorless ; bat she had 
grown a royal creature to look on — a woman who realised all, and 
more than all, of the marvellous promise of her girlhood. She 
would have been gloriously beautiful but for Ihe despairing, 
weary look in her face, and the faint traces of her accident at 
the National. It seemed as if she no longer used any art to hide 
them. 

*' I have sent men to America — ^men used to such inquiries," 
she began, without waiting for any greeting to pass between ns^ 
** but tiiey cannot find him for me. That was months ago. And 

now — now I am come here to " Her voice trembled, then died 

away. 

I waited silently. 

" Oh, I dare not ask it ! Donald '' 

She' paused again. Her eyes were fastened on mine— her 
marvellous eyes — hungrily, eagerly, with a wistful, pleading look. 

** Will you go ?" she prayed at last. ** Be a saint, a hero : 
find him, and bring him back to me t " 

'* Bring him back ! *' I echoed ; '* bring him back ! To whom, 
Lilian — ^to his wife ? " 

'* Yes ; to his wife. Oh, I will be the best wife to him that a 
man ever had ! the most loving, the most devoted. I have tried 
hard to forget him, and I cannot. I did love him, Donald — I did ! " 

She stretched out her hands to me as she uttered that pleading 
crv. 
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** Oh, be noble ! " she prayed me, brokenly. ** Forget the cmel 
wrpngs I did you, and bring me back my husband. I — I " 

Her hands played nervously with a little bag they held ; her 
eyes searched mine with a feverish pleading. She opened the 
dainty reticule, and drew from it a roU of notes. 

''I got these at my bankers' as I came here. There is not 
much, Donald — only a thousand pounds. I would not insult you 
by eieeming to bribe you. But you shall have half my fortune, if 
you need it." 
. «* For a bribe I " 

" Oh no, to spend in finding him. I must find him — I must L 
Save me, Donald! — oh, have mercy — save me I " 

'' From what, Lady Hampstead P" 

*' Not that name t — not that name t It makes me think of 

" She pressed her hands to her brow, and shuddered. " Oh,. 

the miserable days that it makes me think oft" she murmured. 
** Oh, the wretched life that we led together ! " 

I began almost to dread that her mind was shaken — that thd 
life she had led for months past, and the risks, fears, and remorse 
that beset her, might have turned her brain. 

'* Lilian," I said, *' it may be useless seeking him — ^he may be^ 
dead." 

'* Dead ! do you fear that he may be dead ? They must all die, 
must they not ? — old men as well as young — but the old men first.. 
And Edward, too, you fear may be dead 1 " 

«< Lilian ! are you mad ? " 

The words seemed to come on her as a dash of cold water^* 
startling and reviving her. 

" Mad — mad — I ?" She asked it fearfully; then, as suddenly 
as a cloud passes from before the sun, the cloud went from her 
face — ^the dull look from her eyes — and she looked straight at me» 
with the gaze of a reasoning creature. '' I can play the mad 
woman well, can I not ? " she said calmly. *' It is strange at 
what odd times the fancy for acting will seize me, now I am no 
longer on the stage." 

I answered noting. 

'* So you thought me mad, Donald. Own you did." 

I still kept silence. 

'* Well, I am nearly mad — it was not all acting, I confess that. 
I am for ever thinking of him ; and I dare say it has almost turned 
my brain." 

*** Thmking of the dead— of Lord Hampstead? " 

** Of the dead ! My God, no ! He is gone — let him rest in 
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Ms grave. What good eonld I do bim by thinking of him ? I 
pray for him, and mass is said daily for bis sonl — what can I do 
more ? " 

I held my peace. 

" I forgot — ^yon are a heretic— yon do not comprehend these 
things. Donald " 

^« Lilian ! " 

** Why flhonld yon imagine that thinking of my dead hnshand 
would torn my brain? I did not love him much. He was a very 
foolish, feeble creatore : it was a release to both him and me 
when be died.** 

<' Of what did Lord Hampstead die, Lilian?" 

She started at the question. 

« His heart was weak, be was old, his health had been bad for 
many years. It took very little to Idll bim ; and our quarrels— 
the journey. There was many things to niake his illness fatal ; 
and — and bis heart was weak, as I said ; and it seems that was 
the chief cause." 

''Of bis death?" 

" Yes, of bis death. Why do you talk so much of him ? 1 
did not come here to talk of him.** 

'< No ; of another of the dead." 

She started ; her lips grew ashen. 
. '* T^cfead/ You said you did not know! Ob God, is be dead? 
Oh no, no t — ^not dead ! My husband, my darling !— dead ! " 

I answered her veiy gently ; the great pain in her Toioe touched 
me. 

** I spoke with needless cruelty," I said. ** I mean that he is 
dead to you." 

" Ob no, no 1 " 

*' Believe me, it would be a useless journey for me to take to the 
States, even if there were any hope of my finding bim. He is 
dead to you, Lilian ; and — ^and after your sins against him, I 
confess I think it is best that be should be so." 

'* You ! " She spoke with the old, imperious voice. '* What 
are you, that you should come between him and me ?" 

'' Nothing. I have no wish to come between you. I think it a 
pity that you should have come here to-day to entreat me to do 
80. I CJEumot bring bim back to you, Lilian." 

'* Donald — ^yes ! Save me, save me ! " She went on her 
knoes to me as she uttered that wild cry. " Save me from mad- 
ness, and from worse than madness. I dare not tell them— any 
priest of my Church in confession, I mean— what Edward was to 
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mou Oh God I and to die with snoh a sin nnconfesBodt — and he 
of the true Chnrch, like myself There would he no hope for me 
— ^none : I should be lost for ever and ever. If he will forgive me 
Heaven will : the sin would he gone as soon as he forgave it." 

*' There was a moment when he might have forgiven you. 
That morning — ^your marriage-moming^-when Stanhope suddenly 
showed himself to you in the church and startled you as if he 
had risen from the dead, there was still a moment in which 
you might have undone the shameful past — in which he might have 
been brought to pardon your cruel sin against him. If you had 
let your love for him guide you — ^for, Lilian, I have never 
doubted that you love hun — if you had prayed him to forgive 
you and to remember that you were his wife, I think he would 
have pardoned all. But you — oh, Lilian 1 do you remember what 
your heartless whisper to him was p ** 

An angry spot came into her cheek, 

" Did he tell you ? " she said. " I hate hun ! " 

'* Do you think he would tell me, or I could ask ? I read it in 
your eyes and his. You said to bim, ' Wait — it may not be foi 
long ; ' and he answered — what did he answer, Lilian ? *' 

*' I will never tell you. He may tell you, if he likes. Some- 
thing I would forgive to no man on earth but him — something I 
find it veiy hard to forgive even to him. But perhaps you read it 
in his eyes.*' 

'* Only that you were dead to him — I read that. He left you 
that morning determined never to look upon your face again. 
He carried away with him the memory of your words." 

She interrupted me with a strange, forced laugh. 

'* Donald," she said, ** you talk to me as if I had said some- 
thing very dreadful to him that morning of my marriage. Do 
you think then, I said to him, '* Wait, and help me to murder my 
husband." 

''I see that Lord Hampstead is dead within a year of his 
marriage to you : I don't know how he died." 

She rose, or leaped rather, to her feet, and drew herself to her 
full height and put out her hands, as if to thrust the words away 
from her. I saw that, whatever her sins might be, my half-formed 
thought had wronged her. 

*' You — ^you villain ! " she said. * * You dare to say that to me ? " 

** Lilian, I take back the words : I ought never to have spoken 
them. I see that they did you cruel wrong." 

" No, you ought not — ^but you did. I will hate you for them 
aU my life." 
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** I repeat, I take back my words. Forget them." 

" Forget them ! — forget Bueh words as those ! Do yon think 
that I shall ever forget ti^em ? " 

" Forgive them, then, at least." 

** I hate you t — ^I hate yon I " she repeated. 

«< You have always hated me at the bottom of your heart, I 
fear." 

She stood a few moments silent, trembling with the straggle to 
compose herself. Her passionate anger had lent colour to her 
cheeks and a wondrous brightness to her eyes. I thought I had 
never seen her look more lovely. I wondered whether, if she were 
to kneel to Stanhope in her perilous loveliness, and tell him that 
she would be his, if only he would accept with her the wealth she 
brought him, he would look on her beauty, and feel that she 
loved him, and yet keep manhood enough to refuse. 

At last she spoke again. 

''I will forgive you if you bring my husband back to me,'* she 
said. 

*' I cannot raise the dead." 

Another silence followed ; and then her sweet voice broke it— 
pleading and very soft : 

" Indeed, Donald, I don't hate you — I always cared for you— 
only not in the way you once wished. Forgive me — forgive me 
my anger ; and I will forgive you your cruel words. You don't 
know how they pained me." 

*' I heartily wish them unspoken." 

" And you will go to America P " 

" Go yourself, Lilian." 

«*r/" 

" You. If you find Edward Stanhope alive, say to him that 
you are come to make a sacrifice for his sake." 

" What sacrifice ? " 

^' That of all you have gained by your crime against him. Tell 
him that you will not bring him a penny of Lord Hampstead's 
wealth — ^that it is Lilian Stanhope who seeks him." 

^* How can I give up so much ? " she said, passionately. '* Oh, 
no ! he must not ask me that." 

'* Try to forget him, then," I said; and rose from my seat, as 
a hint to her that our interview must end. 

** And what would the world suspect ? They would say it was 
remorse that prompted my sacrifice for fear that there was 
come wicked secret in my past life, and I feared it should be dis- 
severed. Perhaps they would even guess the truth." 
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*« Perhaps." 

*' What story could I invent to explain so strange a sacrifice ? " 

'* I cannot tell you." 

*' I might almost tell the tme story of my life at once : I 
should have worse • ones whispered about me. Oh, you do not 
know, what the world — my world^s : what the tongues of the 
women in it are, when any one of us gives the rest a chance to 
whisper cruel things about h^r." 

*' It would seem, then, Lilian, that you have not been very 
happy there." 

^ i hate it — I hate it ! But I cannot give it up. Only a year 

or two ago, I had nothing-r-not even a name ; and now — now " 

She paused. '* When I look back, I feel as a man would in look- 
ing back on some great battle he had won," she said. 

" Be content witii your victory, then, and forget that its cost 
was Stanhope's happiness — ^perhaps his life." 

« I cannot — ^I cannot I Oh, Donald, be my messenger to him 
— find him, and bring him back to me. Tell him I am free to be 
his wife — ^tell him I repent of my sin against him. Surely he 
will forgive me when he thinks how I was tempted. Could not 
you mi^e excuses for me, if you were in his place ? " 

*« Perhaps." 

'* And indeed I struggled hard — I wanted to be true to hiuL 
Tell him that, and that I have never ceased to love him — ^that I 
will love him all my life." 

** It would not move him." 

** Tell him I will swear by everything our Church holds sacred 
to be true to him." 

** He would answer that you have taken the same vows once and 
broken them." 

" But this time I will take them before all the world. He shall 
marry me here in London, and all the world shall know of our 
marriage." 

" And all the world would say of him that he was strangely 
lucky in finding so rich a a wife." 

She drew back at my words as if they had been a blow. 

'' Believe me, Lilian, he would never consent to share your for- 
tune with you. He would bid you choose between your wealth and 
him. I should set the same choice before you, if I were in his 
place." 

She answered nothing. 

*' It is the one proof of your repentance any man could accept 
from you — that you should give up all.*' 
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•* I cannot— 1 cannot." 

'* I am sure you cannot. Lady Hampstead, this interview Is 
painfdl to as both, and as useless as it is painful, I must beg 
of yon to end it." 

She scarcely seemed to hear the words, but stood looking at me 
in silence. I was about to repeat my request, when she clasped 
her hands, and looked at me with a sudden entreaty in her eyes. 

" I will give up all," she said. 

*'A11!" 

<« Go to >»iTn, Donald— tell him he shall decide. If h^ will take 
my fortune with me, I will give it to him— oh, so gladly! If he 
refuses, as you say he will, I will rain myself for his sake. I can 
do it» if he bids me." 

It was my torn now to look at her in silence, and I did so. 

** I will leaye England with him : we will go away together- 
out of reach of the cruel things that will be said about me: Qo 
to hbi, Doufdd — tell him that.* 

" I cannot go, Lilian." 

•* Why ? — ^because you remember the past ? I hoped you would 
be nobler, Donald— I hoped you would punish me for my wicked- 
ness to you by showing me how nobly you can forgive." 

'' Because I am a struggling man with a wife dependent on hmi, 
and I cannot leave London at present." 

** Is that all P What will your absence cost, Donald ? Is the 
thousand pounds I have brought with me too little ? Tell me, and 
I will write a cheque for any sum this evening." 

"Then, Lilian, since you force the whole truth from me, I 
cannot go at my own expense ; and, even if I could bring myself 
to undertake an errand like this, I would not go at yours— at 
the expense of the fortune that your marriage has endowed you 
vrith." 

'< How cruel you are to me— how very cruel I " she said, des- 
pairingly. 

" What would it avail you, if I went ? I might learn nothing 
of him, or only that he is dead." 

"No— oh no!" 

" Or say even that by a miracle I found him ? His heart would 
tell him, as mine tells me, that, if you had been really capable of 
such a miracle of sacrifice as you promise, you would have let no 
lips bear the message to him but your own — ^you would have sought 
hun out yourself. I think I can read in your look — ^hard as it is 
to read ihe truth of any look of yours — that you feel you are cheat- 
ing yourself and me — that, as soon as I had brought him back to 
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yon on the faiili of yonr pledge, yon would feel that yon conld not 
keep it, and would try to ms^e him forget it also, and remember 
only his love for yon — I will not go." 

She turned from me, and walBed to the door without a word. 
There she paused and looked at me. 

*' How bitter your hatred of me is ! " she said. ** How 
cruelly you delight in revengiug yourself on me &r the past ! You 
have never forgotten it — no, never ! I think, if the truth were 
known, you are jealous of Edward still — you are glad at the bottom 
of your heart that he and I are parted. But perhaps Heaven will 
have mercy on me — ^perhaps it will bring him back to me without 
your help." 

I answered nothing, and she left me. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

ulian's ebrand. 

When I next saw her Well, when I next saw her it was in 

her house, and not in mine. It was one June night. 

Nearly a year had passed since she had come to me in the guise 
of a Magdalen, and had cried out that she could not live without 
the man whom she had betrayed, and had prayed me to bring him 
back to her. I shall never doubt that she was sincere : I shall 
never doubt the strength of her passion for him ; but in the months 
that had passed she had not gone to seek him, as I bade her, but 
back into the world. 

She had been so bold in playing her perilous game that she 
had succeeded perfectly. There was no door shut against her ; 
on the contrary, it was she who was fastidious in opening her own. 
Widow of the Earl of Hampstead, daughter of an old French 
house as noble as impoverished — ^the worid accepted her as both, 
and indulgently forgave her the fame she had earned on the stage. 
It had been the caprice of a beautiful and gifted woman to appear 
there — nothing more ; and the genius she had displayed had justi- 
fied her daring. Now that episode in her brilliant life was over, 
Cecille Danvers had merged her identity in Lucille, the Dowager 
Countess of Hampstead. 

The world readily condoned her marriage with a man forty years 
her senior, in consideration of the charming grief she had shown 
for his loss. A year's retirement — a year's austerity, a year's 
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pnyen and tears — what young husband snatched after a brief 
nnion irom a fondly ioTing irife was erer more tenderly bemoaned ? 
The world had peihaps at first sought for some other 
reascm for this sedoded year of lilian's life than the loss of her 
hnsband, and, finding none, was half inclined, when she came 
back into society, to accept her as a saint. 

It was said that a Teiy great lady rebuked another and lesser 
li^^t in the social firmament for whispering some donbt of the 
genuineness of Lady Hampstead's piety. One or two of the great- 
est Catholic fiunilies in England were captivated by her, and took 
her up, and fought what battle there was to fight for her. Bat, 
as I haye said, there was little or none. Her own boldness had 
been her best ally. She had dared fortune, and had conquered it. 

In the May of the year I am writing of — ^the year in which Lee 
surrendered at Richmond, and the brave, bad cause of the slave- 
holding States was lost — the young Countess left her retirement 
and came to London, and at once set the town talking of her again. 
I heard a great deal that was said of her, and admired more than 
ever her magnificent powers of acting. It was not so much that 
she was nameless and that all believed her high-bom : it was be- 
cause she had governed passion and escaped danger through her 
strong will and consuming ambition, and yet had brought even her 
own sex to confess that purity must have kept her stainless, and 
that she was not far firom being a saint. 

As a consequence of this belief, she had a very difficult part to 
play in society, and one that must have taxed even her powers to 
impersonate as delicately as she did. The old words, " In the 
world, but not of it," did not apply here. She had to be of the 
world as much as as any women of her set, and yet to pervade all 
her words and actions with a subtle, scarcely perceptible aroma of 
the devotee. She never made her piety obtrusive — none could 
even say exactly where it was apparent — and yet women as well as 
men confessed its presence in her, and precisely because it was so 
subtle and so high-bred in its manifestations accepted it as sincere. 
Miracle of genius ! To be in such danger of having the doors of 
the houses where it was worth a Countess of Hampstead's while to 
enter shut against her as a hypocritical adventuress, and to con- 
trive that they should all fly open to her as a woman of blameless 
life, good birtii, and high-bred piety. 

I don*t mean to say that society, figuratively speakmg, put her 
in a niche above the rest of the world; to serve for a marble figure 
of saint ; and fell at her feet and worshipped her as such. She 
had too kcon a tact to accept such an elevation ; and I am sure, 
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besides, her perfect appreciation of the envy she would have pro- 
voked by this lonely beatitude, it would have been insufferably 
tame to her. No I the miracle of her genius was that she remained 
a thing of flesh and blood, that she made men feel that she had 
the passion of her sex, and women that she had its vanities ; and 
yet that, when she came back into society, she contrived to invest 
her womanhood with a light garb of piety, that half concealed, half 
revealed it, and made it but the more seductive, as the beauty of a 
woman is most seductive when covered but scarcely hidden by 
some misty veil. 

Yes, she was very great — great in her loveliness, greater in her 
genius, wonderful in her triumph. She was the rage^— a woman 
young, witty, vivacious, wonderfully lovely ; who had actually been 
on the stage, and had quitted it to marry an earl ; and who, after 
his death and a year of decorous widowhood, had reappeared in 
society with the reputation of being a beautiful saint. I wondered 
sometimes as I heard of her life whether she might not have recon- 
ciled herself to the thought that she and Stanhope would never 
meet, again. But no ! or out of the hundred suitors whom her re- 
appearance in the world had brought around her, she would surely 
have favoured one. So fiEur as I could hear, there went not a whisper 
in the world that welcomed and adored her of her being likely to 
make any choice. 

Fair, rich, and titled ; with a saint's robe covering her volup- 
tuous beauty, but with something better than a halo on her brow — 
a coronet ; of unstained fame, and with her bright gifts perfectly 
under the control of her rare tact — she had only to look abroad 
in the world of men who were enraptured with her to choose 
herself a noble mate. But up to that night on which I saw her 
again , she had not chosen. She had many suitors at her feet — some 
very noble, some very rich ; and she smiled on them all, and put 
them off. 

They called her Una. It had happened that an Italian mon- 
signore of her Church, long domiciled in England, and very 
successfully engaged at that time in making perverts of high-bom 
English men and women — but especially the latter, and whose ally 
she was in society and penitent out of it — had talked with her one 
evening at a great house about her past life, that part of it which 
she had passed on the stage, at least. When the tale of those days 
was told in the charming manner in which Lilian was sure to tell 
it, Monsignore, her confessor, complimented Lady Hampstead on 
the admirable fashion in which she had passed through a world of 
perils without harm. 
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** Ah ! madam," he said, ** it was too brare — ^that was the fAiiIt 
of it ; bat it was gallantfy, ehanningly done. There were so many 
lions in yonr paths — such terrible lions I *' 

" Yes, there were lions," Lilian assented. 

'* Bat the saints watched over yon — yes, as they watched OTer 
that other pore creatore in yonr English poem, who was alone in 
a desert among lions. The heroine of yonr great Catholic poem, 
I mean — the Fairy Queen." 

'* Yes, Lady Hampstead reminded one %onderfaIly of the heroine 
oiihe Fairy Queen/* the feminine listeners toMonsignore all agreed. 

*' Well, we most call Lady Hampstead by her name — if it is a 
pretty one,'* the Doke of — ^ said, who was also a listener. ** What 
is it ? •' 

But Monsignore did not know. Nor did Lilian know, nor any 
man or woman in the circle around her and the distmguished 
prelate. They sent for a peer who was also a scholar, and begged 
the information from him. 

" Una," said Lord H . *' But," he added, on learning of 

the flattering parallel that Monsignore had drawn, '* Spenser was 
no Catholic ; and his heroine was not in danger from lions, but 
was guarded by one. Bike did not need the protection of the saints ; 
ior ^e was a lovely saint herself, and it was her purity that made 
her lions crouch to her." 

*' Then she lives again in Lady Hampstead ? " said someone 
gallantly. 

So fix>m that day Lilian was known as Lady Una. 

As Lady Una she appeared to me that June night when I pre- 
sented myself at her great town-house, and sent up my card to her. 
She had ihe old passion for acting in her ; and, since her reap- 
pearance in the world, her genius had sometimes found what food 
it might in private theatricals. That .night they were acting a 
charade at her house, and she was Una. 

How fair and virginal she looked in her white robe, with her 
splendid hair shook down loosely, and secured only by a single 
ribbon ! But as she entered the library, where I waited for her, 
her face changed as if a mask had dropped from it. She came 
up to me with an eager, fearful look in her eyes, and questioned 
me only with that look. 

** I have brought you news from America," I said. 

" Of him— of Edward ? " 

" Yes." 

She looked round to be sure that we were alone, and then threw 
herself on her knees before me. 
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**Tell me where he is,'* she said, ** and I will worship you!." 

The^ntreaty in her voice was sach, that I — ^venl— as I looked 
down on her, felt pity for her. , , 

** Ahy Lilian ! " I said, using, half unconsciously to myselff, the 
old name ; *' it is cruel news." 

'* He is not dead ! You hAve not come here to-night to tell ma 
that he is dead ! " 

" He lives " 

She caught my hands in hers, and pressed her lips to them. 

'' Oh, I could worship you ! " she said. '' I have not murdered 
him, then — my love, my life ? " 

I wished the past hlotted out as I listened to her. 

" Where is he, Donald ? I will go to him ; I will never leave 
him again while I live.'* 

" While he lives, Lilian, it may be." 

She rose to her feet ; the flush paled out of her cheek, the 
esg^r light died slowly from her eyes. She stood before me- pale 
and silent, her hands pressed to her breast. It seemed as if the 
old fable of Pygmalion were being reversed in my presence, and 
the woman 'were changing into stone. 

" While— -he— lives ! " 

I could not answer her. 

•• He is dying, then ? — Is he dying ? " 
' '< He may be dying. He has been dangerously wounded.*- 

In the silence tbat fell between us, there came to me the sounds 
of laughter and distant voices, and of gay sweet music. In some 
room near us were gathered Lady Hampstead's guests. 

" Dying I " 

She uttered the word as if it had been a cry of pain.. 

" I hope not — I hope that he will live." 

" Oh yes, yes, he diall live I Where is he, Donald ? I will go 
to him — I will nurse him day and night. Oh, if he only can live 
till I reach him, he will not die I Where is he ? I will telegraph 
to him to-night-^I will tell him that I am coming — that he shall 
have no nurse but me." 

'* He is in Canada — at Amherstburg. He is a prisoner there." 

** A prisoner ! " 

'' He is threatened with other danger than that of dying from 
his wounds. He — Lilian, I find it hard to tell it to you." 

"Tell me!" 

I drew a slip of paper from my pocket-book» and held it out to. 
her. 

This will tell you all I said. " 



(( 
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She took it without a word, and began to read. I watched 
Bar the while, and marked the dread and the passionate yeaning 
that were in her face. " Strange creatore ! ** I thonght, ''who 
t7onId have dreamed that you eonld care so much for anything 
living bnt yourself? " And while she read, and I stood ralentiy 
wat4&ng her, the laughing music still sounded. I listened to it, 
and recognised a light air popular at the time, and the words 
wedded to it, I knew, were written in imitation of a celebrated 
song in Bon Giovanni^ and took the form of a coquette's boast of 
the number of suitors she has flattered and betrayed. *' They sigh. 
to me " — so the gay boast ran : 

" They sigh to me, and I the while, 
&t fancy-free on Beauty'it throne, 
And yield for every sigh a smile, 
And win all hearts — but keep my own." 

The music ceased, and a murmur of Toices followed. I &ncied 
as I listened, that I could distinguish Lilian's name — the name 
she had forsaken Stanhope to take upon herself. 

She let the paper drop, and looked at me. 

'* Oh, if they murder him," she said, '* it is I that have shed 
his blood — ^not they ! Oh I am punished for the past ! '* 

I took her hand in mine. 

*' Lilian," I said, " I think, if he could stand in my place at 
this moment, he would forgive you." 

''He shall not die — no, not if every voice in America were 
crying out for his life ! I will go to Canada, and beg his life. I will 
tell them — the Government there — that it is my husband's life I 
am come to beg of them." 

" Our own Government can give you his life/' 

" Who can, Donald ? — who has the power to promise it to 
me?" 

" The Secretary for the Colonies has the direction of Canadian 
a&airs." 

'* I will go to him to-morrow. I will not leave him till he 
promises me Edward's life. How do you know that I may not be 
too late ? When did this news reach you ? " 

" I found it in the Flag for this morning. I came here half 
expecting to find th^t you would have read it also." 

" I had scarcely looked in a newspaper for months. I used to 
search them eagerly at first ; I had sdl the chief American papers 
sent me; and always, after a battle had been fought, I spent 
hours in seeking through both the American and the English 
papers. It was horrible work ; and, when I came on any names 
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of those Tvholiad been killed, I grew faint b looking throagh them. 
I think my heart would have stopped if I had oome on his. But 
I never learnt anything of him ; and when the war ended, and still 
I had heard nothing, I despaired. I gave np seeking them for 
newaof him : I felt sure that he was dead. And now — ^now yon 
come to me and tell me that he is living, and when I go down on 
my knees to bless yon for bringing me such news, yon — ^yoa show 
me this ! " 

She pointed to the paper lying at .her feet. 

I had cut it, as I have said, from the Ftag for that morning. 
It had formed the concluding part of a long letter from the New 
York correspondent of the journal, tie spoke of the destruction 
wrought to the shipping on Lake Erie, and to stores along the 
borders of the lake, by the band of Southern guerillas, under one 
Balfour, who, shortly after the surrender of Lee, at Richmond, had 
daringly captured the Federal sloop of war, Huron. ** After the 
destruction of shipping and stores,*' said the writer. 'Uo the 
valuo of nearly a million dollars, a Federal flotilla at last appeared 
on the scene. The Milwaukee was the first of our vessels to sight 
the HuroUf and the two ships were already hotly engaged, when 
the Jfic^i^an and the Lafayette came up to the support of their 
consort. Thinking these odds too great, the pirates fled ; and, 
after a running fight of several hours, succeeded in putting the 
Huron ashore on the Canadian side of the lake, near Point 
Fortune ; and escaped into the woods, carrying with them their 
wounded, among whom was Balfour's second in command, a young 
Englishman named Stanhope, The Canadian authorities have 
arrested the larger number of the fugitives, including Balfour him- 
self ; and he and his wounded lieutenant are now in prison at 
Amherstburgh, awaiting the result of the demand which our 
Government has made for their extradition as pirates. Public 
feeling here is strongly excited against the pair, neither of whom 
can plead in extenuation of his deeds that he is a Southerner by 
birth. Balfour is of Scottish extraction ; and his lieutenant--- 
whose wound, it seems, is so severe that his life is in considerable 
danger — ^was sent out, I hear, by the J E Journal in one of 

the early years of the war, to act as its correspondent with the 
Confederates. There is not much doubt that, if he recovers, 
Canada will give him up, together with his leader ; and there is 
still less that, if she does, he will have short shift allowed him to 
repent of his criminal folly in exchanging the pen for the sword.'' 

'* I will go to the Secretary to-morrow. I will not leave him 
till he promises me Edward's life. I will tell him it was I— it was 
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my wicked marriage — that sent him out there to his deaik I 
know what the world will saj of me when they hear the story. 
What emal whispers there will bcr on every lip about me ! All 
the women will be whispering " 

She drew baek snddenly from my side. A knoek atthelibrazy- 
door had isiermpted her; and now, as the serrant opened who had 
knocked^ Lilian tomed towards the door. 

" It is yon, is it, Constance ? " she said, as a lady entered. 

The new-comer seemed to be also dressed for her appearaniee in 
a charade, and also to represent a character for the Fairy Queen. 
From the contrast of her costnme to Lady Hampstead's, I gatiiered 
that she portrayed Duessa. 

" My dear Lucille," she said plaintiyely, << eyerything is at a 
standstill without you." 

<* In five minutes, my dear Constance. I shall be with you in 
five minutes ; but those fLve minutes I must positiyely giye to busi* 
ness." 

*< Your agent ? " asked the other, as she looked at me with a 
little air of impertinent curiosity, 

'* Oh no ! Mr. Murray was formerly the manager of a theatre 
that yon may haye heard of— the New National. The truth is, my 
dear Lady Constance, this gentleman has called on me concern- 
ing some business connected with the days when he knew me as 
Cecille Danvers, and I have been talking of her to him until I 
quite forgot how time was passing, in recalling the old days. At 
heart, I fear, I am still an actress.'* 

*' I think you are," said Lady Constance. '* You should for- 
get all that, my loye." 

** It is hard sometimes to forget. And my audience haye grown 
tired of waiting for me, you say ? Could you not persuade one of 
them to take my place — ^Miss Ferrers, perhaps, or Mrs. Julian ? " 

*'The Bed-Cross Enight would never forgive me, my dear. 
There is only one Una for him in the world.*' 

I saw Lilian blush faintly at the words. 

*' I am afraid I must try his patience for a few minutes longer," 
she said. *' I dare say' he will forgive me." 

'* Lord Eskdale would forgive anything to you, I think. I may 
tell him, then, that you will be with us in five minutes more ? " 

** In five minutes — ^yes." 

<* So Lord Eskdale takes part in your theatricals," I said, when 
Lady Constance had withdrawn. '* It seems a little grotesque to 
think of a grave statesman of forty-five, with a seat in tiie Cabinet, 
figuring in a tableau as the Bed-Cross Enight." 
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** "He acts for the sake of acting with ,ine. I think he would 
be glad to haye me act to him all my life — to act the part of a 
Una* I am dressed, as you see, for the part. You know who 
Una was?" 

"I know." 

** A creature all purity and innocence, was she not ? " 

** Yes, Spenser meant her to typify virgin innocence." 

^ And because. I have been among Hons, like Una, and my 
purity kept them from harming, me like hers, Lord Eskdale 
thinks I represent her admirably. He told me so the other 
night. I wonder what he would think of me if he knew what 
you do." 

*' He would say that Duessa was a part better suited to you, 
perhaps." 

^* I suppose he would. I must go to him now, and play my 
part of Una to him, and send him away to-night enchanted with 
me. Why must I do that ? " 

'' I don't know. Perhaps it is pleasant to you to know that 
there is a man in the world who fancies you to be little, if any- 
thing, less than an angel." 

** I must charm him to-night for Edward's sake. As you said 
just now, he has a seat in the Cabinet. That will make him very 
useM to me. He shall take me to-morrow to his colleague, the 
Secretary for the Colonies. He shall interest himself for my 
sake in saving Edward's life." 

** What ! you will not tell Lord Eskdale what Stanhope is to 
you ? " 

** That I love him ? — no. That he loves me ? — ^yes. I will 
lead him to think that it was my rejecting his suit which sent 
Edward to America to fight for the South. I will tell him " 

She paused a moment, and looked at me with a strange smile. 

** You see what my life is," she said; ** what a part I am 
always playing — ^what a mask I have to wear. It will be hard to 
me to-night to wear it. I have a heart, Donald, though I know 
I would never persuade you of it. I think till I met Edward 
Stanhope, I did not know myself that X«had a heart. He won it 
from me, such as it is — and — and I left him to gratify my wicked 
vanity and ambition ; and there has never been a day since — no, 
not a day ! — that I have not wished I had been true to him. It 
will be hard to-night for me to play my part, when I think that at 
this very moment he may lie dying, that the telegram I shall send 
to-morrow to him may bring me for answer that he is dead. 
Leave me — leave me — I must go back to my guests." 
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She turned finom me without waiting for my answer, but I had 
seen that her eyes were wet with tears. Before she could cross the 
room, she paused, .stood a moment motionless ; and then, with a 
sudden, sharp ciy, threw out her arms as if to catch at some 
support. I sprang to her side, and caught her just as she sank 
fainting. 

As I laid her insensible on a couch, and looked round me in 
vain search of water, the library-door opened and gave entrance 
again to the Duessa of the night. 

« My dear Lady Hampstead," she sud in a pettish tone, " you 
must forgive me if I hint that your five minutes have grown to 
five-and-twenty. * ' 
. I looked up at her. 

** Lady Hampstead has fainted," I said. '< The truth is, my 
errand here to-night was to bring her very painful news of — of a 
friend of hers and mine. I will leave her to vour care." 



If I could lay down my pen here after writing that Lilian 
snatched Stanhope*s life from the perils that threatened it, and 
that he lived to forgive her aU the past, I think I — even I — would 
rejoice in doing so. I would like to write that she gave up all for 
his sake, and was happy with him ; and I would add that I, in 
the love of a better and truer woman, have been happy too. Alas ! 
to repent of the past and wish that it were undone is not to undo 
it. The sins we sinned in the old days bear their poisonous and 
bitter fruit ; and inexorable Nemesis, whose mission it is to watch 
the ripening of that fruit, brings always of it to us in due season, 
and careless of our remorse for planting the tree it sprang from, 
forces us to eat thereof. 

I can write, at least, that Lilian did what woman could do to save 
the man she loved. She went the next day to the Secretary for 
the Colonies, and petitioned him for Stanhope's life. I don*t know 

what resistance Lord may at first have made to her suit ; I 

know only that the woman in her would inspire the actress to plead 
as she had never pleaded in old days on the stage, and that she 
was a creature of exquisite beauty and vehement will. If her 
prayer had been made to me in the days of my hottest anger against 
her, I must have yielded to it ; and Lord , the Colonial Secre- 
tary, was a man conspicuous for his good-nature, and whose 
sympathies were known to be with the SoulJ^. When she left him, he 
had granted to her entreaties all that he could grant her. Instrnc- 
tions were telegraphed that night to Canada that an answer to 
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the American demand for the surrender of the crew of the Huron 
was to be deferred until particulars of their case had been laid 
before the Home Government ; and two days later the fashionable 
world was startled by the news that Lucille, the young Countess 
Dowager of Hampstead, had sailed that morning from Liver- 
pool. 

She found him living whom she went to seek, and found her 
name for ever on his Ups. Stanhope's wound had been imper- 
fectly dressed at first, and it had reopened. The reopening 
brought on fever ; and it was while he lay in the delirium of that 
fever that she came to him, and began to nurse him very tenderly 
and patiently, supporting herself against the pain of hearing her 
name for ever coupled with delirious reproaches by the hope that 
soon reason would return to him, and enable her to beseedi his 
forgiveness and say to him that it was the hce of his wife he looked 
upon. She had her prayer granted her — a time came when his 
eyes, as they met hers, had consciousness in them, and he uttered 
her name as a man might who saw suddenly rise before him the 
form of a woman he had loved long ago, and thought was dead. 

'•Lilian!" 

She answered him with a wild cry for forgiveness. She fell on 
her knees before him, and made incoherent promises of love and 
faithfulness, and mingled them with declarations that she was free 
from the yoke of her loveless marriage, and that, if he bade her, 
she would give up the wealth it had brought her. She told him 
that his life was no longer in peril from Uie Washington Govern- 
ment — ^that, before she left London, she had saved hun from that 
danger. 

. *' I am here to save you again, my darling ! *' she said. ** The 
surgeon that was here was killing you. I have sent him away, and 
sent for two others from Quebec in his place — the cleverest men 
in Canada. They say that the danger is all past now, and that 
yon are sure to live. 

They had not told her so. I suppose she hoped that the pious 
frsLXkd would help him to a hold of life. At first her presence 
seemed to do so, and that day and the next he was happy with her. 
He lay for hours holding her hand, while she talked to him of for- 
getting the world for his sake, and of the life they two should lead, 
away from aU that had tempted her to forsake him, on some farm 
there in the West. At times his mind wandered again, and then 
he would repeat that he forgave her, and would entreat her to 
renew her promise not to leave him. Towards night on the second- 
day, he had been lying, as she thought, asleep, when she suddenl 
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heud him call her «8 if he feaied that she ime no Imkgap near 
him. It seemed to startle him when she answered to hear her 
Toiee so dose. 

'* I eannot see yon," he said, and eompkined of its heing dark. 
She lit a hynp, and sat hyhim ; and he held her hand in his again. 
For a while he said nothing more, bnt presently asked her to stoop 
down and kiss him. She £d so ; and in amoment afterwards there 
came a ehange in his fiiee that frightened her. She tried to take 
her hand frcmi his, that she mi^t leave him and send a message 
hastening the hoor of the surgeon's visit. 

He held her fiist 

« Do not leave me," he said : '* it is nearly oyer." 

« No !— oh no I " 

" Where are yon? " he said again. '* I cannot see yon, Liliaii. 
Have you left me ? I am dying — dying fiist." 

She threw herself down 1^ lum, crying wildly to him to speak 
again and promise her that he woidd Uve. He tried vainly to 
answer something, bat conld only mnrmnr her name fiuntfy ; and 
then, though his hand still held hers, he lay silent, and to her 
passionate cry that she loved him — ^ihat she could not live without 
him — he answered nothing more. 



I saw her after her return to England, while her grief was still 
fresh and passicmate. She spoke of entering a convent, and oi 
consecrating her existence to prayer and to his memory. She did 
not do so ; but after a while went away from England, and travelled 
in Italy and the East At Cairo she met Lord Camforth, the heir 
to the Earl of Clydesdale. He proposed to her and was refused ; 
but a year later tiliey met at Nice, and on his renewing his suit to 
her she accepted him. 

Last year, in the drive at Hyde Park, I saw what time has 
spared of Lilian Desmond. Her beauty is only a memory now, 
but she is still a woman of queenly presence. I looked at her for 
a little while, unseen by her, and tried to call up a vision of the 
Lilian of my youth. How changed was she from the days when I 
had found my heaven in her fair &ce I The sunlight £Etlling on her 
thinned hair showed it tinged with grey : the glorious eyes were 
dimmed now, the lips were pale, the cheeks sunken. I watched 
her, unseen by her, while her carriage was standing near me ; and 
then, as it moved on, she looked up, and our eyes met. It was 
full ten years since we had looked on each other's &ce. She did 
not make any sign of recognition ; but I saw she knew me, and 
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that the sight of me brought back to her the memory of her dead. 
It was but for a moment that our eyes met; in the next she had 
passed on, and I looked after her, thinking that I had read in 
that cold and weary face how little happiness her life has brought 
her — how haunting is to her the memory of the man whose life 
and love were hers, and whose life, like lus loye, she cast away. 
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MooRB. A Reprint of the Original 
Edition, newly revised, with Twelve 
full-page Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt, 7b. 6d. 

Byron's Don Juan. Complete in One 
Vol., post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 

Cameron (Commander) and 

Captain Burton.— To the Qold Coast 
for Gold : A Personal Narrative. By 
Richard F. Burton and Vbrney 
LovETT Cameron. With Frontispiece 
and Maps. Two Vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 21i. 

Cameron (Mrs. H. Lovett), 

Novels by: 
Juliet's Guardian. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 28. ; crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 38. 6d. 

Deceivers Ever. Post Bvo, illustrated 
boards, 28. ; crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
38. 60. 

Campbell.— White and Black : 

Travels in the United States. By Sir 
Gborox Campbell, M.P. Demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, 148. 

Carlyle (Thomas) : 

Thomas Carlyle: Letters and Re- 
7 collections. By Moncurb D. Con- 
way, M.A« Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
with Illustrations, 68. 

On the Choice of Books. By Thomas 
Carlyle. With a Life of the Author 
b^ R. H. Shepherd. New and Re- 
vised Edition, post 8vo, doth extra, 
Illustrated, l8. 6d. 

The Correspondence of Thomas 
Carlyle and Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
1834 to 1872. Edited by Charles 
Eliot Norton. With POTtraits. Two 
Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 248. 

Century (A) of Dishonour: A 

Sketch of the United States Govern- 
ment's Dealings with some of the 
Indian Tribes. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78. 6d. 

Chapman's (George) Works : 

Vol. I. contains the Plays complete, 
including the doubtful ones. Vol. II., 
the Poems and Minor Translations, 
with an Introductory Essay by Alger- 
non Charles Swinburne, vol. III., 
the Translations of the Iliad and Odys- 
sey. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 188. ; or separately, 68. each. 



Chatto& Jackson. — A Treatise 

on Wood Engraving, Historical and 
Practical. By Wm. Andrew Chatto 
and ToHN Jackson. With an Addi- 
tional Chapter by Henry G. Bohn ; 
and 450 fine Illustrations. A Reprint 
of the last Revised Edition. Large 
4to, half-bound, 288. 

Chaucer : ---^ 

Chaucer for Children: A Golden 
Key. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. With 
Eight Coloured Pictures and nu- 
merous Woodcuts by the Author. 
New Ed., small 4to, cloth extra, 68. 

Chaucer for Schools. By Mrs. H. R. 
Hawxis. Demy 8vo, cloth limp,2s.6d. 

Cobban.— The Cure of Souls : 

A Story. By J. Maclaren CoBSi^N. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2b. 

Collins (C. Allston).— The Bar 

sinister: A Story. By C. Allston 
Collins. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 
28. 

Collins (Mortimer & Frances), 

Novels by : 

Sweet and Twenty. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 28. 

Frances. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 28. 

Blacksmith and Scholar. PostSvo^ 
illustrated boards, 28. ; crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 38. 6d. 

The Village Comedy. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 28.; cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d« 

You Play Me False. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 28.; cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. 

Collins (Mortimer), Novels by e 

Sweet Anne Page. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 28. ; crown 8vo, clotk 
extra, 38. 6d. 

Transmigration. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 28. : crown 8vo, cloth extra. 
38. 6d. 

From Midnight to Midnight. Pobf 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. ; crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. 

A Fight with Fortune. Post 8voy 
illustrated boards, 28. 

Colman's Humorous Work6>: 

" Broad Grins,** " My Nightgown and 
Slippers," and other Humorous Worki^ 
Prose and Poetical, of Georob Cox^ 
man. With Life by G. B. Bucbstonb, 
and FrontisjrieoebvHooARTH. Crows 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7b. M. 
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Collins (Wilkle), Novels by. 

Bach post 8vo, illnstnted boards, Si; 
doth ump, 2i. ed.; or crown 9fO, 
cloth extra, lUostFatad, Si. 6d. 

Afitonlna. lUast. by A. Covoaiiss. 

BttsIL Ittastrated by Sir Josa Gn^ 

BBBT and J. BiABOMKT. 

HI4B and Soak. Dlnstnted by Sir 
Jom GiUBRT and J. BiABomr. 

Tha DaMi Sacrat. lUostrated by Sir 
John Gxlbbet and A. Comcam bm. 

Qliaan of Haarta Ulastrated by Sir 
Jk>HM GiuBBT and A. Covcambm. 

My Mlacallanlaa. With Ulnstrationi 
by A. Comcambm, and a Steel-plata 
Portrait of Wilxib Collims. 

Tha Woman In White. With mna- 
trations by Sir John Gilbbst and 

F. A. FBA8BB. 

Tha Moonatone. With lUostrationa 
by G. Du MAUBXBRand F. A. Frasbb. 

Man and Wife. lUoat by W. Small. 

Poop Mlaa FInoh. Illustrated by 
G. Du Mauribb and Edwarp 

HUGHBS. 

Mlaa OP Mpa.P With Illustrations by 

S. L. FzLDBS and Hbmry Woods. 
The New Magdalen. Illustrated by 

G. Du Maurxbr and C. S. Rands. 
Tha Frozen Deep. Illustrated by 

G. Du Mauribr and J. Mahonby. 
The Law and the Lady, ninstrated 

by S. L. FiLDBS and Sydnby Hall. 

The Two Deatlnlaa. 

Tha Haunted Hotel. Illustrated by 

Arthur Hopkins. 
Tha Fallen Leavea. 
Jezebel'a Davghter. 
Tha Blac k Robe. 

Heart and Science: A Story of the 
Present Time. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 

_8i.«d.^ 

Convalescent Cookepy : A 

Family Handbook. Bv Catherinb 
Ryan. Post 8yo, cloth lunp, Ss. 6d. 

Conway (Moncure D.), Works 

by: 
Oemonology and Devll-Loi^ Two 
Vols., royal 8vo, with 65 Illusts., 288. 

A Necklace of Stories. Illustrated 
by W. J. Hbnnbssy. Square 8yo, 
cloth extra, 8s. 

The Wandering Jew. Crown Sro, 
cloth extra, 6s. 

Thomaa Carlyla: Lettera and Ra- 
oolleotlona. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8to, cloth extra, 61. 



Cook (Dutton), Works by : 

Houra with tha Ptayara. Willi a 
Steel Plate Frontispiece. New and 
Cheaper BdiL, cr. 8to, cloth extra^ 

Nlghta at tha Play: A View of the 
English Stage. New and Cheaper 
Bd&on. Crown 8vo^ cloth extra, te. 

Lao: A NotcI. Post Svo, illustrated 
boards, 2b. 

Paul Foater'a Daughter. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2b.; crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 21. 6d. 

Copyright. ~ A Handbook of 

Engllah and Foreign Copyright In 
Literary and Dramatio Worka. By 
SiDNBY Jbrrold, of the Middle 
Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2i. 6d. 

Cornwall.— PopularRomances 

of tha Weat of England; or. The 
Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions 
of Old Cornwall. Collected and Edited 
l^ Robbrt Hunt, F.R.S. New and 
Revised Edition, with Additions, and 
Two Steel-plate Illustrations by 
Gborgb Cruikshanb. Crown 8to« 
cloth extra, 7b. 6d, 

Creasy Memoirs of Enilnent 

Eton lane : with Notices of the Earl^ 
History of Eton College. By Sir 
Edward Crbasy, Author of ** The 
Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World." 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with t$ 
Portraits, 7b. gd. 

Crulkshank (George) : 

The Comic Almanack. Complete la 
Two Sbribs : The First from 1835 
to 1843 ; the Sbcond from 1844 to 
X853. A Gathering of the Bbst 
Humour of Thackbray, Hood, ICay- 
HBW, Albbrt Smith, A'Bbcbbtt, 
Robbrt Brouqh, &c. With a,ooo 
Woodcuts and Steel Engravings by 
Cruibshank, Hinb, Landbu.8, ftc 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, two very thick 
volumes, 78. 6d. each. 

The Life of George Crulkahank. By 
Blanch ARD Jbrrold, Author ot 
"The Life of Napoleon III.," &c 
With 84 Illustrauons. New and 
Cheaper Edition, enlarged, with Ad* 
ditional Plates, and a very carefully 
compiled Bibliography. Ctown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 78. 60. 

Roblnaon Crusoe. A dioicely-printed 
Edition, with 37 WoodcuU and Two 
Steel Plates, by Gborqb Cruik- 
shanb. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78,81 
zoo Large Paper copies, carefallT 
printed on hand-made paper, witn 
India proofs of the lUustratioBS, 
pdce 808. 
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Gumming .r— in the Hebrides. 

Bt C. F. Gordon Cumminq. Author 
of "At Home in Piii." With Auto- 
t3rpe Facsimile and Illastrationa. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 8l. 6d. 



Cueeans.— Handboolc of Her- 

aldry; with Instructions for Tracing 
Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient 
MSS., ftc By John E. Cubans. 
Entirely New and Revised Edition, 
illustrated with over 400 Woodcuts 
and Coloured Plates. Crown Bvo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Cy plea.— Hearts of Gold: A 

Novel. By William Cyplbs. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. 

Daniel. — Merrle England In 

the Olden Time. By George Daniel. 
With Illustrations by Robt. Cruik- 
SHANK. Crown Bvo, cfoth extra, Si. 6d. 

Daudet Port Salvation; or, 

The Evangelist. By Alphonsb 
Daudet. Translated oy C. Harrt 
MELT2BR. With Portrait of the 
Author, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
SB.6d. 

Davenant. — What shall my 

Son beP Hints for Parents on the 
Choice of a Profession or Trade for 
their Sons. By Francis Davenant, 
M.A. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2b, 6d. 

Davles' (Sin John) Complete 

Poetical Works, including Psalms I. 
to L. in V^rse, and other hitherto Un- 
published MSS., for the first time 
Collected and Edited^ with Memorial. 
Introduction and Notes, by the Rev, 
A. B. Grosart. D.D. Two Vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 128. 

De Malstre A Journey Round 

My Room. By Xavier db Maistrb. 
Translated by Hbnry Attwbll. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

^— ^^^^^M^— ^i^^M^W^IBI^. B^^^^-^M^— ^1^— — 1M^— ^i^— IM^i^M^.^—^^^ 

De Mllle — A Castle In Spain. 

A Novel. By Jambs Db Millb. With 
a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 38. dd. 

iDepwent (Leith), Novels by: 

Oui* Lady of Tears. Cr. 8vo, cloth 
e ntra, Ss. ML ; post 8vo, illnst bds., 28. 

CTree's Lovsrs. Crown 8vo, cloth 
estra, 8s. 6d. [H prtparation. 



Dickens (Chaples), Novels by : 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Sketohes by Boz. | Nicholas NIokleby. 
PIckwIok Papers. | Oliver Twist. 

The Speeches of Charles Dickens. 
(Mayfair Library*) Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 



Ths Speeches of Charles Dickens, 

1841-1870. With a New Bibliography, 
revised and enlarged. Edited and 
Prefaced by Richard Hbrnb Shkp- 
HBRD. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6b. 

About England with Dickens. By 
Alfred Kimmbr. With 57 Illustra- 
tions by C. A. Vandbrhoof, Alfred 
RiMMBR. and others. Sq. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 1(m. 6d. 

DIctionapies : 

A Dictionary of Miracles: Imitative, 
Realistic, and Dogmatic. By the 
Rev. E. C. Brewer, LL.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. [Preparing, 

A Dictionary of the Drama: Being 
a comprehensive Guide to the Plays, 
Playwrights, Players, and Playhouses 
of the unitM Kingdom and America, 
from the Earliest to the Present 
Times. By W. Davenport Adams. 
A thick volume, crown 8vo, half- 
bound, 128. 6d. |/s preparation. 

Familiar Allusions: A Handbook 
of Miscellaneous Information; in- 
cluding the Names of Celebrated 
Statues, Paintings, Palaces, Country 
Seats, Ruins, Churches, Ships, 
Streets, Clubs, Natural Curiosities, 
and the like. By Wm. A: Wrsbler 
and Charles G. Wheblbr. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

The Reader's Handbook of Altu< 
slons. References, Plots, and 
Stories. By the Rev. E. C. Brewer, 
LL.D. Tnird Edition, revised 
throushout, with a New Appendix, 
contaming a Complete English Bib- 
liography. Crown 8vo, 1,400 pages, 
cloth extra, 78. 61. 

Short Sayings of Great Men. With 

Historical and Explanatory Notes. 

By Samuel A. Bbnt. M.A. Demy 

8vo, cloth extra, Ts. 6d. 
The Slang Dictionary: Etymological, 

Historical, and Anecdotal. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, 68. 6d. 

Words, Facts, and Phrases : A Dic- 
tionary ot Curious, Quaint, and Out< 
of-the-Way Matters. By Elibxbr 
Edwards. Crown Svo, half-boupd, 
128. 6d. 
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Dobson (W. T.). Works by : 

Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, 
and Frolics. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 

Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentri- 
cities. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2t. 6d. 

Doran Memories of our 

Great Towns ; with Anecdotic Glean- 
iagB concemtng their Worthies and 
their Oddities, ^y Dr. John Doram , 
F.S.A. With ^8 Illafltrations. New 
and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth 
estra, 7i. Sd. 

Drama, A Dictionary of the. 

Being a comprehensive Guide to the 
Plafs, Pla^rwrights, Players, and Play- 
hosses of the United Kingdom and 
America, from the Earliest to the Pre- 
sent Times. By W. Davenport 
Adams. (Uniform with Brewer's 
** Reader's Handbook.") Crown 8vo^ 
half-bouDd, 12s. 6d. [In preparation. 

Dramatists, Tlie Old. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, with Vignette Por- 
traits, 68. per Vol. 

Ben Jonson's WoHcs. With Notes 
Critical and Ezi>lanatorv, and a Bio- 
naphical Memoir by Wii . Gifford. 
Edited by Colonel Cunningham. 
Three Vols. 

ChapnMui's Worlcs. Complete in 
Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the 
Plays complete, including the doubt- 
fnl ones; Vol. II., thePoems and 
Minor Translations, with an Intro- 
ductory Essay by Algernon Chas. 
Swinburne : Vol. III., the Transla- 
tions of the Iliad and Odyssey. 

Marlowe's Works. Including his 
Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and Introduction, by Col. Cunning- 
ham. One Vol. 

Masslnger's Plays. From the Text of 
William Gifford. Edited by Col. 
Cunningham. One Vol. 

Dyer. — The Folic - Lore of 

Plants. By T. F. Thiselton Dyer, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

[In preparation, 

Edwards, Betham-. — Felicia : 

A Novel. Bv M. Beth ah •Edwards. 
Post 8vo, iUustrated boards, ^. ; 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 88. 61. 

Edwapde8(i\4P8. A.), Novels by: 

A Point of Honour. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated hoards, ;2i. 

ArgUa Lovett. Post Sve, iUust bds.. 
21. ; crown 8vo« clpth extra. 8i. 60. 



Eaniy Engiish Poets. Edited, 

with Introductions and Annotations, 
by Rev. A. B. Grosart, D.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 68. per Volome. 

Fletcher's (Giles, B.O.) Complete 
Poems. One Vol. 

Davles' (Sii* John) Complete 
Poetical WopIcs. Two Vols. 

Hepplclc's (Robert) Complete Col- 
lected Poems. Three Vols. 

Sidney's (Sir Philip) Complete 
Poetical Works. Three Vols. 



Herbert ( Lord) of Cherbury's Poems. 
Edited, with Introduction, by J. 
Crurton Collins. Crown 8to, 
parchment, 88. 

Eggieston.— Roxy: A Novel. By 
Edward Egglbston. Post Svo, illast. 
boards, 28. ; cr. Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Emanuel On Diamonds and 

Precious stones: their Historir,Valae, 
and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Reality. By Harry 
Emanuel, F.R.G.S. With numeroos 
Illustrations, tinted and plain. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, gilt, 6 8. 

Sngiishman's House, The: A 

Practical Guide to all interested in 
Selecting or Building a House, with 
full Estimates of Cos^ Quantities, &c. 
By C. J. Richardson. Third Edition. 
With nearly 6oo Illustrations. Crovrn 
Svo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Ewald (Aiex. Chapies, F.S.A.), 

Works by : 
stories fk*om the State Papeps 
With an Autotype Facsimile. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 6b. 

The Life and Times of rH*tnce 
Charles Stuart, Count of Albany, 
commonly called the Young Pre- 
tender. From the State Papers and 
other Sources. New and Cheaper 
Edition, with a Portrait, crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Eyes, The. — How to Use our 

Eyes, and How to Preserve TheoA. By 
John Browning, F.R.A.S., &c. With 
37 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 18.; cloth. 

i8.eA. 

FaiPllo]t.— Tobacco : Its His- 
tory and Associations ; with sn Ac- 
count of the Plant and its Mano- 
facture, and its Modes of Use in all 
Ages and Countries. By P. W. Faix* 
HOLT, F.S.A. With Coloured Fcootis- 
I>iece and upwards of loo Illustra- 
tions bv the Author. Crown SrOa clotb 
extra, 68. 
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Familiar* Allusions: A Hand- 
book of Miscellaneous Information: 
including the Names of Celebrated 
Statues, Paintings, Palaces, Counti7 
Seats, Ruins, Churches, Ships, Streets, 
Clubs, Natural Curiosities, and the 
like. By William A. Whbblbr, 
Author of'* Noted Names of Fiction ; '* 
and Charlbs G. Whbblbr. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Faraday (Michael), Works by : 

The Ctiemloal History of a Candle : 
Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Audience at the Royal Institution. 
Edited by William C;rookbs, F.C.S. 
Post 8vo^ cloth extra, with numerous 
Illustrations, 4b. 6d. 

On the Various Forcee of Nature, 
and their Relations to each other: 
Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Audience at the Royal Institution. 
Edited by William Crookbs, F.C.S. 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous 
Illustrations, 4fl. 6d. 

Fln-Bec — The Cupboard 

Papers: Observations on the Art of 
Living and Dining. By Fim-Bbg. Post 
Svo, doth limp, 2a. 6d. 

Fitzgerald (Percy), Works by : 

The Recreations of a Literary Man ; 
or. Does Writing Pay? With Re- 
collections of some Literary Men, 
and a View of a Literary Man's 
Working Life. Cr. Svo, cloth extra, 68. 

The World Behind the Scenee. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. 

Little Essays: Passages from the 
Letters of Charlbs Lamb. Post 
Svo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, 28, each. 

Bella Donna. 

Never Forgotten. 

The Second Mre. Tlllotaon. 

Polly. 

Seventy-five Brooke Street. 

Fletcher's (Giles, B.D.) Com- 
plete Poems: Christ's Victorie in 
Heaven, Christ's Victorie on Earth. 
Christ's Triumph over Death, and 
Minor Poems. With Memorial-Intro- 
duction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart, D.D. Cr. Svo, cloth bds., 68. 

Fonblanque.— Filthy Lucre : A 

Novel. By Albany db Fonblanqub. 
Post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. 

- 

French Literature, History of. 

Bv Henry Van Laun. Complete in 
S Vols., demy Svo, cl. bds., 78. 6d. each. 



Franclllon (R. E.), Novels bye 

Crown Svo, cloth extra. 88. Bd.eaclrs 
post Svo, illust boards, 28. each. 

Olympla. 

Queen Cophetua. 

One by One. 

Esther's Glove. Fcap. Svo, picture 
cover, 18. 

Frere.—- Pandurang Harl ; or. 

Memoirs of a Hindoa With a Preface 
by Sir H. Bartlb-Frbrb, G.C.S.I., ftc 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. ; peat 
Svo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Frost (Thomas), Works by : 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. each. 
Circus Life and Circus Celebritlea. 
The Lives of the Conjurers. 
The Old Showmen and the Old 
London Fairs. 

Fry.— Royal Guide to the Lon- 
don Charities, 1883-4. ByHBRBBRT 
Fry. Showing, in alphabetical order, 
their Name, Date of Foundation, Ad- 
dress, Objects, Annual Income, Chief 
Officials, &c. Published Annually. 
Crown Svo, cloth, l8. 6d. 

Gardening Books: 

A Year's Work In Garden and Qreeiv 
house : Practical Advice to Amateur 
Gardeners as to the Management of 
the Flower,Fruit, and Frame Garden. 
By Georgb Glbnmy. Post Svo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 

Our Kitchen Garden. The Plants we 
Grow, and How we Cook Them. 
By Toil Tbrrold, Author ef "The 
Garden that Paid the Rent," ftc. 
Post Svo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

Household Horticulture : A Gossip 
about Flowers. By Tom and Jamb 
Jbrrolo. Illustrated. Post Svo, 
cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
By Tom Jbrrold. Fca]p. Svo, illus* 
trated cover, l8. ; cloth limp, 18. 6d. 

Gentleman's Magazine (The) 

for 1884. One Shilling Monthly. A 
New Serial Story, entiUed " Phlllstla," 
By Cbcil Powbr, will be begun in the 

tANUARY Number. " Solenoe Notes." 
7 W. Mattibu Williams, F.R.A.S., 
will also be continued monthly. 
*^^* Now ready, the Volume for JviY to 
Dbcbmbbr, XS83, cloth extra^ pric§ 
8s. 6d. ; Cases for binding, 28. each. 

Gentleman's Annual (The). 

Christmas. 1883. Containing Two 
Complete Novels by Pbrcy Fit* 
OBRALD and Mrs. Albbamdbb. Demf 
Svo, Uluminated cover, is. 
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Garrett.— The Capet Girls: A 

Novel. By Edward Garrett. Post 
8vo, illostrated boards, 2l. ; crown 8vo, 
doth extra, 8l. 6d. 

German Popular Stories. Col- 
lected by the Brothers Grimm, and 
Translated by Edgar Taylor. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by John Ruskin. 
With 22 Illustrations on Steel by 
George Cruikshank. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6g. 6d. ; gilt edges, 78. 6d. 

Gibbon (Charles), Novels by : 

Bach in crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d.; 
or post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Robin Gray. 

Fop Lack of Gold. 

What will the Worid Say? 

In Honoup Bound. 

In Love and War. 

Fop the King. 

Queen of the Meadow. 

In Pastures Gpeen. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards. Si. 
The Dead Heart. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each. 
The Braes of YcunH>w. 
The Flower of the Fopest. 
A Heart's Ppoblem. 
The Golden Shaft. 
Of High Degree. 

Fancy-Free. Three Vols., crown 
8vo, 818. 6d. [In the press. 

Gilbert (William), Novels by : 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Dr. Austin's Guests. 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 
James Duke, Costermonger. 

Gilbert (W. S.), Original Plays 

by: In Two Series, each complete in 
itself, price 28. 6d. each. First Series 
contains The Wicked World — Pygma- 
lion and Galatea — Charity — The 
Princess—The Palace of Truth— Trial 
b^ Jurv. The Second Series con- 
tains Broken Hearts — Engaged — 
Sweethearts — Gretchen — Dan*l Druce 
—Tom Cobb— H. M.S. Pinafore— The 
Sorcerer— The Pirates of Penzance. 



Glenny.—A Year's Work in 

Garden and Greenhouse: Practical 
' Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to 
the Management of the Flower Fruit, 
and Frame Garden. By Gborgb 
Glenny. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 



Godwin. — Lives of the Neero. 

mancera. Bt William Godwik. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 

Golden Library, The*. 

Square i6mo (Tauchnitz size), cloth 
limp, 2a. per volume. 

Bayard Taylor's Diversions of the 
Echo Club. 

Bennett's (Or. W. C.) Ballad History 
of England. 

Bennett's (Dr. W. C.) Songs for 
Sallops. 

Bypon's Don Juan. 

Godwin's (William) Lives of the 
Necpomanceps. 

Holmes's Autocpat of the Break- 
fast Table. With an Introduction 
by G. A. Sala. 

Holmes's ?*t>fe680P at the Break- 
fast Tab'te 

Hood's Whims and Oddities. Com- 
plete. All the original IllustFations. 

Ipvlng's (Washington) Tales of a 

Tpavellep. 
Ipvtng's (Washington) Tales of the 

Alhambpa. 
Jesse's (Edwapd) Scenes and Oc- 
cupations of a Countpy Life. 
Lamb's Essays of Ella. Both Series 

Complete in One VoL 
Leigh Hunt's Essays: A Tale for a 

Chimney Corner, and other Pieces. 

With Portrait, and Introduction by 

Edmund Ollier. 

Mallopy's (SIp Thomas) Mort 
d'APthup: The Stories of King 
Arthur and of the Knights of the 
Round Table. Edited by B. Momt- 
GOMBRiB Ranking. 

Pascal's Ppovinolal Letteps. A New 
Translation, with Historical Intro- 
duction and Notes,byT. M'Crib.D.D. 

Pope's Poetical Wopks. Complete. 

Rochefoucauld's Maxims and Moral 
Reflections. With Notes, and In- 
troductory Essay by Saintb^eu.ve. 

St. Pierre's Paul and Virginia, and 
The Indian Cottage. Edited, with 
Life, by the Rev. E. C larks. 

Shelley's Early Poems, and Queen 
Mab. With Essay by Leigh Hunt. 

Shelley's Later Poems: Laon and 

Cythna, &c. 
Shelley's Posthumous Poems, the 

Shelley Papers, &c. 
Shelley's Prose Works, includhg A 

Refutation of Deism, Zastrozzi, St. 

Irwne &c. 
White'r* Natural History of Sel 

borne. Edited, with Addidoos, bf 

Thomas Brown, F.L.S. 
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Golden Treasury of Thought, 

Tho: An ENCTCLOPiSDiA of Quota- 
tions from Writers of all Times and 
Comitries. Selected and Edited bv 
Theodore Taylor. Crown Svo, dotn 
gilt and gilt edges, 78. 6d. 

Gopdon Cumming In the 

Hebrides. By C. F. Gordon Gumming, 
Author of " At Home in Fiji." With 
Autotype Facsimile and numerous 
fuU>page Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, 8l. 6d. 

Graham. — The Professor's 

wife : A Storjr. By Leonard Graham. 
Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, Is.; cloth 
extra, 28. 6d. 

Greeks and Romans, The Life 

of the, Described from Antique Monu- 
ments. By Ernst Guhl and W. 
KoNBR. Translated from the Third 
German Edition, and Edited by Dr. 
F. HuBFFBR. With o^' Illustrations. 
New and Reaper Edition, demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Greenwood (Jame8),Works by: 

The wilds of London. Crown 6vo, 
cloth extra, 38. 6d. 

Low-Life Deeps : An Account of the 
Strange Fisn to be Found There. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. 

Dick Temple: A Novel. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 

Quyot.—The Earth and Man ; 

or, Physical Geography in its relation 
to the History of Mankind. By 
Arnold Guyot. With Additions by 
Professors Agassis, Pibrcb, and Gray; 
la Maps and Engravings on Steel, 
some Coloured, and copious Index. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra,'gilt,48. 6d. 

Hair (The): Its Treatment in 

Health, Weakness, and Disease. 
Translated from the German of Dr. J. 
PiNCus. Crown 8vo, l8. ; eloth, l8. 6a. 

Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), 

Poeme by: 

Maiden Ecstasy. Small 4to, cloth 
extra, 88. 

New Symbols. Crown 8vo, cloth 
«* extra, 68. 

Legends of the Morrow. Crown 8vo, 
eloth extra, 68. 

Tha Serpent Play. Crown 8vo, cloth 
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Hall.— Sketches of Irish Cha- 
racter. By Mrs. S. C Hall. With 
numerous Illustrations on Steel and 
WoodbyMACLiSB, Gilbert, Harvey, 
and G. Cruiksbanx. Mediom Svs. 
cloth extra, gilt, 78. 6d. 

Halllday.— Every-day Papers. 

Bv Andrew Halliday. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 

Handwriting, The Philosophy 

of. With over zoo Facsimiles and Ex- 
planatory Text. By Don Felix db 
Salamanca. Post 8vo, doth Ump, 
28. 6d. 

Hanky- Pan ky : A Collection of 
Very EasyTricks.Very Difficult Tricks, 
White Magic, Sleight of Hand, &c. 
Edited by W. H. Crbmbr. With aoo 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
48. 6d. 

Hardy (Lady Duffus). — Paul 

Wynter's Sacrifice: A Story. By 
Lady Duffus Hardy. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 28. 

Hardy (Thomas).— Under the 

Greenwood Tree. By Thomas Hardy, 
Author of "Far from the Madding 
Crowd.'* Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
88. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 
28. 

Haweis (Mrs. H. R.), Works by: 

The Art of Dress. With numerous 
Illustrations. Small 8vo, illustrated 
cover, 18. ; cloth limp, l8. 6d. 

The Art of Beauty. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
with Coloured Frontispiece and Il- 
lustrations, 6b. 

The Art of Decoration. Square 8vo, 
handsomely bound and profusely 
Illustrated, 10s. 6d. 

Chaucer for Children: A Golden 
Key. With Eight Coloured Pictures 
and numerous Woodcuts. New 
Edition, small 4to, cloth extra, 68. 

Chaucer for Schools. Demy 8vo, 
cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

Haweis (Rev. H. R.).— American 

Humorists. Includmg Washimqtom 
Irvino, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Tames Russell Lowell, Artbhus 
ward,Mark Twain, and Bret Hartb. 
By the Rev. H. R. Hawbis, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



HAwthopne (Julian), Novels by. 

Crown 8to, cloth extra, Ss. 6d. each; 
post Syo, illuttrated boards, 2b. each. 

\j Oarth. 

Ellloo Quentln. 
Sobaatlan Strome. 



Diamonds, 
cover. If.; 



Crown Syo, 



Mra. Qainsbopough'a 
Fcap. 8vo, illustrated 
cloth extra, 2i. 6d. 

Pplnoo Saponl's Wilis, 
cloth extra, Si. 6d. 

Dust: A NoTeU Crown 8vo, cloth 

extra, St. 6d. 
Fortune's Fool. Three Vols., crown 

8vo, Sis. 6d. 
Beatrix Randolph. Two Vols., crown 

8vo. IShortly, 

Heath (F. G.). — My Garden 

wild, and What I Grew There. By 
Francis Gborqb Hbath, Author of 
" The Fern World," &e. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6l. ; cloth gUt, and gilt 
edges, fig. _^_ 

Helps (8lp Arthur), Works by : 

Animals and their Masters. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2i. 6d. 

Social Pressure. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 
2a. 6d. 

Ivan de BIron : A Novel. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, Ss. 6d.; post 8vo, illns- 

* trated boards, 2«. 

Heptalogia (Vhe); or. The 

Seven aeainst Sense. A Cap with 
Seven Bells. Cr. Svo, cloth extra, fti. 

Herbert.— The Poems of Lord 

Herbert of Cherbury. Edited, with 
an Introdaction, by J. Churton 
Collins. Crown 8vo, bound in parch- 
ment, 8g. 

Herrlck's (Robert^ Hesperldes, 

Noble Numbers, and Complete Col- 
lected Poems. With Memorial-Intro- 
duction and Notes bv the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart, D.D., Steel Portrait, Index 
of First Lines, and Glossarial Index, 
&c. Three Vols., crown Svo, cloth 
boards. 188. 

Hesse - Wartegg (Chevallep 

Ernst von), Works by : 

Tunis: The Land and the People. 
With 22 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, Ss. 6d. 

The New South-West: Travelling 
Sketches from Kansas, New Mexico, 
Arisona. and Northern Mexcia 
With too fine Illustrations and 3 
Maps. Demy Svo, cloth extra, 
*tt. iln preparatum* 



Hlndley (Charles), Works by: 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3b. 6d. each. 

Tavarn Anecdotes and Savings : In- 
clnding the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connected with 
Taverns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, ftc 
With Illustrations. 

The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity. 
Edited by Charlxs Hindlbt. 

Holmes(OllverWendell),Work8 

by: 
The Autocrat of the Breakfisst- 
Table. Illustrated by J. Gordon 
Thomson. Post Svo, cloth limp, 
2i. 6d.; another Edition in smaller 
tvpe, with an Introduction by G. A. 
Sala. Post Svo, cloth limp, V. 

The Professor at the Breakfisst- 
Table ; with the Story of Iris. Post 
Svo, cloth limp, 2i. 



Of 



Holmes. — The Science 

Voice Production and Voice 
vatlon: A Popular Manual for the 
Use of Speakers and Singers. By 
Gordon Holmes. M.D. Crown 8vo, 
cloth limp, with Illnstrations, 8l. M. 

Hood (Thomas): 

Hood's Choice Works, in Prose and 
Verse. Including the Cresm of the 
Comic Annuals. With Life of the 
Author, Portrait, and 900 lUustra- 
tions. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 7b. 6d. 

Hood's Whims and Oddities. Com- 
plete. With all the original Illna- 
trations. Post Svo, cloth limp, Sl 

Hood (Tom), Works by: 

From Nowhere to the North Pole: 
A Noah's Arksological Narrative. 
With 25 Illustrations by W. BauM- 
TON and E. C Barnbs. Sqnara 
crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt edges, Sk 

A Golden Heart: A NoveL PoatSvo^ 
illustrated boards. Si. 

Hook's (Theodore) Choice Hu. 

morous Works, including his Lodt 
crous Adventures, Bons Mots, Pans and 
Hoaxes. With a New Life of the 
Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 
gilt, 78. 6d. 

Home. — Orion : An Epic Poem, 
in Three Books. By Richard Hxm- 
oisT HoRNB. With Photogruthie 
Portrait from a Medallion by Sum- 
ifBRs. Tenth Edition, crown Sra 
cloth extra, 7i. 
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Howell.— Conflicts of Capital 

and Labour, Hiatorically and Bco- 
nomically considered: Being a His- 
tory and Review of the Trade Unions 
of Great Britain^ sho?nng their Origin, 
Process, Constitution, and Objects, in 
their Political, Social, Economical, 
and Industrial Aspects. By Gborob 
HowEiA. Cr. 8vo, doth extra, 78. 6d. 

Hugo. — The Hunchback of 
Notra Dame. By Victor Hugo. 
Poat 8vo, illustrated boards, 2b. 

Hunt.— Essays by Leigh Hunt. 

A Tale for a Chimney Comer, and 
other Pieces. With Portrait and In- 
troduction by Edmvnd Olusr. Post 
8yo, cloth limp, 2s. 

>^unt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by : 

Thopniopoft's Model. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra. Si. 6d. ; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2i. 

The Leaden Casket. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 88. 6d. ; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2i. 

Self-Condemned. Crown Syo, cloth 
extra, 38. 6d. 

f ngelow — Fated to be Free : A 

Novel. By Jeam Inqblow. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 38.61.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 88. 

Irish Wit and Humour, Songs 

of. Collected and Edited by A. Psrcb- 
VAi, Graves. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 
2s. 6d. [In preparation, 

Irving (Henry) The Paradox 

ofAotlng. Translated, with Annota- 
tions, from Diderot's **Le Paradoxe 
sur le Com6dien," by Waltbr Hbr- 
RiBS Pollock. With a Preface by 
Henry Irving. Crown 8vo, in parch- 
ment, 48. 6d. 

Irving (Wa8hlJigton),Work8 by: 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. each. 
Tales of a Travel lep. 
Tales of the Aihambra. 

James Confidence : A Novel. 

By Hbnrt James, Jun. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 38. 6d.; post 8vo, illus- 
trated board s, 28. 

Janvier.— Praotlcal Keramios 

for students. By Catberink A. 
Janvier. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Jay (Harriett), Novels by. Each 

crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. ; or post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 

The Dark Colleen. 

The Queen of Con naught. 



Jefferles.— Nature near Lon- 

**?";. ^y Richard Jbffbries, Author 
of "The Gamekeeper at Home." 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 68. • 

Jennings (H. J.).— Curiosities 

ofCHtlclam. By Henry J. Jenm in 08. 
Post 8vo, cloth lim p, 28.^60. 

Jennings (Hargrave). — The 

Roalcpuclana: Their Rites and Mys- 
teries. With Chapters on the Ancient 
Fire and Serpent Worshippers. By 
Haroravb Jennings. With Five full- 
page Plates and upwards of 300 Illus- 
trations. A New edition, crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Jerrold (Tom), Works by: 

The Garden that Paid the Rent 
By Tom Jerrold. Fcap. 8vo, illus- 
trated cover, l8. ; cloth limp. Is. 6d. 

Household Hoptlcuiture: A Gossip 
about Flowers. By Tom and Janb 
Jerrold. Illustrated. Post 8to, 
cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

Our Kitchen Qarden: The Plants 
we Grow, and How we Cook Them. 
By Tom Jerrold. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 28. 6d. 

Jesse. — Scenes and Ocoupa- 

tlona of a Country Life. By Edward 
Jesse. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 

Jones (Wm., F.S.A.), Works by : 

FInger-RIng Lore: Historical, Le- 
gendary, and Anecdotal. With over 
aoo Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7b. 6d. 

Credulities, Past and Present; in* 
eluding the Sea and Seamen, Miners, 
Talismans, Word and Letter Divina- 
tion, Exorcising and Blessing of 
Animals, Birds, Eggs, Luck, &c. 
With an Etched Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Crowns and Coronations : A History 
of Regalia in all Times and Coun- 
tries. With One Hundred Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Jonson's (Ben) Works, f With 

Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 
a Biographical Memoir by Wiluam 
GxFFORD. Edited by Colonel Cun- 
ningham. Three Vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 188. ; or separately, 68. each. 

Joseph us,The Com pleteWorks 

of. Translated by Whiston. Con- 

tainhig both *' The Antiquities of the 

Tews '^and " The Wars of the Jews." 

I Two Vols., 8vo, with 5a Illustrations 

I and Msps, cloth extra, gilt, lU. 
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Kavonajh.— The Pearl Foun- 

telii, and other Fairj Stories. Bj 
Bbioobt uid JuuA Katamaob. Witn 
Thiflj mnaCTAtionsbT J. Motk Smxthi 
Small Svo, cloth gilt, ei 

Kempt Pencil and Palette: 

Chapters on Art and Artists. By Robbrt 
Kkhpt. Post 6yo, cloth limp, li.m 

Klngsley (Henry), Novels by: 

Bach crown Syo, doth extra, Si. 6d.; 
or post 8vo, illostrated boards, 2i. 

Oakehott Castle^ 

Numbep Seventeen. 

Lamb (Charles) : 

Mftry nnd ChaHee Lamb: Their 
Poemsj Letters, and Remains. With 
Reminiscences and Notes by W. 
Carxw Ha2UTt. With Hancock's 
Portrait of the Essayist, Facsimiles 
ci the Title-pages of the rare First 
Editions of Lamb's and Coleridge's 
Works, and numerous Illustrations. 
Crown Syo, cloth extra, lOi. Sd. 

Lsmb'e Complete Worice, in Prose 
and Verse, reprinted from the Ori- 
ginal Editions, with many Pieces 
hitherto nnpublished. Edited, ^ith 
Notes and Introduction, by R. H. 
Sbbpbbko. With Two Portraits and 
Facsimile of Page of the *' Essay on 
Roast Pig." Cr.8vo,clothextra,7s.6d. 

The Eeeaye of Ella. Complete Edi- 
tion. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 2f. 

Poetry for Children, and Prince 
Dome. B^ Cbaklbs Lamb. Care- 
fully Reprmted from unique copies. 
Small 8vo, cloth extra, fil. 

Little Eeeaye: Passages from the 
Letters of CHARLse Lamb. Selected 
and Edited bv Pbrcy Pitxobbald. 
Post 8yo, doth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Lares and Penates; or, The 

Background of Life. By Florbncb 
Caddy. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 68. 

Lane's Arabian Nlghts/Ac: 

The Thoueand and One NIghte: 
commonly called, in England, ** Thb 
Arabian Nights' Entbbtaim- 
MBHTS." A New Translation from 
the Arabic, with copious Notes, by 
Edward Wiixiam Lanb. Illustrated 
bY many hundred EngnYings on 
>* wood, {rem Original Designs by 
Wm. haryxy. a New Edition, from 
a Copy annotated by the Translator, 
edited by his Nephew, Edward 
Stanlby jPooLB. with a Pre£sce by 
Stamlbt Lamb^Poolb. Three Vols., 
d«Dj 8to, cloth extra. 7i. 6d. each. 



Lane's Arabian Nights, te. 

Arabian Society in tha MMdIe AfM: 

Studies from "The Thdo^and and 
One Nights." By Edward William 
Lamb, Antliar of "The Modem 
Egyptians," &C. Edited 1^ Starlby 
Lamb-Poolb. Crown byo^ doth 
extra, 6b. 

Larwood (Jacob), Works by : 

The story of the London Parfca 
With Illustrations. Crown 8Y0b cloth 
extra, 88. 6d. 

Clerleai Anecdotes. Post 8vo, doth 
. limp, 28. 6d. 

Forenelo Anecdotee Post 8vo, dotb 
limp, 28. 6d. 

Theatrical Anecdotee. Post 8yo, dotb 
lamp, 2a. 6d. 

Leigh (Henry 8.), Works by: 

Carole of Cockayne. Withnnmerooa 
Illustrations. Post 8yo, doth limp^ 
2s.6d. 

Jeux d'Eeprlt. Collected and Edited 
by HBNRyS.LBioB. Post Syo, dotb 
limp, 28. Sd. 

Life In London ; or, The History 
of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian 
Tom. With the whole of Croix* 
shank's Illustrations, in Coloon^ after 
the Originals. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
78. 6d. 

Linton (E. Lynn), Works by : 

Witch Storlee. Post 8yo, doth lifflp» 

28. 60. 
The True Story of Joehua Davidson 

Post 8yo» doth limp, 28. 60. 



Crown 8yo, cloth extra. 88. 60. each ; post 
8yo, illustrated boards, 28. 
Patricia Kemball. 
The Atonement of Learn Oundas. 
The World Well Loet. 
Under which L«rd ? 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family. 
"My l-ove.l" 



lone. Three Yds., crown 8vo,81i>^ 
Locks and Keys.— On the De- 

vdopment and Distribntioa of Prjw* 
tive Locks and Keys. By Lisat-G«B. 
PiTT-RiYBRS, F.R.S. WithaoiaaM 
lUustrations. Demy 4to, haH »^ 
bnrghe, 168. 
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Longfellovi : 

Lonffbllowr^mplete Ppom Wopkt. 
Inalading^* Outre Mer** "Hypav 
ioD/' "i&vanagh," •«ThePoettaiid 
Poetry of Europe,'' and " Driftwood." 
With Portrait and Illustrations bj 
Valxntxicb Bromlsti OrownSvo, 
dotk extra, 78. 6d. 

Lonflfellow'e Poetical Works. Care- 
fully Reprinted from the Original 
Editions. With numerous fine Illus- 
trations on Steel and Wood. Crown 
8Vo. cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Lucy.— Qldeon Fleyoe: A Novel. 
By Hburt W. Luct. Crown 8to, 
cloth extra, SB. 6d. 

tuslad (The) of Camoens. 

Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by Robert Ffrbmch Duff. 
Demy 8vo, with Fourteen full-page 
Plates, cloth boards, 188. 

AloCaPthy (Justin, M.P.),Wopk8 
by: 

A Hletory of Oup Own Tlm«s, firom 
the Accession of Queen Victoria to 
the General Election of x88o. Four 
Vols, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 128. 
each.— Also a Popular Edition, in 
Four Vols, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
68. eftch. 

A Short HIetory of Our Own Tlmea. 
One Volume, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 

68. 

HIetory of the Four Qeorgee. Four 
Vols, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 128. 
each. [In prepttratum. 

Crown 8iro. cloth extra, 88. 6d. each { 
post 8to, illustrated boards, 88. each. 

Dear Lady Dledaln. 

The Waterdala Neighbourly 

My Enem/e Daughter. 

A Fair Saxon. 

Llnley Roohford 

MIee MIeanthropa. 

Donna Quixote. 

The Comet of a Season. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. 

Maid of Athene. With xs lUnstra- 
. tions by F. Barnard, s vols., crown 
^ 8YO»8l8.8d. 

MoCaPthy (Justin H.), Works 
by: 

Saraplon, and other Poeme. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 68. 

An Outline of the History of Ireland, 
from the Earliest Times to the Pre- 
sent Day. Cr. 8vo, 18. ; cloth, l8. 6d. 



MacDoneild (Qeopg^ 1-L*D.), 

Worm by: 

The Prinoess and Curdle. With xi 
Illustrations by Jambs Allbn. Small 
crowns vo, cloth extra, 68. 

QutU-Peroha Willie, the WorUng 
Genius. With 9 Illustrations by 
Arthur Huohbs. S^uare'BvOb cloln 
extra, 88. 6d. 

Paul Fabep, Surgeon. With a Froo« 

tispiece by J. E. Millais. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 88. 6d.; post 8vo^ 
illustrated boards, 28. 

Thomas Wingfold, Curate. With a 
Frontispiece by C. J. Staiviland. 
Crown ovoyclotn extra, 38. 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. * 

Maodonel I.— Quaker Cousins: 

A Novel. By Agnbs Macdonbll. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 88. 6d. ; post 
8to, illustrated boards, 28. 

M6LCgpegop. — Pastimes and 

Players. Notes on Popular Games. 
By RoBBRT Macorboob« Post 8yo, 
cloth limp, 88. 6d. 9 

Maclise Poptrait-Gallery (The) 

of llluetrlous Literary Characters; 
with Memoirs— Biographical, Critical, 
Bibliographical, ana Anecdotal— illus- 
tratiye of the Literature of the former 
half of the Present Century. By 
WiLUAM Batbs, B.A. With fik Por- 
traits printed on an India Tint Crows 
8yo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Macquold (Mrs.), WoPks by: 

In the Ardennee. With 50 fine lUus- 
trations by Thomas R. Macquoid. 
Square 8yo, cloth extra, lOi. 60. 

Pictures and Legende fkH>m Nor- 
mandy and Brittany. With numer- 
ous lUustrations by Thomas R. 
Macquoid. Square 8yo^ cloth gilt, 

Through Normandy. With 90 lUus- 
trations byT. R. Macquoid. Square 
8yo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Through Brittany. With nnmerons 
lUustrations by T. R. Macquoid. 
Square 8vo, doth extra. 78. 6d. 

About Yorkshire With 67 lUustra- 
tions by T. R. Macquoid, Bngraysd 
by Swain. Square 8 vo, cloth extra, 
108. 6d. 

The Evil Eys, snd other Stories. 
Crown 8to, cloth extra, 88. 6d. { post 
8yo, iUustrated boards, 88. 

Lost Rosow and other Stories. Cfoim 
8yo, doth extra, 88. 6A, ; pott 8fSb 

Ulu8trated boards, 88. 
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Mackay. — Interludes and Un- 

d«Pton««: or, Moiic at Twilight By 
Chawlis Maceat, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 
doth extra, Si. 

Maglolan'8 Own Book n'he): 

P aifwui anceg with Caps ana Balla, 
Bggi, Hate. HandkerchteCs, Ac All 
from actnal EzMrienca. Edited by 
W. H. Ckkmbiu Withaoo Illustrations. 
Crown Byo, doth extra, 4s. 6d. 

Magio No Mystery : Tricks with 

Cards, Dice, Balls, Ac, with ftilly 
descriptiye Directions; the Art of 
Secret Writing ; Training of Perform- 
ing .Animals, &c. With Colonred 
Fmntispiece and many lUnstrations. 
Crown 8TO, doth extra, 4b. 6d. 

Magna Chapta. An exact Fac- 
simile of the Original in the British 
Mnsenm, printed on fine plate paper, 
S feet by a feet, with Arms and Seals 
emblazoned in Gdd and Colours. 
Price 6i. 

Mallock (W. H.), Works by: 

The New Republic; or, Culture, Faith 
and Philosophv in an Enelish Country 
House. Post ovo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. ; 
Cheap Edition, illustrated boards, 2i. 

The New Paul and Virginia: or, Posi- 
tivism on an Island. Post Byo, cloth 
limp, 28. 6A. 

Poeme. Small 4to, bound in parch- 
ment, 88. 

Is Life worth Living P Crown Svo, 
doth extra, 6b. 

Mallopy's (Sir Thomas) Mort 

d'Arthur : The Stories of King Arthur 
and of the Knights of the Round Table. 
Edited by B. Montoombrib Ranking. 
Post Svo, clothiimp, 2s. 

Marlowe's Works. Inclnding 

his Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and Introduction, by Col. Cunning- 
HAM. Crown Svo, doth extra, 68. 

Marry at (Florence), Novels by: 

Crown Svo, doth extra, SB. 6d. each ; or, 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Open ! Sesame I 

Written In Fire. 



Post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
A Harvest of Wild Oate. 
A Little SteiMon. 
Fighting the Air. 



Mark Twain, Works dy: ^ 

The Choice Works of Mr u*k Twain. 
Revised and Corrected throughout br 
the Author. With Life, Portrait, and 
numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo, 
doth extra, 78. 6d. 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 

With too Illestrations. Small Svo, 
cloth extra, 7b. 6d. Chbaf Edition, 
illustrated boards, 28. 
An Idle Exour8lon,and other Sketches. 
Post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. 

The Prince and the Pauper. V^th 
nearly 200 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

The Innooents Abroad ; or. The New 
Pilgrim's Progress : Being some Ac- 
count of the Steamship *' Quaker 
City's" Pleasure Excursion to 
Europe and the Hdy Land. With 
834 Illustrations. Crown Svo. doth 
extra, 78. 6d. Chsap Edition (under 
the title of " Mark Twain*s Plbasokb 
Tup *'), post Svo, illust boards, 28. 

A Tramp Abroad. With 314 Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

The Stolen White Elephant, Ac. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Life en the MIesiseippl. With about 
300 Original IHustrations. Crown 
Svo, doth extra, 78. 6d. 

Masslnger's Plays. From the 
Text of William Gifforo. Edited 
by Col. CuNNiNQHAM. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 6b. 

Mayhew. — London Characters 

and the Humorous Side of London 
Life. By Hbnry Mayhbw. With 
numerous IlIuMrations. Crown Sve, 
cloth extra, 88. 6d. 

Mayfair Library, The: 
Post Svo, cloth limp, 2a. 6d. per Volume 

A Journey Round My Room. By 
Xavibr dk Maistrb. Translated 
by Hbnry Attwxll. 

Latter-Day Lyrics. Edited by W. 
Davbnport Adams. 

Quips and Quiddities. Selected by 
W. Davbnport Adams. 

The Agony Column of "The Times," 
from 1800 to 1S70. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Alicb Clay. 

Balzao's "Comedle Humalne" and 
its Author. With Translations by 
H. H. Walker. 

Melancholy Anatomised : A Popular 
Abridgment of ** Burton's Anslomy 
of Melancholy." 

Gastronomy as a Fine Art. By 
BrillaT'Savarin, 
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Matfaxk Librart, continued^ 
TtM Speeohes of Charles Olokens. 
Literary Frivolltlea, Fancies, Folllet, 

arid Frolic By W. T. Dobsoh. 
Poetical Ingenuities an<« Eccentrici- 
ties. Selected and Edited by W. T. 

DOBSON. 

The Cupboard Papers ByFw-BEfl. 

Original Plajrs by W. S. Gm^rt. 
F1118T Sbries. Contammg: The 
Wicked World — Pygmalion and 
Galatea- Charity -The Pnncess- 
Ihe Palace of Truth- Trial by Jury. 

OrUlnal Plays by W. S. Gilbbrt. 
Second Series. Containing : Broken 
Hearts -Engaged- Sweethearte- 
Grrtchen— Dan'l Druce— Tom Cobb 
— H.M.S. Pinafore— The Sorcerer 
—The Pirates of Penzance. 

Songs of IHsh Wit and Humour. 
CoUectedandEditedbyA.PERCBVAL 

Graves. 
Animals and their Masters. By Sir 

Arthur Helps. 
Social Pressure. By Sir Arthur 

Helps 
CurlQslties of Criticism. By Hemrt 

J. Jennings. 
The Autocrat of the BreaktfestTable. 

By OuvER Wendell Holmes, li- 
^ lustrated by J. Gordon Thomson. 
Pencil and Palette, By Robert 

Kempt 
Little Essays: Passages from the 

Letters of Charles Lamb. Selected 

and Edited by Percy Fitzgerald. 
Clerical Anecdotes. By Jacob Lar- 

weoD. 
Forensic Anecdotes: or, Humour and 

Curiosities of the Law and Men of 

Law. By Jacob Larwood. 
Theatrical Anecdotes. By Jacob 

Larwood. 
Carols of Cockayne. By Henry S. 

Leigh. 
Jeux d'Esprlt. Edited by Henry S. 

Leigh. 
True History of Joshua Davidson. 

By E. Lynn Linton. 
Witch Stories. By E. Lynn Linton. 
Pastimes and Players. By Robert 

Macgrbgor. 
The New Paul and Virginia. By 

W. H. Mallocx. 
The New Republic. By W. H. Mal- 

LOCK. 

Puck on Pegasus. By H.Cholmondb- 
lby'Pemnbll. 

Pegasus Re-Saddled. Bv H- ^op" 
Jondeley-Pennell, Illustrated by 

George Du Maurier. 



Mayfaxr Library, continued-^ 

Muses of Mayfalr. Edited by H. 

Cholmondblby-Pbnnell. 
Thoreau: His Life and Aims. By 

H A. Page. 
Punlaiia. By the Hon. Hugh Rowley. 
More Punlana. By the Hon. Hugh 

Rowley. 
The Philosophy of Handwriting. By 

Don Felix db Salamanca. 
By Stream and Sea. By William 

Senior 
Old Stories Re-told. By Walter 

Thornbury. 
Leaves from a Naturalist's Note- 
Book. By Dr. And rew Wilson. 

Medicine, Family.— One Thou- 
sand Medical Maxims and Surgical 
Hints, for Infancy, Adult Life, Middle 
Age, and Old Age. By N. E. Davibs, 
Licentiate of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London. Crown 8vo, 
Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 

Merry Circle (The) : A Book of 

New Intellectual Games and Amuse- 
ments. By Clara Bbllbw. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo» 
cloth extra, 4fl. 6d. 

Middlemass (Jean), Novels by: 

Touch and Go. Crown 8vo, cloth- 
extra, 3b. 6d. : post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 28. 

Mr. Dorllllon. Post 8to, illustrated 
boards, 28. 

Miller. — Physiology for the 

Young: or. The House of Life: Hu- 
man Physiology, with its applicatioiif 
to the Preservation of Health. For 
use in Classes and Popular Reading. 
With numerous Illustrations. By Mrs. 
F. Fenwick Miller. Small 8vo, cloth 
limp, 28. 6d. . 

Milton (J. L.). Works by : 

' The Hygiene of the Skin. A Concise 
Set of Rules for the Management of 
the Skin; with Directions for Diet, 
Wines, Soaps, Baths, &c. Small 8vo» 
18. ; cloth extra. Is. Sd. 

The Bath In Diaeasee of the Skin. 
Small 8vo, Is. ; cloth extra, 18. 6d. 

The Laws of Life, and their Relation 
to Diseases of the Skin. Small 8vo, 
18. ; cloth extra, l8. 6d. 

Moncrleff. — The Abdication ; 

or. Time Tries All. An Historical 
Drama. By W. D. Scott-Momcrieff. 
With Seven Etchings by Tohm Pettie, 
R.A., W. Q. Orchardson, R.A., J. 
MacWhirter, A.R.A., Colih Huhtbr, 
R. Macbeth, and 'Pom Graham. Large 
I 4to, bound in buckram, 211. 
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Murray (D. Christie), Novels 

by. Orovm 8 vo,cloth extra, u. 6d. each ; 
poet 8vo, illustrated bdi., Si. each. 

A Llf»*e AtoneiiMnt. 

A Mod«l Father. 



Crown 8to, cloth extra, 88. M. each. 

ioaeph'e Coat. With lUnttxationa by 
F. Barmard. 

Coals of Fire. With ninetratioiis by 
Aktbur Hopkins and others. 

Val Strange: A Story of the Primrose 
Way. 

Hearts. 

By the Gate of the Sea. Illostrated 
by WixxiAu Small. 

The Way of the World. Three Vols., 
crown Svo, Sis. 6d. [Shortly. 

North Italian Folk. By Mrs. 

CoMYMS Carr. Illust. by Rakdol^ 
Caldrcott. Sq. 8vo, cloth eztra,7i. wL 

Number Nip (Stories cUt>out), 

the Spirit of the Giant Mountains. 
Retold for Children by Walter 
Grahamr. With Illustrations by T. 
MoYR Smith. Post 8vo, cloth extra, M. 

Nursery Hints: A Mother's 

Guide in Health and Disease. By N. 
E. Davirs, L.R.C.P. Crown 8^0^ If. ; 
cloth. Is. 6d. 

Oliphant. — Whlteiadles : A 

Novel. With Illustrations by Arthur 
HoPKiMS and Hbmry Woods. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 88. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

O'Rellly.—Phoebe's Fortunes : 

A Novel. With Illustrations by Hrnrt 
Tuck. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2i. 

b'Shaughnessy (Arth.), Works 

by: 
Songe of a Worker. Fcap. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78. 6d. 

Music and Moonlight. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Lays of Francs. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 10b. 6d. 

Oulda, Novels by. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 68. each ; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 28. each. 

Held In Bondage. 

Strath more. 

Chandos. 

Under Two Flage. 

Cecil Castlemalne's Gaga. 

Idalla. 



Ouioa's Novxls. eont i M utd ' 
Triootrln. 

Puck. u 

Folle Farina. 
A Dog of Flanders. 
Two Little Wooden Shoss. 



Signs. 

In a Winter City. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

Moths. 

Pipletrello. 

A Village Commune. 



In Maremma. Crown 8vo» elsth 
extra, 8s. 

BImbi: Stories for Chfldren. Soosre 
8vo, cloth eilt, cinnamon ed^ees, TsJA.; 
Popular Edition, crown ivo, doth 
extra, 88. 

Wanda: A NoveL Crown Svo, cloth 

extra, 68. 
Wisdom. Wit. and Pathos. Selected 

from the Works of Ouida by P. 

Stdmst Morris. Small crown Sfo^ 

cloth exd», 8s. 

Fpeeooee : Dramatic Sketches, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, IPs. 6d. 

Page (H. A.), Works by : 

Thoreau : His Life and Aims i A Study. 
With a Portrait. Post 8to, doth 
limp, 28. Sd. 

Lights on the Way : Some Tales with- 
in a Tale. By the late J. H. Albx- 
AMDBR, B.A. Edited by H. A. Paob. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, S8. 

Pascal's Provincial Letters. A 

New Translation, with Historical In- 
troduction and Motes, by T. M'Cris, 
D.D. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 

Paul Ferroll: 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Paul Ferroll : A Novel. 
Why Paul Ferroll Killed His Wife. 

Paul.— Gentle and Simple. By 

Margaret Aones Paul. With a 
Frontispiece by Helen Patersom. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. ; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 

Payn (James), Novels by. 

Each crown Svo, cloth extra, 88. 60.; 
or, post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Lost sir Maeslngberd. 

The Beet of Husbands. 

Walter's Word. 
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Jambs Paym's Novblb, couHnued^ 
Halves. | Fallen Fortunes. 

What He Cost Hei*. 
Less Black than We're Painted 
By Ppoxy 
Under One Roof. 
High Spirits. 
Carlyon's Year. 
A Confidential Agent 
Some Private Views. 
From Exile. 

,. Post 8vo,iUastratedbosxd8, 81. each. 
A Perfect Treasure. 
Bentlnck's Tutor. 
Murphy's Master 
A County Family. 
At Her Mercy. 
A Woman's Vengeanoe 
CecH's Tryst. 
The ClyfTlards of Clyffe. 
The Family Scapegrace. 
The Foster Brothers. 
Found Dead. 
Gwendoline's Harvest. 
Humorous Stories. 
Like Father, Like Son. 
A Marine Residence. 
Married Beneath Him. 
Mirk Abbey. 
Not Wooed, but Won. 
Two H undred Pounds Reward. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. each. 

A Grape from a Thorn. With lUua- 
tratioas by W. Small. 

For Cash Only. | Kit: A Memory. 

Three Vols., 
IShortly, 



The Canon's Ward, 
crown 8vo. 



Pennell (H. Cholmondeley), 

Works by: Post 8vo, cloth limp. 
8s. 6d. each. 

Puck on Pegasus. With Illastrations. 
The Musee of Mayfalr. Vera de 

Socitft^, Selected and Edited by H. 

C. Pbnnbll. 

Pegasus Re-Saddled. Withnnmerona 
fall-page Illastrations by Gborob Du 
Mauribr. 



Phelps.— Beyond the Qates. 

By ELI2ABBTH Stuart Phblps, 
Author of "The Gates Ajar.** Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. Published by 
special arrangement with the Author, 
ind Copyright in England and its 
]>spsndenoies« 



Pianohe (J. R.), Works by: 

The Cyolopssdla of Costume ; or, 
A Dictionary of Dress—Regal, Bo- 
elesiastical, Civil, and MUitary^--from 
the Earliest Period in England to the 
Reign of George the Third. Includ- 
ing Notices of Contemporaneous 
Fa^ions on the Continent, and a 
General History of the Costumes of 
the Principal Conntries of Enrope. 
Two Vols., demy 4to, half morocco, 
profusely Illustrated with Coloured 
and Plain Platea and Woodcuts, 
£7 7s. The Vols, mav also be had 
separated (each complete in itself) 
at £3 138. 6d. each : Vol. I. Thb 
Dictionary. Vol. II. A Gbnbrai. 
History of Costumb in Europb. 

The Pursuivant of Arms ; or. Her- 
aldry Founded upon Facts. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and 20o Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
78. 6d. 

Songs and Poems, from 1819 to 1879. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by his 
Daughter, Mrs. Mackarnbss. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6b. % 

PI rkls.— Trooping with Crows : 

A Story. By Cathbrinb Pirbis. Fcap. 
8vo, picture cover, l8. 

Play-time : Sayings and Doings 
ofBabyland. By Edward Stanford. 
Large 4to, handsomely printed in 
Colours, 58. 

Plutaroh's Lives of Illustrious 

Men. Translatsd from the Greek, 
with Notes Critical and Historical, ana 
a Life of Plutarch, by Torn and 
William Lanqhornb. Two Vols., 
8vo, cloth extra, with Portraits, 108. 6d. 

Poe (Edgar Allan) :— 

The Choice Works, in Prose and 
Poetry, of Edoar Allan Pob. With 
an Introductory Essay by Charlbs 
Baudblairb, Portrait and Fac- 
similes. Crown . 8vo, cloth extra, 
78. 6d. 

The Mystery of Marie Roget, and 
other Stories. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2b. 

Pope's Poetical Works. Com- 

{>lete in One Volume. Post 8vo, cloth 
hnp, 28. 

Prioe (E. C), Novels by: 

Valentina: A Sketch. With a Fron- 
tispiece by Hal Ludlow. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. ; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 

The Foreigners. Three Vols., erowa 
8vo, 818. ed. 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



Proctor (RIchd. A.), Works by ; 

f lowera or the Sky. With 55 niof- 

trations. SmaH crown Sro^ cloch 
extra, If. 8d. 

€Aay Stai* LMSons. With Star Maps 
for Every Ni^t in the Year, Draw- 
ings of the Constellations, Ac 
Crown 8to, cloth extra, ftk 

famtlInF 8olenoe Studlon. Crown 
970, cloth extra, 7i. 6A. 

liough Ways made Smooth: A 
Series of ramiliar Essays on Scien- 
tific SubjecU. Cr.Svo, cloth extra,6i. 

Cup Place among Inflnltlea : A Series 
of Essays contrasting onr Little 
Abode in Space and Time with the 
Infinities Around us. Crown 8yo, 
cloth extra, ftk 

The Expanse of Heaven : A Series 
of Essays on the Wonders of the 
Firmament. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6i. 

Saturn and Ita System. New and 
Revised Edition, with 13 Steel Plates. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, lOi. 6d. 

The Great Pyramid: Observatory, 
Tomb, and Temple. With Illns- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6i. 

Mysteries of Time and Space. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78. 6d. 

Wagea and Wants of Science 
Workera. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 

Pypotechnlst's Treasury (The); 

or. Complete Art of Making Fireworks. 
By Thomas Ksmtish. With nnmeroos 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
41. 6d. 

IRabelals' Works. Faithfully 

Translated from the French, with 
varionmi Notes, and numerous charac- 
teristic Illustrations by Gustavs 
Doa^ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

T(amb08Son.— Popular Astro- 
nomy. By J. Raubosson, Laureate 
of the Institute of France. Trans- 
lated bv C. B. Pitman. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, 
and a beautifully executed Chart ol 
Spectra, 7s. 6d. 

I^eader's Handbook (The) of 

Allusions, References, Plots, and 
Stories. By the Rev. Dr. Brbwbr. 
Third Edition, revised throug[hout, 
with a New Appendix, containmg a 
CoMPLSTB English Bibliography. 
•Crown 8vot 1,400 pages^ cloth extra, 
78. 6d. 



Reads (Charles, D.C.L.), Novels 

by. Each post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 88.; or crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, Illiistrated, 38. 6d. 

Peg Wofflntfton. lUostrated by & Li 
Fiu>ss» A.RJL 

Christie Johnatona. Illosftrated by 
William Small. 

It la Never Too Late to Mend. D- 
Instratedby G.J. Puiwbll. 

The Course of True Love Never did 
run Smooth. lUostrated by Hblm 

PATBaSOM. 

The Autobiography of a Thief; Jaek 
of aJITradee; and Jamee Lambert 
Illustrated by Matt Stbbtcb. 

Love me Llttl^ Love me Long, n- 
Instrated by Bi. Ellbm Edwabds. 

The Double Marriage. Illustrated 
bv Sir John Gilbbbt, R.A., snd 
Cbaklbs Kbbmb. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. Il- 
lustrated by Charlbs Kbbmb. 

Hard Cash. lUostrated by F. W. 

Lawson. 
Qrlfflth Qaunt. Illustrated by S. L. 

FiLOBS, A.R.A., and Wm. Small. 
Foul Play. Illustrated by Gbobob 

Da Mauribr. «» 

Put Youraelf In His Place. fUuft- 
trated by Robbrt Barmbs. 

A Terrible Temptation. Illustrated 
by Edward Hughbs and A. W. 

COOPBR. 

The Wandering Heir. Illustrated 
by Hblxm Patbrson, S. L. Fildbs, 
A.R.A. , Charlbs Grbbm, and Hbmrt 
Woods, A.R.A. 

A Simpleton. Illustrated by Katb 
Crauforo. 

A Woman-Hater. lUustrated by 
Thos. Couldbry. 

Readlana. With a Steel Plate Portrait 
of Charlbs Rbadb. 

A New Collection of Storlee. In 

Three Vols., crown 8vo. IPnponng, 

Richardson. — A Ministry of 

Health, and other Papers. By Bbm- 
jAMiN Ward Richardson, M.D.,te. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6i. 



RIddell (Mrs. J. H.), Novels by: 

Her MotheKe Darling. Crown 8vp, 
cloth extra, Ss. 6d. ; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2b. 

The Prince of Wales'e Garden Party, 
and other Stories. With a Fronti^ 
piece by M. Bllbn Edwards. Crowa 
8vo, cloth extra, 3b. 6d. 
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RImmep (Alfred), Works by : 

Oup Old Country Towns By Aukxd 
RxMiiBS. With over 50 lUastrationt 
bj the Anther. Square 8yo, cloth 
extra, gilt, lOi. 6d. 

Rambles Round Eton and Happow. 
By Alfred Rimiibr. With 50 Illus- 
trations by the Author. Square 8vo, 
cloth gilt, lOi. 6d. 

About England with DIokens. With 
58 Illustrations by Alfrbd Rxmmkk 
and C. A. Vandbrhoof. Square 8to, 
cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 

Robinson (F. W.), Novels by : 

Women are Strange. Crowa 8vOt 
doth extra, 88. Sd. 

The Hands of Justice. . Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 81. 6d. 

Robinson (Pliil), Works by: 

The Poets' Birds. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78. 6d. 

The Poets' Beasts. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78. 6d. lln preparation, 

Robinson Crusoe: A beautiful 
reproduction of Major's Edition, with 

g Woodcuts and Two Steel Plates by 
BORGB Cruikshanx, choicsly printeo. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7b. od. zoo 
9 Large-Paper copies, printed on hand- 
made paper, with India proofs of the 
lUnstrations, price 86s. 

Roohefouoauld's Maxims and 

Moral Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by Saimtb- 
Bbutb. Post Svo, cloth limp, 2s. 

Roll of Battle Abbey, The ; or. 

A List of the Principal Warriors who 
came over from Normandy with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and Settled in 
this Country, a.d. 1066-7. With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. Handsomely printed, 
price 6b. 

Rowley (Hon. Hugh), Works by: 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. each. 

Punlana: Riddles and Jokes. With 
numerous Illustrations. 

More Punlana. Profusely Illustrated. 

Russell (Clark) Round the 

Qalley-Flre. By W. Clark Russbll, 
Author of "The Wreck of the 
Gr§svenor" Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Sala Qasllght and Daylight. 

By Gborob Augustus Sala. Post 
8T0, illustrated boards, 2s. 



Sanson. — Seven Generations 

of Exeout loners: Memoirs of the 
Sanson Family (1688 to 1847). Edited 
by Hbmrt Samson. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 8s. fid. 

Saunders (John), Novels by: 

Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. each ; or 
post 8vo, hlnstrated boards, 2s. each. 

Bound to the Wheel. 

One Against the World. 

Guy Waterman 

The Lion In the Path. 

The Two Dreamers. 

Solence Qossip : An Illustrated 

Medium of Interchange and Gossip 
for Students and Lovers of Nature. 
Edited by T. £. Taylor, Ph.D., F.L.S.. 
F.G.S. Monthly, price 4d; Annual 
Subscription fis. (including PostafeX 
Vols. f. to XIV. may be had 
at 7s. 6d. each: and Vols. XV. to 
XIX. (X883). at 6s. each. Amona the 
subjects included in its pages will be 
found : Aquaria, Bees. Beetles, Birds, 
Butterflies, Ferns. Fish, Flies, Fossils, 
Fungi, Geoloay, Lichens, Microscopes, 
Mosses. Moths, Reptiles. Seaweeds, 
Spiders, Telescopes, Wild Flowers, 
worms, &C. 

"Secret Out" Series, The: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, proiusely Illus- 
trated, is. 6d. each. 
The Secret Out; One Thousand 
Tricks with Cards, and other Re- 
creations; with Entertaining Experi- 
ments in Drawing-room or " White 
Magic." By W. H. Crbmbs. 300 
Engravings. 

The Pyrotechnist's Treasury; or. 
Complete Art of Making Fireworks 
By Tmouas Kentish. With numer- 
ous Illustrations. 

The Art of Amusing : A Collection ot 
Graceful Arts,Games,Tricks, Puzzles, 
and Charades. By Frank Bbllbw. 
With 300 Illustrations. 

Hanky-Panky: Very Easy Tricks, 
Very Difficult Tricks, White Magic, 
Sleight of Hand. Edited by W. H. 
CaxMBR. With 200 Illustrations. 

The Merry Circle : A Book of New 

Intellectual Games and Amusements. 

By Clara Bbllbw. With many 

Illustrations. 
Magician's Own Book: Performances 

with Cups and Balls, Eggs, Hats. 

Handkerchiefs, &c. All from actual 

Experience. Edited by W. H. Cut* 

M BR. aoo Illustrations, 
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Xbs " SscRBT Out" SEKatB,eoiiHfNU^^ 
Matfio No Mystery: Tricks with 
Cards, Dice, Balls, &c., with folly 
descriptive Directions; the Art of 
Secret Writing; Training of Per- 
forming Animals, ftc. With Cb- 
lonredFrontispiece aad many lUns- 
trations. 

Senior (William), Works by : 

Trmvel and Trout In the Antipodes. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

By Stream and Sea. Post 8to, cloth 
limp, 28. 6d. 

Seven Sagas (The) of Prehls- 

torlo Man. By Jambs H. Stoddabt, 
Author of •« The Village Life." Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. [Shortly, 

Shakespeare : 

The First Folio Shakespeare.— Mr. 
William Shaksspbars's Comedies, 
Histories, and Tragedies. Puhlished 
accordingto the true Originall Copies. 
London, Printed by Isaac Iaooard 
and Ed. Blount. z633.~A Repro- 
duction of the extremely rare original, 
in reduced feu»imile, by a photogra- 
phic process— ensurmg the strictest 
accuracy in every detail. Small 8to, 
half-Roxburghe, 78. 6d. 

The Lansdowne Shakespeare. Beau- 
tifully printed in red and black, in 
small out very clear type. With 
engraved facsimile ef Droksbout's 
Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Shakespeare for Children: Tales 
fhom Shakespeare. By Charles 
and Mary Lamb. With numerous 
Illustrations, coloured and plain, by 
J. MoYR Smith. Crown 4to, clotn 
gUt,68. 

The Handbook of SheJcespeare 
Muslo. Bein^ an Account of 350 
Pieces of Music, set to Words taken 
from the Plays and Poems of Shake- 
speare, the compositions ranging 
from the Elizabethan Age to the 
Present Time. By Alfred Roffe. 
4to, half-Roxburgbe, 78. 

A Study of Shakespeare. By Aloer- 
MON Charles Swinburne. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 8b. 

Shelley's Complete Works, in 

Four Vols., post 8vo, cloth limp, 88. ; 
or separately, 28. each. Vol. I. con- 
tains his Early Poems, Queen Mab, 
ftc, with an Introduction by Leigh 
Hunt; Vol. II., his Later Poems, 
I,aon and Cythna, &c. ; Vol. III., 
Posthumous Poems,the Shelley Papers, 
ftc. : Vol. IV., his Prose Works, in- 
cluding A Refutation of Deism, Zas- 
trozzi, St. Irvyne, &c. 



Sherldan'8 Complete Woi^ks, 

with Life and Anecdotes. Including 
his Dramatic Writing, printed from 
the Original Editions* fais Works in 
Prose and Poetry, TransUtions, 
Speeches, Jokes, Puns, fta With a 
Collection of Sheridaniana. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 10 ftillrpage 
Tinted Illustrations, 78. 6d. 

Short Sayings of Qreat Men. 

With Historical and Explanatory 
Notes by Samuel A. Bent, M.A. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Sidney's (Sir Philip) Compiete 

Poetloal Works, including all those in 
"Arcadia." With Portrait, Memorial- 
Introduction, Essay on the Poetnr of 
Sidney, and Notes, by the Rey. A. B. 
Grosart, D.D. Three Vols., crown 
8vo^ cloth boards, 188. 

Signboards : Their History. 
With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns 
and Remarkable Characters. By 
Jacob Larwood and John Camden 
hotten. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
with zoo Illustrations, 78. Sd. 

Sims (G. R.).— How the Poor 

Live. By George R. Sims. With 60 
Illustrations by Frederics Barnard. 
Large 4to, 18. « 



V 



Slcetchley.-— A l^atoh In the> 
Dark. By Arthur Sxstcblbt. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Slang Dictionary, The: Ety- 
mological, Historical, and Anecdotal. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 08. 6d. 

Smith (J. Moyr), Worlcs by : 

The Prince of Argot Is : A Story of the 
Old Greek Fairy Time. By J. Moyr 
Smith. Small 8vo, cloth extra, with 
130 Illustrations, 8s. 61. 

Tales of Old Thule. Collected and 
Illustrated bv J. Moyr Smith. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, profusely Il- 
lustrated, 68. 

The Wooing of the Water WItoh : 
A Northern Oddity. By Evan Dax.- 
dornb. Illustrated by J. Motr 
Smith. Small 8vo, cloth extn, 6ft. 

South-Westi The New : Travel- 
ling Sketches from Kansas, New 
Mexico,Arizona, and Northern Mexico. 
By Ernst von Hesse- Wartboo. 
with zoo fine Illustrations and 3 Maps. 
8vo, cloth extra, 148. [fn preparation. 
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8paldlng.-Ellzabethan Demon- 

ology: An Easar in lUostration of 
the Belief in the Existence of Devils, 
'and the Powers possessed by Them. 
By T. Alprbd SpAU>im, LIaB, 
Crown Bvo, cloth eitra, 6l. 

Speight. — The Mysteriee of 

Heron Dyke. By T. W. Spbioht. 
With a Frontispiece by M. Bllbn 
Edwards. Crown 8,vo, cloth extra, 
Si. M. ; post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Speneep for Child pen. By M. 

H. TowRT. With Illustrations by 
Waltbe J. MoROAN. Crown Ato, with 
Coloured Illustrations, cloth gilt, 6i. 

Staunton Laws and Rpactlcb 

of Ghees ; Together with an Analysis 
of the Openings, and a Treatise on 
End Games. By Howard Staunton. 
Edited by Robbrt B. Woriiald. A 
New Edition, small crown 8vo, doth 
extra, to. 

Stedman. — VIctoplan Poete : 

Critical Essays. By Edmund Clarbmcb 
Stbdm AN. Crown Svo, extra, 91. 

Stepndale.— The Afghan Knife: 

A Novel. BvRobbrtAriiitagbStbrn- 
DALB. Cr. 6vo, cloth extra, 8l. 6d.; post 
Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Steveneon (R.Louis), Wopks by : 

FamTllap Studies of Men and Books. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, fis. 

New Arabian Nights. New and 
. Cheaper Edit. Cr.Svo, cloth extra, 68. 

The^ Silverado Squatters: Sketches 
from a Califomian Mountain. With 
Frontispiece. Cr. Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 

St. John.— A Levantine Family. 

By Baylb St. John. Post Svo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 

Stoddapd.— Summep Cpulsing 

In the South Seas. By Charlbs 
Warrbn Stoddard. Illustrated by 
Wallis Mackay. Crown Svo. doth 
extra, 8s. 6d. 

St. Pleppe Paul and VIpglnIa, 

and The Indian Cottage. By Bbr- 
mardin db St. Pibrrb. Edited, with 
9 Life, by the Rev. E. Clarkb. Post 
Svo, cloth limp, 2s. 

Stoples fpom Fopeign Novel- 
ists. With Notices of their Lives and 
Writings. By Hblbn and Aucb Zim- 
mbrn; and a Frontiapieoei Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. IShortly. 



Stputt'8 Sports and Pastimes 

of the People of England; including 
the Rural and Domestic Recreations, 
May Games, Mummeries, Shows, Pro- 
cessions, Pageants, and Pompons 
Spectacles, from the Earliest Period 
to the Present Time. With 140 Illus- 
trations. Edited by William Homb. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Suburban Homes (The) of 

London: A Residential Guide to 
Favourite London Localities, their 
Society, Celebrities, and Associations. 
With Notes on their Rental. Rates,and 
House Accommodation, with a Map 
of Suburban London. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Swift's Choloe Wopks, in Prose 
and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, 
and Facsimiles of the Maps in the 
Original Edition of <« Gulliver's 
Travels.*' Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Swinbupne (Algepnon C), 

Works by: 

The Queen Mother and Rosamond. 
Fcap. Svo, 6s. 

Atalanta In Calydon. Crown Svo, 6i« 

Chastelard. A Tragedy. Crown Svo, 
7s. 

Poems and Ballads. First Sbribs. 
Fcap. Svo, 8s. Also in crown Svo, 
at same price. 

Poems and Ballads. Sbcond Sbribs. 
Fcap. Svo, 8s. Also in crown Svo, at 
same price. 

Notes on Poems and Reviews. Svo, 
Is. 

William Blake: A Critical Essay. 
With Facsimile Paintings. Demy 
Svo, 16s. 

Songs before Sunrise. Crown Svo, 
10s. 6d. 

Bothwell: A Tragedy. Crown Svo, 
128. 6d. 

George Chapman : An Essay. Crown 
Svo, 7s. 

Songs of Two Nations. Crown Svo, 

6s. 
Essays and Studies. Crown Svo, 128. 
Ereohtheus: A Tragedy. Crown Svo, 

6s. 
Note of an English Republican on 

the Muscovite Crusade. Svo, Is. 
A Note on Charlotte Bronte. Crown 

Svo, 68. 

A Study of Shakespeare. Crown 
Svo, 88. 

Songs of the Springtides. Crowa 
Svo, 6s. 



BOOKS PUBUSHED BY 



A» C SwivBumrafs Woaxs, i 
StuMm In Song, down 8vo, 1ft. 

Maty Stuart: A Tr»gtdj. 

8vO| flft> 

Trtotnun of LyotMSM^ 
POfinSi Cnywn 8vo^ Sl 

A Century of Roundota. Small 4101, 
cloth ertni,<ii 

Syntax's (Dp.) Three Tours: 

In Search of the PSctnresqiie, in Search 
of CoOTolation. and in Search of a 
Wife. With the whole of RowiJuii>- 
soa's droU page lUostnitioos in Orionn 
and a Lile of the Anthor by J. C 
HoTTBv. Medium 8to. cloth extra, 
78. 6d. 

Taine*s History of English 

Lfteratura. Translated hy Hxhrt 
Van Laum. Poor VolSn saaaU 8vo, 
doth boards, 808.— Popdulb Bditiom, 
in Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
188. 

Taylor's (Bayard) Diversions 

of the Echo Club: Bnrlesqnes of 
Modem Writers Post 8vo, doth limp, 



Taylor's (Tom) Historical 

Dramas: "Clancaity," "Jeanne 
Dare," "Twixt Axe and Crown," 
"The Fool's Revenge," ** Arkwrighfs 
Wife/' "Anne Boleyn, "Plot and 
Passion." One Vol., crown Svo, cloth 
extra, 78. 6d. 

%* The Plays may also be had sepa- 
rately, at Is. each. 

Thac((erayana: Notes and Anec- 
dotes. Illustrated by Hundreds of 
Sketches by William Makbpbacb 
Thacxxray. depicting Humorous 
Incidents m his School-life, and 
Favourite Characters in the books of 
his ever]r-day reading. With Coloured 
Frontispiece. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 
78. ed. 

Thomas (Bertha), Novels by. 

Each crown Svo, doth extra, 38. 6d.; or 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Cresslda. 

Ppoud Malsle. 

The VlollnPlayei*. 

Thomson's Season s and Castle 

of Indolence. With a Biographical 
and Critical Introduction by Allan 
CuMNiNOHAii, and over so fine Illustra- 
tions on Steel and Wood. Crown Svo, 
doth extra, gilt edges, 78. 6d. 



Thombury (Walter), Worlcs 
by: 

Hauntad London. Edited by Bo- 
WABD WALVoan, M.A. With lUne- 
tratians by P. W. Paikrolt, F.SJL 
Crown Svo, doth extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Life and Correepondenoe of 
J. M. W. Turner. Fennded apon 
Letters and Papers furnished bf his 
Friends and fellow Academietans. 
With nmneroQS Illustratioas in 
Cdonrs, facrimiled from Tamer's 
Ori^nal Drawings. Crown Svo, doth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 

Old Stories Re-told. Post Svo^ doth 
limp, 2b. 6d. 

Tales for the Marines. Post Svo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 

Timbs (John), Works by : 

The HIetory of Clubs and Club Life 
In London. With Anecdotes of its 
Famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, 
and Taverns. With numerous lllns- 
trations. Cr. Svo, doth extra, 78. 6d. 

Englleh Eccentrloe and Eooen- 
tricltles: Stories of Wealth and 
Fashion, Delusions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights 
and Sporting Scenes. Eccentric 
Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men of 
Letters, &c. With nearlv 50 Illnsts. 
Crown Svo, doth extra, 78. 8d. 

Torrens. — The Marquess 

Wellesley, Architect of BmTOre. An 
Historic Portrait. By W. M. Toa- 
RBMS, M.P. Demy Svo, doth extra, 14s. 

Trollope (Anthony), Novels by: 

The Way We Live Now. With lUus- 
trations. Crown Svo, doth extra, 
38. 6d. post Svo, fllust. boards, 28. 

The Amerlean Senator. Cr. Svo, d. 
extra, 38. 6d.; post Svo, illust. bds., 2b. 

Kept In the Dark. With a Frontis- 
piece by J. B. MxLLAis, ILA. Crowa 
Svo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. 

Frau Frohmann, &o. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown Svo, doth extra, 38. ML 

Marlon Fay. Cr. Svo, d. extra, Ss. 6d. 

Mr. Soarborough's Family. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. 

The Land • Leaguers. Three Vd8.» 
crown Svo, 3l8. 6d. 

Trollope(FranoesE.),Worksby: 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 38. M. each. 

Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Mabel's Ppogrese. 
Anne Furness. 
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TiK>llope(T. A.).->Diamond Cut 

Diamond, and other Stories. By 
Thomas Adolphus Trollops. Crown 
8yo, cloth extra, 81. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 

Tytlep (Sarah), Novels by: 

What She Came Through. Crown 
^ 8vo, cloth extra. 8s. 6d. ; post 8vo, 
^ iilnstrated boards, 28. 

The Bride's Pass. With a Frontis- 
piece by P. MacNab. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 38. 6d. 

Vcm Laun.— History of French 

Literature. By Henry Van Laun. 
Complete in Three Vols., demy 8vo, 
cloth boards, 78. 6d. each. 

Villarl. — A Qouble Bond: A 
Story. By Linda Villarx. Fcap. 
Svo, picture cover, l8. 

Waloott.^ Church Work and 

Life In English Minsters; and the 
English Student's Monasticon. By the 
Rev. Mackbnzib B. C. Walcott,1B.D. 
Two VolSn crown 8vo, cloth eztra» 
with Map and Ground-Plans, lis. 

Walford (Edw.,M.A.),Worksby: 

The County Families of the United 
Kingdom. Containing Notices of 
the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Educa- 
tion, &c., of more than ia,ooo dis- 
tfaieuished Heads of Families, their 
Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the 
Offices tney hold or have held, their 
Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, 
Ac. Twenty-fourth Annual Edition, 
for Z884, cloth, full gilt, 508. [ShorUy. 

The Shilling Peerage (1883). Con- 
taining an Alphabetical List of the 
House of Lords, Dates of Creation, 
Lists of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
Addresses, &c. ssmo, cleth, l8. 
Published annually. 

The Shilling Baronetage (1883). 
Containing an Alphabetical List of 
the Baronets of the United Kingdom, 
Short Biographical Notices, Dates 
of Creation, Addresses, &c. same, 
cloth, l8. Published annually. 

The Shilling Knlghts^se (1883). Con- 
taining an Alphabetical List of the 
Knights of tne United Kin^om, 
short Biographical Notices, Dates 
of Creation. Addresses, && same, 
cloth, l8. Published annually. 

The Shilling House of Commons 
(1883). Containing a List of all the 
Members of the Bntish Parliament, 
their Town and Country Addresses. 
&& ssmo, cloth. Is. Published 
annually. 



Edw. Walford's Works, continued— 

The Complete Peerage, Baronet- 
age, Knightage, and House of 
Commons (1883). In One Volume, 
royal same, cloth extra, gilt edges, 
68. Published annually. 

Haunted London. By Walter 
Thornbury. Edited by Edward 
Walford, M.A. With illustrations 
by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Walton and Cotton's Complete 

Angler; or. The Contemplative Man's 
Recreation; being a Discourse of 
Rivers, Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, 
written by Izaak Walton; and In- 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or 
Grayling in a clear Stream, by Charlbs 
Cotton. With Original Memoirs and 
Notes by Sir Harris Nicolas, and 
61 Com>erplate Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth antique, 78. 6d. 

Wanderer's Library, The : 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. each. 

Wanderings In Patagonia; or. Life 
among the Ostrich Hunters. Bj 
Julius Bbbrbohm. Illustrated. 

Camp Notes: Stories of Sport and 
Adventure in Asia, Africa, and 
America. By Frbdbrick Boylb. 

Savage Life. By Frbdbrick Boylb. 

Merrle England In the Olden Time. 
By Gborgb Danibl. With Illustra- 
tions by Robt. Cruikshank. 

CIrous Life and CIrous Celebrities. 
By Thomas Frost. 

The Lives of the Coi\|urer8. By 
Thomas Frost. 

The Old Showmen and the Old 
London Fairs. By Thomas Frost. 

Low-Llfs Deeps. An Account of the 
Strange Fish to be found there. Bj 
Jambs Grbbnwood. 

The Wilds of London. By Jambs 
Grbbnwood. 

Tunis: The Land and' the People. 
By the Chevalier de Hbsss-war- 
tboo. With 23 Illustrations. 

The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity. 
Edited by Charlbs Hindlby. 

The World Behind the Scenes. By 
Pbrct Fitzobralo. 

Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings: 
Including the Origin of Signs, and 
Rraiinisoences connected with Ta- 
verns, Coffee Houses, Clubs. &c. 
By Charlbs Hindlby. With Illasts. 

The QenlaJ Showman : Lifs and Ad- 
ventures of Artemus Ward. By B. F. 
HmosTON. With a Frontispieoe. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



Ths Wamosebb's Libkakt, eonHnued^ 

The Story of tho London Parks. 
By Jacob Labwooo. With Illosts. 

l.ondon ChBTBOtort. By Hbbby Mat- 
BBW. lUustrated. 

Savon OenerBtloHB of Exeeut loners : 
Memoirt of the Sanson Family 
(1688 to Z847). Edited by Hbmbt 

SAMSOM. 

Summer Cruising in the South 
Seas. By Chaklbs Warbbn Stod- 
DABD. lUnst by Waixis Macbay, 

Warnep. — A Roundabout Jour- 
ney. By Chablbs Dudlbt Wabnbb, 
Author of '* My Summer in a Garden." 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6l. 

Warrants, &c.:— 

Warrant to Execute Charlee I. An 
exact Facsimile, with the Fifty-nine 
Signatures, and corresponding Seals. 
Carefully printed on paper to unitate 
the Origmal, 24 in. by i4in. Price 2m, 

Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of 
Soote. An exact Facsimile, includ- 
ing the Signature of Queen Elixa- 
beth, and a Facsimile of the Great 

^ Seal. Beautifully printed on paper 
to imitate the Original MS. Price 28. 

Magna Charta. An Exact Facsimile 
oT the Original Document In the 
British Museum, printed on fine 
plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by z 
feet wide, with the Arms and Seals 
emblaxoned in Gold and Colours. 
Price 6b. 

The Roll of Battle Abbey; or, A List 
of the Principal Warriors who came 
over from Normandy with William 
the Conqueror, and Settled in this 
Country. a.o. Z066-7. With the 
principal Arms emblasoned in Gold 
and Colours. Price 68. 

Westropp.— Handbook of Pot- 
tery and Porcelain : or. History of 
those Arts from the Earliest Period. 
By HoDDEB M. WxsTBOPP. With nu- 
merous Illustrations, and a List of 
Marks. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 41. 6d. 

Whistler v. Ruskin: Art and 

Art Critics. By J. A. MACNBXLit 
' Whistlbb, Seventh Edition, square 
8vo, 18. 

White's Natural History of 
Sel borne. Edited, with Additions, by 
Thomas Brown, F.L.S. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2b. 



Wilson (Dr. Andrew, F.R.8.E.), 
Worka by: % 

Chaptera on Evolution: A Popular 
History of the Darwinian and 
Allied Theories of Development. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, with 299 lUastrations, 78. 6d. 

Leavee ftfom a Naturallat'a Note- 
book. Poet 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

Leteure-Tlme Stud lee, chiefly Bio- 
logical. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, with Illustrations, 68. 

Williams (W. Mattleu, F.RAS.^ 

Worka by: 

Solenoe In Short Chaptere. Crowa 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

A Simple Treatise on Heat. Crown 

8vo, cloth limp, with Illastration% 
28. 6d. 

Wilson (C.E.).--Per8ian Wit and 

Humour: Being the Sixth Book of 
the Baharistan of Jami, Translated 
for the first time from the Original 
Persian into English Prose and Vease. 
V^th Notes by C. B. Wilson, M.R.A.S., 
Assistant Librarian Royal Academy of 
Arts. Cr. 8vo, parchment binding, 48. 

Winter (J. 8.), Stories by : /• 

Cavalry Life. Crown 8vo, cloth octra, 

88.60. 
Regimental Legenda. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, 38. 6d. 

Wood. — Sablna: A Novel By 

Lady Wood. Post 8vo, illnstrated 
boards, 28. 

Words, Facts, and Phrases: 

A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and 
Out-of-the-way Matters. By Eli>B2ER 
Edwards. Crown 8vo, half-bonnd, 
128. 6d. 

Wright (Thomas), Works by: 

Caricature HIetory of the Georgee. 

(The House of Hanover.) With 40Q 
Pictures, Caricatnaes, Squibs, fisoad- 
sides, Window Pictures, &c Ciown 
8yo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 
HIetory of Carloature and of th€ 
Groteeque In Art, Literature 
Sculpture, and Painting. Profusely 
Illustrated by F. W. Fairholt, 
F.S.A. Large post 8vo, cloth extra, 
78. 6d. 

Yates (Edmund), Novels by : 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards Si. each« 
Castaway. 
The Forlorn Hope. 
Land at Last 
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NOVELS BY THE BEST AUTHOBB. 
NEW NOVELS at every Library. 



All In a Qai*den Falip. By Waltxx 
Bbsant. Three Vols. 

Annan Water. ByRoBBRT Buchanan. 
Three Vols. 

Fanoy Five. &0. By Cbarlbs Gibbon. 

Three Vols. [Shortly, 

Fortune's Fool. By Julian Haw- 
thorns. Three Vols. 

Beatrix Randolph. By Julian Haw- 
THONNB. Two Vols. ISkoftly, 

lone. B. Lynn Linton. Three Vols. 

The Way of tha World. By D. Cnri»- 
TiB Murray. Three Vols. [Shortly. 



The Foreigners. By B. C Prigs* 

Three Vols. 

Maid of Athens. ByJustinMcCartht, 
M.P. With la Illustrations by Frbo. 
Barnard. Three Vols. 

The Canon's Ward. By Jambs Payn. 

Three Vols. ZShortly. 

A New Collection of Stories by 
Charlbs Rbadb. Three Vols. 

[ShorUy. 

The Land-Leaguers. By Anthony 
Trollopb. Three Vols. 



THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 

Pspniar Stories by the Best Authors. Library Editions, many Illustrated, 

crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8l. 6d. each. 



BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 
Maid, Wife, or Widow P 

BY W. BESANT & JAMES RICE. 
Ready-Money Mortlboy 
My Little Qlrl. 
The Case of Mr. Luoraft. 
This Son of Vulcan. 
With Harp and Crown. 
The Golden Butterfly. 
By Cella's Arbour. 
The Monks of Thelema. 
Twas In Trafalgar's Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 
Tha Ten Years' Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

BY WALTER BBSANT. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains' Room. 

BY ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
A Ch4ld of Nature. 
God and the Man. 
Tha Shadow of tha Sword. 
Tha Martyrdom of Madelina 
Lova Ma for Evev^ 

BY MRS. H. LOVBTT CAMERON. 
Daeslvers Ever. 
Juliet's Guardian. 



BY MORTIMER COLLINS, 
Sweet Anne Page. 
Transmigration. 
From Midnight to Midnight. 

MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS, 
BIcMksmlth and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play me Falsa 

BY WILKIE COLLINS. 



Anton Ina. 
Basil. 

Hide and Seek. 
The Dead Secret. 
Queen of Hearta 
My Miscellanies. 
Woman In White. 
The Moonstona 
Man and Wills. 
Poor Miss Finch. 
Miss or Mrs P 



New Magdalen. 
The Frozen Deep. 
The Law and the 

Lady. 
TheTwo Destinies 
Haunted Hotel 
The Fallen Leaves 
Jezebel'sDaughter 
The Black Robe. 
Heart and Science 



BY DUTTON COOK. 
Paul Foster's Daughter. 

BY WILLIAM CYPLES. 
Hearts of Gold. 

BY JAMES DE MILLE. 
A Castle In Spain. 

BY J. LEITH DERWENT, 
Our Lady of Tears. 1 Circe's Lovers^ 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



PlCCAOILLT NOVXLS, cotUinuid^ 

BY M. BBTHAM-EDWARDS. 

Felicia. I Kitty. 

BY MRS. ANNIB BDWARDBS, 

Arohle LovelL 

BY R. B. FRANCILLON, 

Olympla. | Queen Cophttua. 

One by One. 

PREFACED BY SIR BARTLB 
FRERB, 

Pandupang Hari. 

BY EDWARD GARRETT. 

The Capei QIpIs. 

BY CHARLES GIBBON, 
Robin Gray. 
Foi* LcMk of Gold. 
In Love and War. 
What will the World Say f 
Fop the King, 
in Honoup Bound. 
Queen of the IMeadow. 
In Pastupee Gpeen. 
The Flowep of the Fopett. 
A Heapt'8 Ppoblem. 
The Bpaee of Yappow. 
The Golden Shaft. 
Of hiigh Degpee. 
<S. BY THOMAS HARDY. 
Undep the Gpeen wood Tpee. 

BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Gapth. 

Elllce Quentln. 
Sebastian Stpome. 
Pplnoe Saponi's Wife. 
Dust. 

BY SIR A. HELPS, 
Ivan de Bipon. 

BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT. 
Thopnicpoft's iVIodei. 
The Leaden Casltet. 
Self-Condemned. 

BV JEAN INGELOW, 
Fated to be Fpee. 

BY HENRY JAMES, Juik 
Confidence. 

BY HARRIETT JAY, 
The Queen of Connaught. 
The Dark Colleen. 

BY HENRY KINGSLEY. 
NumbeP Seventeen. 
Oakshott Castle. 



Piccadilly Novbls, continued-' 
BY E, LYNN LINTON. 
Patplcia Kemball. 
Atonement of Leam Dundee. 
The Wopid Well Lost 
Undep which Lopd P 
With a Silken Thpead. 
The Rebel of the Family. 
"My Love!" 

BY HENRY W. LUCY. 
Gideon Fieyce. 

BY JUSTIN McCarthy, m.p. 

The Watepdale Neighboups. 
My Enemy'e Daughtep. 
LInley Rochfopd. | A Falp SaxofL 
Deap Lady Disdain. 
Miss Misanthpope. 
Donna Quixote. 
The Comet of a Season. 
BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 
Paul Fabep, Supgeon. 
Thomae Wingfoid, Cupate. 

BY MRS. MACDONELL. 
Quakep Cousins. 

BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 
Lost Rose. I The Evil Eye. 

BY FLORENCE MARRY AT. 
Open ! Sesame ! | Wpltten In Fire. 

BY JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 
Touch and Go. 
BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 



Coals of Flpe. 
Val Stpange. 
Heapta. 



Life's Atonement. 
Joeeph'e Coat. 
A Model Fathep. 

By the Gate of the Sea. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladles. 

BY MARGARET A. PAUL 
Gentle and Simple. 

BY JAMES PAYN. 



Lost SiP Massing- 

bepd. 
Best of Husbands 
Fallen FoPtunes. 
Halves. 

Waltep's Wopd. 
What He Cost Hep 

Less Black than 
We'pe Painted. 

By Ppoxy. 



High Splplts. 

Undep One Roof. 

Caplyon's Yeap. 

^ Confidential 
Agent. 

Fpom Exile. 

A Gpape fkK)m 1 
Thopn. 

Fop Cash Only. 

Kit : A Memorj. 
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PiccAOixxT Novels, eotUimud— 
BY B. a. PRICE, 
Valentlna. 

BY CHARLES READE, D.CL, 
It la Nevei* Too Late to Mend. 
Hard Cash. | Peg Wofflngton. 
Christie Johnstone. 
Qplfnth Gaunt. 
The Double Marriage. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
Foul Play. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love. 
The Autobiography of a Thief. 
Put Yourself In His Place. 
A Terrible Temptation. 
The Wandering Heir, i A Simpleton. 
A Woman-Hater. | Readlana. 

BY MRS. J, H, RIDDELL. 
Her Mother's Darling. 
Prince of Wales's Garden-Party. 

BY F, W. ROBINSON, 
Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 

BY JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Bound to the Wheel. 
Guy Waterman. 
One Against the World. 
The Lion In the Path. 
The Two Dreamers. 



Piccadilly Novels, continuet^ 
BY T, W. SPEIGHT. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 

BY R. A. STERNDALB. 
The Afghan Knife. 

By BERTHA THOMAS. 
Proud Malsle. | Cresslda. 
The VIolln-Player. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPR^ 
The Way we Live Now. 
The American Senator. 
Frau Frohmann. 
Marlon Fay. 
Kept In the Dark 
Mr. Scarborough's Family. 

BY FRANCES E. TROLLOPB. 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Anne Furness. 
Mabel's Progress. 

BY T. A. TROLLOPE. 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 

BY IVAN TURGENIEFF AND 
OTHERS. 

Stories ft*om Foreign Novelltta. 

BY SARAH TYTLER 

What She Came Through. 

The Bride's Pass. 

By J. S. WINTER. 

Cavalry Life. 

Regimental Legends. 



CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. eack. 

[WiLKiB CoLLiNS's NovELS Slid Bbsant and Rice's Novels may also be had in 
cloth limp at 28. 6d. Sw, toOf the Piccadilly Novels, for Library Editions.^ 

By Bbsant and Rice, continued-^ 



BY EDMOND ABOUT. 
The Fellah. 

BY HAMILTON AwL 
Carr of Carrlyon. | Confidences. 

BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 
Maid, Wife, or Widow P 

BY SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP. 
Grantley Grange. 

BY W. BBSANT & JAMES RICE. 
Ready-Money Mortlboy. 
With Harp and Crown. 
This Son of Vulcan. 
My Little Girl. 
The Case of Mr. Luopsft 



The Golden Butterfly. 

By Cella's Arbour. 

The Monks of Thelema. 

'Twas In Trafalgar's Bay. 

The Seamy Side. 

The Ten Years' Tenant. 

The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

BY FREDERICK BOYLE. 
Camp Notes. | Savage LIfli. 

BY BRET HARTE, 
An Heiress of Red Dog. 
Gabriel Conroy. 
The Luok of Roaring Campk 
FllpL 
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Cheap Popular Notxls, contimttd^ 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
Th« Shadow of the Swopd. 
A Child of Natupe. 

BY MRS. BURNETT. 
Suply Tim. 

BY MRS. LOVETT CAMERON. 
Decelveps Evep. 
Juliet's Gucu*dlan. 

BY MACLARBN COBBAN. 
1'he Cupe of Souls. 

BY C. ALLSTON COLLINS, 
The Bap SInlstep. 

BY W2LKIB COLLINS. 
Antonlna. 
Basil. 

Hide and Seek. 
The Dead Secpet. 
Queen of Hearts. 
My Miscellanies. 
The Woman In White. 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. 
Poop Miss Finch. 
< Miss op Mrs. P 
The New Magdcden. 
The Fpozen Deep. 
The Law and the Lady. 
The Two Destinies. 
The Haunted Hotel. 
The Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebel's Daughtep. 
1'he Black Robe. 

BY MORTIMER COLLINS, 
Sweet Anne Page. 
Tpansmlgpatlon. 
Fpom Midnight to Midnight. 
A Fight with Fortune. 

MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS. 
Sweet and Twenty. 
Fpfiuices. 

BIcMksmlth and Scholap. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play me False. 

BY BUTTON COOK. 
Leo. 
Paul Fostep's Daughtep. 

BY y. LEITH DERWENT. 
OuP Lady of Teaps. 



Chbap Populak Notbi.8, emtimud^ ^ 
BY CHARLES DICKENS, 
Sketches by Boz. 
The Plokwick Papsps. 
Ollvep Twist. 
Nicholas NIckleby. 

BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDBS. 
A Point of Honoup. 
Apchle Level I. 

BY M. BETHAM-BDWARDS, 
Felicia. 

BY EDWARD EGGLESTON, 
Roxy. 

BY PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Bella Donna. 
Never Fopgotten. 
The Second Mps. THIotson. 
Polly. 
Seventy-flve Bpooke Stpeet. 

BY ALBANY DB FONBLANQUE* 
Filthy Lucpe. 

BY R. E. FRANCILLON, 
Olympla. 
Queen Cophetua. 
One by One. 

BY EDWARD GARRETT. 
The Capel Qipts. 

By CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin Gpay. 
Fop Lack of Gold. 
What will the Wopid SayP 
In Honoup Bound. 
The Dead Heapt. i 

In Love and Wap. j 

Fop the King. 
Queen of the Meadow. 
In Pastupes Gpeen. 

BY WILLIAM GILBERT. 
Dp. Austin's Quests. 
The WIzapd of the Mountain. 
James Duke. 

By yAMES GREENWOOD. 
Dick Temple. ' 

BY ANDREW HALLWAY. 
Evepy-Day Papers. 

BY LADY DUFFUS HARDY. 
Paul Wyntep's Saorlfloe. 

BY THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood TrM. 
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Cbbap Popux^r Novels, continued^ 

BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Garth. 

EJiioe Quentln. 

Sebastian Strome. 

BY SIR ARTHUR HELPS. 
Ivan de Bipon. 

BY TOM HOOD. 
A Golden Heart. 

BY VICTOR HUGO. 
The Hunchback of Notre Dame. 

BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT, 
Thorn Icroft'a Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 

BY JEAN INGELOW. 
Fated to be Free. 

BY HENRY yAMES, Jun. 
Confidence. 

BY HARRIETT JAY, 
The Dark Colleen. 
The Queen of Connaught. 

BY HENRY KINGSLEY, 
Oakshott Castle. 
Number Seventeen. 

BY E. LYNN LINTON. 
Patricia Kemball. 
The Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord P 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family. 
"My Love!" 

BY JUSTIN McCarthy, m.p. 

Dear Lady Disdain. 

The Waterdale Neighbours. 

My Enemy's Daughter. 

A Fair Saxon. 

LInley Rochford. 

Miss Misanthrope. 

Donna Quixote. 

BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 
Paul Faber, Surgeon. 
Thomas WIngfold, Curate. 

BY MRS. MACDONELL. 
Quaker Cousins. 

BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 
The Evil Eye. | Loet Rose. 

BY W. H, MALLOCK, 
The New Republic. 



Cheap Popular Novels, continued^ 

BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. ^ 
Open! Sesame! 
A Harvest of Wild Oats. 
A Little Stepson. 
Fighting the Air. 
Written In Fire. 

BY JEAN MIDDLE MASS. 
Touch and Go. | Mr. Dorllllon. 
BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
A Life's Atonement. 
A Model Father. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladles. 

BY MRS. ROBERT O'REILLY. 
Phcebe's Fortunes. 

BY OUIDA. 
Library Editions of Ouida's Novels 
may be had in crown 8vo, cloth extra, at 
6s. each. ' 



Held In Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under Two Flags. 

Idalla. 

Cecil Castle- 
malne. 

Tricot rin. 

Puck. 

Folic Farlne. 



Pascarel. . 

TwoLlttieWooden 
Shoes. 

SIgna. 

In a Winter City. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

Mot!>5. 

Piplstrello. 

A Village Com- 
mune. 



A Dog of Flanders. 

BY JAMES PAYN, 
Lost Sir Massing- Gwendoline's Har 



herd. 

A Perfect Trea- 
sure. 

Bentinck's Tutor. 

Murphy's Master. 

A County Family. 

At Her Mercy. 

A Woman's Ven- 
geance. 

Cecil's Tryst. 

Ciyffards of Clyffe 

The Family Scape- 
grace. 

Foster Brothers. 

Found Dead. 

Best of Husbands 

Walter's Word. 

Halves. 

Fallen Fortunes. 

What He Cost Her 

Humorous Stories 



vest. 

Like Father, Like 
Son. 

A Marine Resi- 
dence. 

Married Beneath 
Him. 

Mirk Abbey. 

Not Wooed, but 
Won. 

£200 Reward. 
Less Black than 

We're Painted. 
By Proxy. 
Under One Roof. 
High Spirits. 
Carlyon's Year. 

A ConfldentiaJ 
Agent. 

Some Private 
Views. 

From Exile. 
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Cheap Popular Novels, continued^ 
BY EDGAR A. POE. 
The Mystery of Marie Roget. 

BY E. C. PRICE, 
Valentina. 

BY CHARLES READS. 
It Is Never Too Late to Mend. 
Hard Cash. 
Peg Wofflngton. 
Christie Johnstone. 
Qrifllth Gaunt. 
Put Yourself in His Place. 
The Double Marriage. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
Foul Play. 

The Cloister and the Hecu^h 
The Course of True Love. 
Autobiography of a Thief. 
A Terrible Temptation. 
The Wandering Heir. 
A Sintpleton. 
A Woman-Hater. 
Readlana. 

BY MRS. RIDDELL, 
Her Mother's Darling. 

BY BAYLE ST. JOHN. 
A Levantine Family. 
BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SAL A, 
Casiight and Dayll.2ht. 

BY JOHN SA UNDERS, 
Bound to the Wheel. 
One Against the World. 
Quy Waterman. 
The Lion In the Path. 
The Two Dreamers. 

BY ARTHUR SKETCHLEY, 
A Match In the Dark. 

BY T. W. SPEIGHT. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 

BY R. A. STERNDALE. 
The Afghan KnHb. 

BY BERTHA THOMAS. 
Cresslda. | Proud Malsle 

The Violin-Player. 



Cheap Popular Novels, con^tmMf— 
BY WALTER THORNBURY. 
Tales for the Marines. 

BY T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPS. 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOPS. 
The Way We Live Now. 
The American Senator. 

BY MARK TWAIN, 

Tom Sawyer. 

An idle Excursion. 

A neasure Trip on the Continent 
of Europe. 

BY SARAH TYTLER, 
What She Came Through. 

BY LADY WOOD. 
Sablna. 

BY EDMUND YATES. 
Castaway. 
The Forlorn Hope. 
Land at Last. 

ANONYMOUS. 
Paul Ferroll. 
Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 



Fcap. 8vo» picture covers, Is. each. 

Jeff Briggs's Love Story. By Brbt 
Hartb. 

The Twine of Table Mountain. By 
Bret Harte, 

Mrs. Gainsborough's Diamonds. By 
Julian Hawthorne. 

Kathleen Mavourneen. By Author 
of " That Lass o* Lowrie's.** 

Lindsay's Luck. By the Author of 
" That Lass o' Lowrie's." 

Pretty Polly Pemberton. By the 
Author of ^That Lass o' Lowne's." 

Trooping with Crows. By Mrs. 

PiRKXS. 

The Professor's Wife. By Leonard 
Graham. 

A Doutle Bond. By Linoa Villari. 

Esflier^s Glove. By R. B. Framcxllon. 

The Garden that Paid the R«nt. 
By ToM Jerrold. 
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